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| 
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Recommend | 
Program to Emergency) 
Committee Designed to) 
Combat Depression 
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Rather Than Full Time for| 
Some Workers Is Advocated | 
By Organization | 
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Senate Passes Bill 


For Infant Welfare | 


Million Dollars a Year Is Au- 
thorized; Time Limita- 
tion Defeated 


‘THE Senate Jan. 10 passed the Jones | 
bill (S. 255) for the promotion of 

health and welfare of mothers and 

infants, by a record vute of 56 to 10. 

An effort by Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, just prior to its passage, 
to limit the life of the measure to 
five fiscal years failed on a viva voce 
vote. 

The bill had been before the Sen- 
ate since Apr. 9, 1930, and by unan- 
imous consent at the first of the 
present session it became the unfin- 
ished business. 

Debate prior to final action was 
concerned with the King amendment. 
Senator King, in support of his pro- 
posal, read from the message of 
President Hoover to Congress in which 
he favored the proposed legislation 





with a time limitation. 


Manufacturing for stock, part-time 
employment for all rather than full 
time for some employes, and forma- 
tion of an international organization 
to improve industrial and business | 
management were recommended to | 
the President’s Emergency Commit- | 
tee for Employment in programs sub- | 
mitted by industrial organizations at 
the Committee’s solicitation, to com- 
bat depression, the Committee stated 
Jan. 10. 

Specific recommendations to em- | 
ployers to meet present conditions | 
were formulated at the invitation of | 
the Committee by the Merchants’ As- 
sociation cf New York City and by 
the Taylor Society of New York. The 
Merchants’ Association suggests that ! 
employers do everything possible to | 
stabilize their businesses, and that 
they “initiate an intensive effort to 
realize on the potential market.” 
This organization also advocates 
manufacturing for stock “to the limit 
of your faith in the future.” 

Organization Urged | 

In the program proposed by the Taylor 
Society, an international organization | 
formed to promote the science and art 
of administration and management, con- 
struction work by merchants, industrial- 


ists and home owners is urged. The so- | merce, in a statement made. public Jan.| ally all of the building and loan resources 


ciety also submits that manufacturers | 
and merchants “manifest a more ven- | 


turous confidence in the future; the for- phases of retail and wholesale trade is| ciations generally subscribe for “shares” 
y mer by resuming’ the production of sta- | indicated in -expansion of research,’ as|and make régular payments on them 


ples and experimenting with new lines, | 
the latter by price reductions which will | 


purchased at lower costs and salable at | 
lower prices.” | 

In reference to banking and commer- | 
cial failures, the Merchants’ Association | 
reports to the Committee that “the fail- | 
ures which are causing our great dis- 
turbance and seriously affecting our | 
whole attitude upon conditions are the 
direct and inevitable result of malad- | 
ministration, and should not be taken as | 
representing or seriously affecting the 
banking and economic structure as a| 
whole.” The Association adds that “we | 
must not lose sight of the fact that the! 
large industry or business is after all | 
but a small part of our economic struc- 
ture. The average industrial unit in 
the United States consists of but 43 
wage earners.” The Committee’s state- | 
ment concerning these programs follows | 
in full text: 


Groups Outline Policies 

Sound business and industrial manage- | 
ment are necessary factors in the solu- | 
tion of unemployment, in the belief of 
var.ous groups which have undertaken to 
outline approved policies and procedure 
in times of decreased employment. The | 
studies have been made at the invitation 
of Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee 
Employment. Among the 
these groups to formulate such state- | 
ments are the Taylor Society, Inc., of 
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Veterans’ Insurance 
Dividends Increase 


Allotment for 1931 Reported | 
$900.000 More Than Last Year 


An increased apportionment of $8,200,- 
000 for payment to holders of United 
States Government iife insurance, which 
represents approximately a $900,000 in- 
crease in dividends, is an indication that 
the Government insprance fund is in “a | 
very healthy condition,” Col. George E. 
Ijams, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, | 
announoed Jan. 11. His announcement, 
made public by the Bureau, follows in 
full text: | 

Great strides have been made in re- 
cent years in making United States Gov- 





to its ex-service policyholders, 

Until about two years ago it was nec- 
essary for the veterans to sénd all re- 
mittances to the central office of the 
Bureau in Washington. A recent de- 


velopment toward better service was the 
decentralization of the collection of in- | 
surance accounts to the then existing | 


regional offices of the Bureau which are 
located in every State in the Union. 
This made the regional offices equivalent 
to general agencies for private insurance 
coninanies. Later, regional offices were 
authorized to make loans on United 
States Government life insurance. 
result of this latter step, it is possible 


for the Government to give very expe-| 
ditious service to policyholders desiring | 


to make loans. 


At this time the United States Vet- | 


|} op 


‘ 


Business Research 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
posed the amendment of Senator King, 
and took issue with the “innuendo” that | 
those who opposed the limitation are} 
‘communists.” 
Senator Bingham: (Rep.), of 
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Is Found Basis for | 


Profits From Trade 
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Building and Loan. 
Agencies Viewed 
As Social Benefit 


Assistant Secretary of Com-' 


merce Says They Will 
Play Big Part in Recovery 
Of Business 


Assets Now Total 
Nine Billion Dollars 


Associations Declared to Have 
Great Value to Society in As- 
sisting Millions to Secire 
Their Own Homes | 


Characterizing the building and loan, 


|association as “our most signally suc- 


cessful cooperative business effort,” Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, declared in an address Jan. 11 
that the movement is destined to play 


|“a noteworthy part in our business re- 
covery and our future progress.” 
| 


Dr. Klein’s address was_ broadcast 
from Station WMAL in Washington, D. 
C., over the Columbia Broadcasting 


| System. 


Reviewing the growth of the move- 
ment in connection with the celebration 
of the Building-and-Loan Centennial on 
| Jan. 3, Dr. Klein said that as many as 
|$,000,000 American homes have been fi- 
| nanced by the associations in the 100 
| years of their existence. The assets of 





Survey Findings Compiled 
By Commerce Bureau in 
Effort to Stop Waste 
Through Duplication 


| these organizations amount to $9,000,- 
| 000,000 and their membership exceeds 
12,000,000, he pointed out. 

Tells of Social Value 

Because of their importance in pro- 
| moting home ownership, the activities of 
| the associations “cannot be considered as 
| falling merely within the domain of cold- 


Stricter Limitation 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


The practical application of business | blooded financial dealings,” he said. They | 


manufacturing establishments compris- 
ing the country’s distribution network, 
says Director William L. Cooper, of the | 


| research results is the basis of profits in| have a social value in that they have | a 
about 1,830,000 retail, wholesale andj} brought personal happiness to countless | 


home-seekers who have been able to real- | 


| ize their ambition, he asserted. 


In explaining the workings of these in- 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-| stitutions, Dr. Klein said that substanti- 


| 


ernment life insurance more attractive | 


As a} 


12 by the Department of Commerce. 
sharp increase in interest in many 


shown by a report just issued on a sur- 
vey of “Market Research Agencies,” it 


yclear their shelves for new merchandise | Was stated. Activities of 750 private and 


public agencies engaged in marketing re- 
search during 1930, Mr. Cooper declared, 
“have undoubtedly been instrumental in 
the elimination of considerable waste 
through increasing the, application of 
scientific methods to the individual busi- 
ness in solving marketing problems.” 
Many surveys, it was pointed out, have 


| dealt with the changing distribution sys- 


tem and the arrival of new products or 
new uses for old products. Among the 
other fields particularly stressed were 
cost accounting, operating expenses, 
credit and collections, management prob- 
lems, business failures and prices. 
Research Duplication Found 

The Federal report was intended to 
curtail waste arising from duplication 
of research and to stimulate and coordi- 
nate research activities, it was stated. 
The growing number of studies being 
made available evinces an increased ap- 
preciation of the necessity of exchanging 
results of research activities. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The key to profits in the approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 retail. outlets, 130,000 
wholesale concerns, and nearly 200,000 
manufacturing concerns making up the 


| distribution system of this country, lies . 
|in the practical application of the results | namely: In Ohio, one person out of every 
ee for|of business research, according to Wil-| three is a member of a building and loan 
earliest of! liam L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau | @S8sociation. And when I say “persons” 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 


| discusses the status of domestic business | @ten of all ages down to babes in the 


research in the foreword to “Market 
Research Agencies,” released today. 
(Jan. 12.) 

Research activities, completed, current 
and contemplated, of 750 privdte and 
public agencies engaged in marketing re- 


|search during 1930, are described in this three families in Ohio—or not far from 


annual source book of marketing research 


; information issued today by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Business Analysis Perfected 
During the period surveyed by the re- 
port there has been a sharp increase in 
interest, indicated in the extension of 
research in these fields, on many phases 
of retail and wholesale trade; particu- 
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Business Drop of 14 Per Cent 
Is Estimated by Reserve Bank | 


W YORK, N. Y., Jan, 10.—The 
estimate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, revealed in its cur- 


NE 


| 


rent monthly review of business, is 
that the volume of production and 
trade in the United States. during 


1930 was about 14 per cent smaller 
than in 1929. The 1930 decline, the 
bank report states, appears to have 
been somewhat less than that of 1921, 
when a 17 per cent decline from the 
. preceding year was recorded. 

Building activity indexes showed the 
largest decrease in 1930 from the 
level of the preceding year, with manu- 
facturing output next, according to 
the review. 

The section dealing with production 
and trade in 1930 follows in full text: 





erans’ Bureau is announcing another in-! 
crease in dividends to its policyholders, | 
amounting to approximately $900,000) 
more than the allotment for the year 
1930. The total amount apportioned for | 
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A compilation of all the data avail- 
able at this time pertaining to pro- 
ductien and trade in 1930 indicates the 
extent to which the current recession 
has affected the aggregate business 
turnover for the year. The _ prelim- 
inary composite of 160 series has been 





nn 


|are invested in American homes through 
|a system in which members of the asso- 


| until the face value of the shares is paid 
jout. “The associations act as a potent 
| stabilizing force in contributing so 
|largely to our annual construction pro- 
| grams, which directly and indirectly pro- 
| vide a livelihood for millions of our citi- 
| zens,” he declared. The address follows 
}in full text: 

Here is a little true story—just a 
“thumbnail sketch” of the transforma- 
|tion of a personality. Some years ago 
a man came to the United States from 
|Russia. He was poor. He felt “disin- 
|herited.” His mood was bitter, savage. 
| He -was violently “against the Govern- 
|ment.” He used to mouat soap boxes 
j}and rant. He ran a Bolshevist news- 
paper. Then something happened to 
him. He became interested in a building 
}and loan association, invested in shares, 
|and finally bought a home. 


_ And then pis attitude and manner un- 
| aerwent a really miraculous change. The 
|red faded out of his newspaper. He 
| stopped making incendiary speeches. He | 

demanded law observance and protection. 
| Hie began to work zealously for his 
;community. He was an American at 
| last. This is an actual case, probably 
| iliustrative of many others. 

And it reminds me of a “statistic” 
which I came across this afternoon, 


|I include not only the adults but chil- 


|cradle. Ohio has about 6 2-3 million peo- 
|ple, and the total membership in its 
| building and loan associations is not 
jfar from 2,400,000. ‘Just conceive the 
| situation: There is an average of five 
building-and-loan memberships for every 


| two memberships for every single family 
| group in that State! 


| That is just one fact that makes us 
| realize the stupendous growth and great 
| present-day importance of a typically 
| American business movement which had 
| its beginning exactly 100 years ago. Last 
| week, throughout the United States, 
| there were hundreds of celebrations of 
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| prepared by using actual data as far 
| as: possible, usually for the first 11 
months, and adding estimated figures 
for the remainder of the year, with 
the leading items weighted in order 
to @ave their importance properly 
| represented in the group averages and 
aggregate. According to this esti- 
; mate, the volume of production and 
| trade in the United States during 
1930 was about 14 per cent smaller 
han in 1929, a .considerably larger 
ecline from the previous year than 
occurred in either of the two preceding 
years “of recession—1924 and 1927. 
For the year as a whole, the 1930 
decline appears to have been somewhat 
less, however, than that of 1921 when 
the decline amounted to approximately 
17 per cent. 
The group of series representing 


|money holding such sway as it does in 


| date who is without the backing of great 


‘Admissions of Aliens 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1931 


States Utilizing 
Federal Road Aid 


vy 
Many Projects Using Emer- 


gency Fund Submitted 
v 
TATE Lighway departments are 
rapidly availing themselves of 
the emergency appropriation of 
Dec. 20 providing $80,000,000 for 
use by the States in matching reg- 
ular Federal-aid funds, the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture has just announced. 
The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The 11 district offices of the Bu- 
reau are now examining proposals 
for road contruction which will in- 

_ volve use of these funds. 

The first of these proposals 
came from Delaware one week 
after the emergency legislation 
was enacted. Construction pro- 
grams have also been proposed by 
Florida, Maryland and Conecticut. 
It is anticipated that within the 
next few days many proposals will 
be pouring into the Washington 
office of the Bureau. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 





Of Campaign Funds 
Urged-~in Elections: 


Senator Nye Proposes Three 
‘Positive Steps to Cure 
Ills Arising From Huge 
Campaign Expenditures’ 


Three positive steps to “cure the ills) 
growing out of huge campaign expendi- | 
tures” were proposed by Senator Nye} 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of | 
the Senate Committee investigating | 
campaign expenditures, in an address | 
brdadcast Jan. 10 over WMAL and affili- | 
ated stations of the Columbia Broad- | 
asting System. 

Senator Nye listed these steps as fol- 
lows: 

“First, there should be a tightening 
up of our law governing the conduct 
of elections, both general and primary. 
second, there should be stricter limitation 
by law of expenditures, and, finally, 
there shov## be an awakening on the 
part of the people to rebellion against 





some States in influencing the result of | 
elections.” 

Discussing the question of election) 
campaign expenditures, the North Da- 
kota Senator declared that “such use as | 
is being made of money and the huge-| 
ness of contributions and spendings to} 
win election to high public office affords 
the greatest and most pressing issue 
threatening our Government and chal- 
lenging our people today. 

“The worst influence of huge expendi- 
tures in political campaigns is that 
which the spending has upon the candi-| 


1 


wealth,” Senator Nye said. 

An authorized summary of the address | 
by Senator Nye follows: 

Criticizes Money’s Influence 

Money is found to be freely spent in 
efforts to elect to public office the kind 
of men who will support the wishes of 
its givers. Political party coffers are| 
replenished because the givers have 
come to know that it is advantageous to 
be able to appear as a contributor to 
the election of officials who are to guide 
the affairs of government. Indeed, such 
an ability to show contributions made 
to the cause of elected officials has been 
proven so advantageous in many in- 
stances that men with great financial 
interests are known to have contributed 
to opposing candidates and opposing 
parties in the same campaign so that no 
matter who won, the records of campaign 
treasurers would show them to have 
helped win the victory. To such people 
it has not mattered which party won. 

There are various influences at work 
these days which threaten our represen- 
tative form of government, but upon 
me there has grown a most determined 
conviction that the most dangerous of 
these influences is that of money in the 
conduct of political campaigns. To my 
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Show Large Decline 


Deportations Average 1,400 
Monthly; Mexicans Return 





Immigrants and nonimmigrants enter- 
ing the United States in November, 1930, 
decreased in number, respectively, 34 per 
cent and 44 per cent compared to the 


\the type’and quality of radio programs 


Enter 


Is Declared Not 


giants 
To Be Exeessive 


} 
| 
| 
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‘Commissioner Lafount As-_ 


serts Listeners Are Evi- 
dently Pleased, or There | 
Would Be More Complaint | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sporadic Charges 


Declared Received 


gram in Lack of Response 


From Patrons 
eshineh 





The radio listener “holds the key to 


t 


| 


on the air,” Federal Radio Commissioner | 
Harold A. Lafount declared in an oral | 
statement Jan. 10, disparaging com-| 
piaints that programs are overburdened | 
with “blatant advertising.” | 

Asserting it is the function of the| 
breadcaster to please his audience, Mr. 
Lafount said that unquestionably there | 
are some stations which are permitting 
excessive “sales talks.” On the whole, 
however, he stated there has been no 
general complaint, “which must be ac- 
cepted as an indication that the major- 
ity of the listeners are satisfied.” 

“Of late we have heard sporadic com- 
plaints against blatant advertising on 
the air,” the Commissioner continued. 
“The sponsor of a program soon would 
realize the folly of overdoing the adver- 
tising message anc would curtail it. 
“The very fact that broadcasters are 
progressing and that there is no general 
complaint, seems to me to show that the 
majority of the stations, at least, are) 
operating in the public interest in this | 
respect. If a particular program is sat- | 
urated with an advertising blurb the} 
sponsor and the station soon feel the ill- 
effect, for there is little response to it. 
That is an indication that the public is 
not listening to the program, and in- 
variably steps are taken to correct it. 

Want “Price Quoting” 

Mr. Lafount said he has found that 
rural listeners in some sections of the 
country want “price quoting” and 
elaborate” descriptions of commodities 
over the air. That is because such mat- 
ter is in the ‘nature of news to them, 
and enables them: to obtain information 
they might otherwise not get. 

“If a community finds that its sta- | 
tion is exceeding what its listeners con- 
sider the limitation as ‘to advertising of | 
programs, the Radio Commission has but 
to be notified that the station, in the 
opinion of the listeners, is not operating 
in the publi: interest,” Mr. Lafount as- 
serted. 

The Commission, he explained, al- 
though it has no direct power of pro- 
gram censorship, may cite stations for 
failure to operate in the public interest, 
and thus determine the merit of its pro- 
grams. 

“The Commission seldom _ receives 
complaints against stations for excessive 
advertising alone,” he continued. “In 
several instances we have held hea~ings 
at which charges of¢direct advertising 
were lodged, and usually there has been 
substantial listener support for such pro- 
grams, i 

Views of Commissioners 

Other members of the Commission in 
the past have expressed their views as 
to radio advertising. The chairman, Mai. 
Gen. Charles McK. Saltzmag, retircd, 
has held that although there are stations 
here and there which overdo this feature, 
American programs, on the whole, are 
the best in the world. Cémmissioner Ira 
E. Robinson consistently has ~ criticized 
“commercialization” of broadcasting. 

The Commission, Mr, Lafount ex- 
plained, has received a report to the ef- 
fect that Dr. Lee De Forest, president 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, at | 
a meeting of the organization last week, | 
expressed the belief that radio was los- 
ing its appeal and that some steps im- 
mediately should be taken to rectify con- 
ditions. He suggested, according to the 
report, that several hours daily be de- 
voted to broadcasting freed of all ad- 
vertising, as the surest and most prac- 
tical means of applying a remedy.” 

Dr. De Forest was reported as having 
said that a “listeners’ strike against an 
overdose of advertising on the air” im- 
pended, and that “insistent ballyhoo of 
sales talk interrupts 70 per cent of en- 
tertainment programs, even over costly | 
| chains.” | 


‘Pueblo Ruins of 


| 
} 








number entering during the previous 
month, according toa statement Jan. 10 
by the Department of Labor. 

More Mexicans have been returning to 
Mexico recently than have been entering 
this country as immigrants, the an- 
nouncement discloses. 

The number of deportations of aliens 
j}now is averaging more than 1,400 every 
| month, the Department states. 

Italy headed the list of Evropean 
countries in‘ contributing the November 
newcomers to the United States, with 
Germany second and Great Britain third, 
according to the statement of immigra- 


tion statistics, which follows in full 
text: 

Italy Again Heads List 
| The statistics for November, 1930, 


show 22,241 aliens admitted to the United 
States, the immigrants numbering 9,- 
209 and the nonimmigrants 13,032. This 
is a decrease for the former class of 4,- 





building activity showed the largest 
decrease in 1930 from the level of the 
previous year. Manufacturing output 


| (Continued on Page 13, Column: 2.) 


733, or 34 per cent, and for the latter 
of 10,272, or 44 per cent, as compared 
with the previous month when 13,942 
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MPORTANT stone-age Indian ruins, 

among which is a pueblo contain- 
ing 500 rooms, haye been added to 
the Aztec Ruins National Monument, 
the Department. of the Interior has 
just announced. 

By a recent proclamation of Presi- 
dent Hoover, 8.6788 acres have been 
added to the reservation, making a to- 
tal of 26 acres. The addition contains 
two tracts, one donated by the Ameri- 
| can Museum of Natural History, the 
| other purchased by the Government 

with private aid. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| Important prehistoric Indian ruins 
| of the pueblo type have been added to 
the Aztec Ruins National Monument, 
New Mexico, byw thé recent proclama- 
tion of President Hoover adding 8.6788 
acres to the reservation. The total 
area of the monument is now approxi- 
mately 26 acres. 

Two tracts of land comprise the ad- 
dition, One, embracing 1.8 acres, was 
owned by the American Museum of 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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utlook for Farm 
Products Brighter 


Federal Specialist Says Indica- 
tions Also Point to Lower 
Production Cost 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 10.—The | 

outlook for sgriculture in 1931 is 
brighter than it has been in the year 
just past, and economists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture believe that 
by the second half of this year, the 
demand will be greater, it was stated 
by R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- | 
tary of Agriculture, in an address | 
before the Marion Country Farm Bu- 
reau, Indianapolis, Jan. 10. An au- 
thorized summary of Mr. Dunlap’s ad- 
dress follows: 

Indications are good for lower pro- 
duction costs and lower retail prices 
for materials used for farm opera- | 
tions and family living. Moreover, the 
probability is good for more favorable | 
climatic conditions; certainly there 
will be no such drought as was ex- 
perienced in 1930. 

We have just passed through a year 
which will go down in history as one 
of the most trying that many farmers 
have ever experienced. The world- 
wide depression in business has been 
much more severe than anyone ex- 
pected it to be, and consequently the 
decline in demand*for farm products 
has run much beyond expectancy. 
Moreover, the worst drought we ever 
experienced has withered the returns 
of thousands of farmers. 

The 1930 agriculture crop, as the 
result of decreased production to- 
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Mr. Hoover Approves 
Appeal for Additional 


Funds for Red Cross 


Relief Problem in Drought- 
Stricken States Requires 
More Than Available 
Funds, He Says in Letter 


President Reover as President of the 
American Red Cross, has approved an ap- 
eal by thee Ped Cross for-pyblic eon- 
t¥ibutions to assist’in its relief work in 
the drought-stricken States 

This action was made known in a let- 
ter addressed by President Hoover to 


Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of | 


the American Red Cross, which was made 


|public at the White House on Jan. 11 


and followed a conference between them 
on the subject on January 10. 

In his letter, President Hoover calls 
attention to the fact that the American 
Red Cross last Fall set aside from its 
reserve fund $5,000,000 for use in per- 
sonal relief work in the drought States. 
The problem now developed, however, he 
explains, requires” additional funds and 
is not altogether one of food, clothing 
and other personal care among drought- 
suffering. 

The letter, in full text, follows: 

“In accordance with our’ conferences 
during the past week I am glad, as Presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, to ap- 
prove an appeal for public assistance 
to the association in the relief work it 
has undertaken in the rural sections. 

“Last Fall the Red Cross undertook 


| the burden of personal relief throughout 


the drought States. At that time you 


set aside $5,000.000 of the Association’s | 
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President Denies 


Senate’s Request : 
In Power Dispute 


Declares Action Is Attempt 


To Dictate to an Adminis- 
trative Agency on Naming 
Of Subordinates 


Attempted Invasion 


Of Authority Claimed 


|Asserts All Presidents Have 


Repelled Such Efforts and 
Handed on Appointive Pow- 
er Without Impairment 


President Hoover on Jan. 10 re- 


| duly 


'fused to accede to the request of the 
{Senate that he return to that body, 
|the papers by which appointment of 
|three members of the Federal Power 
| Commission had been confirmed. The 
Senate nevertheless voted to restore 
'the nominations to the executive cal- 
lendar for further consideration, in 
laccordance with the _ resolution 
| adopted the day before, in which it 
|had decided to reconsider the nom- 
inations and to ask the President to, 
return the confirmation papers. 


The President, in a message to the 
Senate, based his refusal on the con- 
tention that the appointees had been 
|legally confirmed and that the Sen- 

| ate’s action constituted an encroach 
|ment on the executive functions. 

The President also made public a 
statement explaining his action, in 
which he stated that former Presi- 
dents have repelled efforts of the 
legislative branch to dictate to the 
executive in the matter of appoint- 


ments. 

The three Commissioners are: Dr, 
eorge Otis Smith, chairman; Mar- 
cel Garsaud, and Claude L. Draper. 


| 
| 


|G 
papers in the case of the nomina- 


Accountant, William V. King. 

President’s Position 
In his message, the President said he 
had been advised that the appointments 
of the three Commissioners were consti- 
tutionally made with the consent of the 
Senate and that the return of the docu- 
ments in the case and Senate reconsid- 
eration would be ineffective to disturb 


'the appointees in their offices. 


“1 cannot admit the power of the Sen- 
ate,” the message said, “to encroach upon 
the Executive functions by removal of a 
appointed executive officer under 
the guise of reconsideration of his nom- 
ination.” 

The Senate voted to reconsider its 
confirmation of the nominations and to 
request the return of the papers great- 
ing confirmation by adopting a resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana. 

The President’s 
full text: 

Although the President declined to re- 
turn the papers by which he had been 
notified of the confirmation, the Senate 


message follows in 





funds and established a vigorous and ac- 


tive organization throughout the drought | 


area. In our discussions then it was 
considered that further funds might be 
required and it was contemplated that 
at an appropriate time an appeal should 
be made to the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people to assist the Red Cross in its 
burden. It was felt then that it would 
not be possible to measure the volume 
of requirements until we had reached 
the early stages of Winter and that, in 
any event, it was desirab] that the Red 


Cross postpone any appeal until such | 


time as the Community Chests and com- 
mittees on Unemployment Relief in the 
cities should have further ad- 
vanced the raising of their funds. 

“The problem as now developed, re- 
quires more than the available funds 
and is not wholly one of food, clothing, 
and other personal care among farmers 
who have suffered from the 
There is also difficulty in the smalle¥ 


rural and industrial towns as a double 


reaction from the drought and depres- 
sion. I understand that these towns are 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.) 





Ancient Tribe 


Are Added to Government Park 


Natural History, and donated by it to 
the Government. It was through the 
generosity of one of the museum 
trustees, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, 
that the original area of the monu- 
ment, amounting to 4.6 acres, was pre- 
sented to the United States for mon- 
ument purposes. 

Later, in 1928,,the Museum of Nat- 
ural History donated an additional 
area of 12.6 ‘acres which was added to 
the monument. Long before the es- 
tablishment of the monument, the 
American Museum had conducted ex- 
tensive archeological explorations in 
the area under the direction of Ear! H. 
Morris, who was instrumental in ob- 
taining scientific recognition of the 
value of its prehistoric ruins. 

The other tract of land, containing 
6.8788 acres, was purchased by th. 
Government through the cooperation 
of W. T. Grant, of New York City, who 


J 


y 


[Continued on Page 4, Column ? 


drought. | 


proceeded to place the names of the 
three individuals concerned on its own 
executive calendar for future considera- 
tion. The action was taken on a motion 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
the author of the recall motion, and it 
prevailed with 36 Senators. voting in 
favor and-23 voting against. 

The reading of the message from the 
President was followed immediately by 
a series of parliamentary arguments, 
some Senators claiming there was noth- 
ing further that the Senate could do, 
while others took the position that the 
Senate could go ahead with a reconsider- 
ation. After an hour of discussion, the 
vote was taken, and as a result the Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Senate was di- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column a5 


Sale Found for Part 


Of Mid-continent Oil 


Survey Necessary to Solve Prob- 
lem, Secretary Wilbur States: 


| 


An agreement to dispose of a consid- 
erable portion of the surplus oil of small 


producers in the mid-continent field has — 


been reached, but an outlet still must 
be found for a remaining part of t 
production, the Secretary of the Interior, 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated orally Jan. 10, 7 


The whole situation caused by the with 
drawal of the Prairie Oil and Gas as 
principal buyer of the output of_ 10.000 


small oil producers is very complicated, © 
the Secretary explained, although these ~ 


small operators hope to find an imm 
diate market for the surplus on hand, 

The report that large oil interests at 
a New York conference had agreed to 
absorb all of the surplus is incorrect, 
| Mr. Wilbur said. 

It will be necessary to conduct a fie 
survey and ascertain necessary technie 
|intormation in reference to the produce 
tion, the pipe lines, the pipe-line char, 
and other necessary business arra 


ments between the field and the refinery, 
ad 


Secretary Wilbur said. 

“T am still hopeful that a_ soluti 
will soon be reached.” he said. “ 
whole problem,” he added, “is one wh 
the industry itself should settle.” . 

Mr. Wilbur explained that he coul 
not state the exact amount of oil agrees 
upon for immediate market as y 
| complications are involved. 


tions. resulted from the dismissal’ by 
the Commission of the Sol len 
Charles A. Russell, and. the ‘ Chief ~ 


a 
13) 













The Senate’s action in requesting the 4 
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Mayority header 
Planning Action 
~ On Relief Plan 


Representative Tilson Says 
‘Special Rule Will Be 

« Adopted as Soon as Pos- 
sible to Study Measure 








Following an attempt Jan. 10 on the 
part of majority leaders in the House to) 


bring up the resolution (H. J. Res. 447) | 
making appropriations for the relief of 
drought sufferers Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., Majority 
Leader of the House, stated on the floor 
of the House that a special rule will be 
brought in as soon as possible to have 
the measure considered by the House. 

The resolution, which originally pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $45,000,- 
600 for the purchase of feed, seed and 
fertilizer for farmers in the drought 
areas, was amended by the Senate so as 
to provide $15,000,000 for the purchase 
of food for those farmers. It now is 
on the Speaker’s table awaiting action 
by the House on the request of the Sen- 
ate for conference. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, asked for unani- 
mous consent to disagree to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference | 
askd for by the Senate, to which re- 
quest Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, objected. 


Action Now Favored 


Mr. Wood told the House that he has 
tried to expedite consideration of the | 
measure so that its benefits can become 
effective immediately. He said when the 
measure first came up in the House there 
was controversy over the amount which 
should be appropriated. Since the Sen- 
ate has acted, he said, he has tried each 
day to have the Senate report considered 
under unanimous consent. 

No good can be accomplished by con- 
tinual objection, the chairman told the 
House. He declared the House can ex- 
press itself when the report comes from 
the conference which would follow be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Representative Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 
fax, Va., said the matter should be ex- 
pedited, as the farmers who are affected 
by climatic conditions are very anxious 
to know what they can expect. 

Mr. Wood answered that he desires to 
avoid delay, and that if a rule were 
asked for, it would mean delay because 
several have made known their request 
for hearing when the matter comes be- 
fore the Rules Committee. “The meas- 
ure could have been disposed of several 
days ago if objections to my request had 
not continued,” he said. 


Mr. LaGuardia’s Stand 5 

Mr. LaGuardia, whose objection was 
based on his desire to have included in 
the resolution a clause which would make 
it possible for the sufferers in the cities 
to obtain some of the money which would 
be appropriated for food, and for which 
purpose he has introduced a measure, 





said that the only way he can get his| 


proposition considered is by unanimous 
consent. 


good of the whole country, but if food 
is to be included, it should be for those 
of the city as well. Mr. LaGuardia 


added that if the House conferees agree! 
with the Senate, the cities “will be left! 


in the cold.” 


Representative Byrns (Dem.), 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
said he believed the House should have 
an opportunity to register the will of 
the people, and Mr. Wood said that this 
could be done by the House instructing 
its conferees. 

Upon objection to the request of Mr. 
Woed by Mr. LaGuardia, Mr. Tilson in- 
formed the House that since it does not 
seem possible to have the unanimous 
consent granted, a rule will be brought 
in probably Jan. 12 providing for con- 
~ideration of the measure. 

Amendment Introduced 


An amendment ‘to the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill to provide $15,000,000 for 






State-owned: Chain | 


Grou 





Of Beaches Urged - 
| 


New Jersey ~ Board Suggests, 
Plan to Permit Bathing 
Without Fees 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 10. 
Development of a chain of State- 
owned bathing beaches and parks along 
the New Jersey coast is advocated in a 
report submitted to Governor Morgan F. 
Larson by the State Board of Commerce 
and Navigation. A number of shore mu- 
nicipalities, have restricted their. beaches, 
it was pointed out, and a situation is 
threatened, said the report, in which the 
casual visitor will be denied the pleasure 
of the ocean.front, execépt upon payment 
of a fee. ‘ pale, met 
G@vernor Larson several months ago 
declared that the time is coming when 
the State will be compelled to. acquire 
and operate beaches for taxpayers of 
modest means. The Board urged that - 
such a project should be initiated at once 
while the few suitable sites that remain 
can be bought at a reasonable price. 


World Association 


| 


To Promote Better — 
Business Is Favored. 





p Model of Proposed Federal Buildings in National Capital 





vania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, looking east towards the Capitol. 


_ JANUARY 12, 1931 _ 











Photo by Horydczak. 
In the plan adopted for the erection of new buildings to house the administrative activities of the 
Federal Government at Washington, D. C., as authorized by Act of Congress and approved by the 
United States Commission of Fine Arts, most of the proposed Federal buildings are to be grouped in 
an area known as the “Triangle,” stretching from the foot of the grounds of the National Capitol on the 
east to grounds in the rear of the White House and Treasury and State Departments buildings on the 
west. The view of the group model, shown above, is taken from the extreme western point, at Pennsyl- 





The Departments of War, Navy, 


Justice, Post Office, Commerce and Labor, with separate structures for several important bureaus and 
commissions, will be located in buildings in this area, 


Industrialists Recommend 
Program to. Emergency 
Committee Designed to 
Combat Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





Governmental Officers of Liberia 


Are Found Responsible for Slavery 





Labor’s Contribution 


ey 


AutHorizen STATEMENTS OnLy ARE 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN' 


Advisory Surgeon 
To Liberia Recalled 


Health Service Says Country 
Has Failed to Cooperate 
In Program 





Because of lack of cooperation on the 
part of the Liberian Government with 
the United States in the maintenance of 


| sanitary conditions and in the efforts to 


eradicate yellow fever from that re- 
public, Surgeon General H. S. Cumming 
of the Public Health Service has re- 
called Surgeon H. F. Smith, chief medi- 
cal advisor to Liberia, to the United 
States, it was stated orally Jan. 10 on 
behalf of the Service. 

About Jan. 4, 1930, upon request ‘of 
the State Department, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral assigned Dr. Smith, an experienced 
medical officer to cooperate with the 
Liberian Government for the purpose of 
conducting a campaign for the eradica- 
tion of yellow fevor. A short time be- 
fore the assignment, the American min- 
ister to Liberia died of yellow fever. 


The Liberian Government has contin- 
ually refused to cooperate it was said. 
Liberia refused to provide funds which 
were promised for conducting the neces- 
sary work and made no attempts at en- 
iorcing sanitary measures which they 
themselves adopted, it was added. 


Government Claims 
Conspiracy in Oil 


Cracking Process 


Brief Filed With Supreme | 


Court Contends Defend- 


New York, an international organization 
formed to promote the science and art of 
administration and management, and the 
| Merchants’ Association of New York 
City. : 

Both of these organizations have made 
specific recommendations for the attack 
upon the immediate problem. Other as- 
sociations and groups are making similar 
studies of the situation, and will report 
their conclusions and recommendations 
to the President’s Committee. 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York is urging every employer, large or 
small, to make his own operations a 


part of the constructive force which busi-| 


ness is exerting in the present situation. 
A committee of the association, com- 


prised of Louis K. Comstock, Ernest G., 
Draper, J. Byron Deacon and Henry} 


| Bruere, makes certain suggestions to em- 
ployers which it believes to be sound 
business practice as well as sound social 


To Unemployment 
Natives Sold to:Spanish Colony, According to Report of Relief Is Reviewed 
International Commission on Question 


, Saiisin-tedaheetionsenneeial William R. Green Declares 


That high government officials in Li-;slavery is discouraged by the govern- - 
beria, eoneiinn Vice President Fons | sa mn that any slave whe —* Workers Have Contrib- 
and the son of President King, have been | the courts for release may be granted his © 
responsible for slavery, as defined by the| freedom on a writ of habeas corpus or uted so Maintenance of 
antislavery conventicn, and that Liberian | upon direct proceeding against his mas- Industrial Peace 
natives have been sold to the Spanish|ter or owner. Evidence before the com- 
Island of Fernando Poo under conditions | mission showed that in some cases do- 
i“secarcely distinguishable from slave | mestic slaves have obtained their freedom 
raiding and slave trading” is the conclu- | upon evidence of ill-treatment. | sponsibilities in the unemployment sit- 
sion of the International Commission ap- | (ce) Whether and what leading citizens |uation and has contributed to the es- 
pointed to oo slavery conditions | of the country participate therein. |tablishment and maintenance of indus- 
in Liberia. The commission’s report was| The commission finds that there has | «.: ‘ 4 
made public by the Department of State | heen ‘no eviaanes that leading climes of) ee ete tee wevedig< —-K 
and the League,of Natons simultaneousl¥|the country participate in domestic | perating and trying circumstances,” Wil- 
in Washington and Geneva, Jan. 10. |slavery, but there is evidence that some liam R. Green, president of the Ameri- 

(A review of the communications be-| Americo-Liberians take natives as pawns,| can Federation of Labor, declared ir an 
tween the Department of State and the! and in some instances have criminally address Jan. 10 under the auspices of the 
Liberian government on the question of| abused the system for personal ends by President's Emer C itt ai 
slavery was published in the issue of| taking women as pawns and using them | : gency Committee for 


Organized labor has accepted its re- 





He said when seed was included | 
those of the city realized it was for the} 


of 
Nashville, Tenn., ranking minority mem- | 


policy. |Jan. 10.) 

The commission was composed of Dr. | 
{Cuthbert Christy, chairman and a mem-| 
ber of the League of Nations; Dr. | 
they are abso = ‘an Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University, | 
l 2 Cethe Seo Ee i and the Hon. Arthur Barclay, former 
| grams of wenevetion anil Cet PrO-| nbresident of Liberia. The commission 
ee oe ern, was appointed after exchanges of notes 
| 38. Work the full force part of the time! between the Department of State and 
rather than part of the force all of the|the Liberian Government, during which 
| em. the United States in a note dated June} 

4. Manufacture to stock to the limit of 8, 1929, informed the Liberian Govern- 
your faith in the future. ment that its export labor system had| 

5. Do all within your power to dispel | resulted in the “developemnt of a system 
unjustified apprehension among employes | which seems hardly distinguishable from 
concerning continuity of employment. a eer ae - oo in the 

6. Having done all th . | enforcement o is system the services 
| stabilize nie Sepacien” St bat ry 0 | of the Liberian Frontier Force and the 


Merchants’ Suggestions 
These suggestions are as follows: 
1. Avoid reductions in force unless 





tensiv saint -.7|/ services of certain high government offi- 

a te: replize on the Potential) vials are constantly and systematically 
} 2 ” 

7. Do not say that business cannot be| ured. 


done; rather study how it can be done. Pawning of Humans 


Taylor Society Program | Termed Common Practice 
The Taylor Society has also submitted | Among the findings of the commission 


a program for business and industry. | . , mi 
Among its proposals are: ote The Sect thet peeing of s tumes 


Pai? 2 {being, usually a child, relative or a 
i. Industrial plants can begin and con- woman, in return for money, is a common 
centrate investment in necessary new | practice in Liberia, and that these pawns 
construction and new equipment and in| are seldom redeemed. 
general maintenance work; many such | 
projects have been planned and shelved meapable, both under civilized and na- 
during prosperity for lack of time to tive law of giving consent,” the commis- 
execute them. it would be good manage- sion found. It aiso found that since Li- 
_— to ° this — now while mate- | beria had adhered to the League of Na 
rials are cheap an avai : : F apt 
. She Pp Bdo% available, _ |tions Antislavery-Convention, and since 
2. Mercantile establishments likewise slavery was now technically abolished, 
can now construct the new store fronts pawning was frequently accompanied by 


“Most of the pawns are children and 















which they have contemplated, procure 
loans to farmers for the purchase of | 2d install new show cases and shelves, 
food was introduced in the Senate Jan, | 4nd otherwise prepare for active busi- 
9 by Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- | Ness. 
kansas. 3. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

To enable the Secretary~of Agricul- 
ture, for the crop of 1931, to make ad- 
vances or loans to farmers in the drought 


Owners of homes and buildings for 
\rent will find the present an advantage- | 
ous time for economical new construction | 
and maintenance work. Apparently in- | 
consequential in each instance, the ag- | 
and/or storm-stricken areas or hail-|8tegate of such work would have a very | 
stricken areas, where he shall find that | Considerable influence. 

an emergency for such assistance exists,| 4. In addition to capital construction | 
for the purchase of food, under such|and maintenance projects suggested 
terms as he may prescribe, such advances above, both industrialists and merchants 
or loans to be made, so far as prac-|should manifest a more venturous con- 
ticable, under the same terms and con-, fidence in the future; the former by re- 
ditions as the advances or loans made|suming the production of staples and 
pursuant to the joint resolution entitled | experimenting with new lines, the latter 
“joint resolution for the relief of farm-| by price reductions which will clear their 
ers in the drought and/or storm-stricken | shelves for new merchandise purchased 
areas of the United States,” approved|at lower costs and saleable at lower 
Dec. 20, 1930, $15,000,000. prices. 


en a Reexamine Management 
Loeal Arrests Asked 5. Industrialists and merchants both 
Of Unlawful Aliens 


should reexamine their management 





|methods from the standpoint of scien- 
ific management and discover every 
possible method of stimulating business 
and every possible economy of purchas- 
ing, production and merchandising, 
thereby establishing in reduced costs of 
management and operating a basis for 
continuance of employment and _ high 
wages. 


Present Law Permits Only of} 
Warrants Issued at Washington’ 


Representative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, es. ‘ ; : 
Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 16036) in) 6 For the time being in onder st 
we . s 2 ear come may bc realize v 

the House Jan. 10, providing for local | as large a proportion as possible of 
issue of warfants of | nest or aliens | workers in the community, all employers 
unlawfully in the United States. The|should distribute available work. by 
bill also provides for the deportation of | shortening work periods rather than by 


undesirable aliens and for registration | employing a limited number full-time. 
to protect aliens lawfully resident in this | ae : 
country. In commenting on the bill, Mr. % : 
Cable said: Protection for Depositors 
“Under the present law no warrants | . , g . 
of arrest of aliens may be issued except | In Reserve Banks Urged 
from Washington. Before the warrant 
arrives at the place where needed, the 
alien may have escaped, and thereby 
may temporarily. at least, evade depor-|{9 their agcount, under the provisions of 
tation. This bill would authorize the 4 bill (H. R. 16058) introduced by Rep- 
Secretary of Labor to designate officials|ycsentative Hare (Dem.), of Saluda 
of his Department throughout the au ts. C., Jan. 10. = : ? 
try to issue warrants of arrest. | The bill, which would amend the Fed- 
“The burden of proof now imposed on/eral Reserve Act, would provide that 
the alien is limited to proof of lawful | where a member bank of the Federal Re- 


Depositors in member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System would be pro- 
tected up to 50 per cent of the amount 


entry. This bill places upon the alien|serve System failed depositors would be 
the burden of proof that he has not com-! paid off up to 50 per cent of their de- 
mitted a deportable offense, that is, in| posits in the bank from the net earn- 
addition to unlawful entry, which is made | ings of the Federal reserve banks, within 


a basis for deportation. the discretion of the Board, 


; Should the 
“This bill enlarges the class of aliens|net earnings fail to 


be adequate for 


Subject to deportation, and includes| payment of this amount, a Federal ap-|for introducing this measure is because 
criminals in addition to those who have! propriation would be made to provide|at the present time many of the ships 
committed offenses involving moral tur-| the necessary funds for payment of de-| subsidized by the Government cannot get 
pitude. In other words, the bill includes | positors in the bank up to 50 per cent,! repairs, as their owners have to pay off 


Violators of the prohibition laws.” according to the bill. 


a secret agreement that the pawn never 
was to be redeemed. Pawns are also sold 
from owner to owner, so that the person 
pawned finds it impossible to redeem 
himself without the permtssion of the 
original owner. 

The raiding of native villages by Li- 
berian troops is not uncommon, the com- 
mission founc Frequently the women 
and old men @re captured and held until 
the young men surrender. 

The Firestone Rubber Company is the 
only foreign firm in Liberia doing busi- 
ness on a large scale, the commission re- 
ported, and it has had considerable diffi- 
culty with the problem of native labor. 
This has been partly due to the fact that 
the Liberian Government undertook to 
furnish the company with labor. In this 
case the company has paid 1 cent per 
day to the Liberian Government, one-half 
a cent to the »aramount chief and one- 
half a cent to the chief for every day the 
| laborers work, 

* The Firestone company was found to 
have paid all of its labor at the rate of 
about one shilling a day, which the com- 
mission reports to be the standard rate 
in Liberia. 

The findings of the slavery commission 
follow in full text: 

The commission’s findings: 

(a) Whether slavery as defined in the 
antislavery convention in fact exists in 
the Republic. 

The commission finds that although 
classic slavery carrying the idea of slave 
markets and slave dealers no longer 
exists as such in the Republic of Liberia, 
slavery as defined by the 1926 antislav- 
ery convention does exist in so far as 
inter- and intra-tribal domestic slavery 
exists. Pawning is also recognized in the 
social economy of the republic. 

(b) Whether this system is ‘partici- 
pated in or encouraged by the govern- 
ment of the republic. 


The commission finds that domestic 





Credit Extension Urged 
For Subsidized Shipping 
Liens on ships subsidized by the Gov- 


the owners of the ships have time to 


tee on Merchant Marine, Jan. 10, 


the loans first. 


















to attract male laborers to their land. 


(d) To what extent gompulsory labor | 


exists as a factor in the social and indus- | 


trial economy of the state, either for | 


public or private purposes, and, if it does 
exist, in what manner it has been re- 
cruited and employed whether for public 
or private purposes. 


Forced Labor 
Used in Country 


The commission finds that forced labor 
has been made use of in Liberia chiefly 
for motor-road construction, for building 
civil compounds and military barracks, 
etc., and for porterage; that this labor 
has been wastefully recruited and used, 
frequently under conditions involving 
systematic intimidation and ill-treatment 
on the part of government officials, mes- 
sengers, and Frontier Force soldiers; 
that labor recruited by county superin- 
tendents and district commissioners for 
public purposes we find in many in- 
stances have been diverted to private 
use on the farms and plantations of high 
government officials and private citizens; 
that none of this labor has been paid, 
though paid labor may exist on the plan- 
tations—on the other hand, in Maryland 
some of it has been made to pay large 
sums to the plantation owners to be re- 
reseed from a term of unpaid and unfed 
abor. 


(e) Whether shipment of contract 
laborers to Fernando Poo under the terms 
of arrangement with Spain, or shipment 
of such laborers to the Congo or any 
other foreign parts is associated with 
slavery, and whether the method em- 
ployed in recruiting such laborers carries 
any compulsion. 

The commission finds that a large pro- 
portion of the contract laborers shipped 
to Fernando Poo 4nd French Gabun from 
the southern counties of Liberia have 
been recruited under conditions of crim- 
inal compulsion scarcely distinguishable 
from slave raiding and slave trading, and 
‘requently by misrepresenting the desti- 
nation, 


Labor Impressed on 
Private Plantations 


(f) Whether the labor employed for 
private purposes on privately owned or 
leased plantations is recruited by volun- 
tary enlistments or is forcibly impressed 
for this service by the Liberian Govern- 
ment or by its authority. 

The commission finds that labor em- 
ployed for private purposes on privately 
owned plantations has been impressed 
for this service on the authority of high 
government officials; that there is no evi- 
dence that the Firestone Plantations 
Company consciously employs any but 
voluntary labor on its leased rubber plan- 
tation—but this, however, was not al- 
ways the case when recruiting was sub- 
ject te government regulations, over 
which the company had little control; 
that all the company’s laborers are free 
to terminate their employment at will. 

(9) Whether the Liberian Government 
has at any time given sanction or ap- 
proval to the recruiting of labor with the 
aid and assistance of the Liberian 
Frontier Force or other persons holding 
official positions or in government em- 
ploy, or private individuals, who have 
been implicated in such recruiting with 
or without government's approval. 

The cofmmission finds that Vice Presi- 


the Liberian Government, as well as 


road construction, for shipment abroad 


and other 
assistance 


by the 
Liberian 


work, 
of the 


time of shipment. 

The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions contained in the report will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
Jan, 13, 
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dent Yancy and other high officials of 
county superintendents and districts com- 


missioners, have given their sanction for 
the compulsory recruitment of labor for 
aid and 
; Frontier 
ernment would be allowed to run until| force; and have condoned the Utilization 
. : of this force for purposes of physical 
make payments for repairs, under a bill | e¢mpulsion on road construction, for the 
(H. R. 16037) introduced by Representa- intimidation of villagers, for the humilia- 
tive Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., a|tion and degradation of chiefs, for the 
majority member of the House Commit- | jmprisornment of inhabitants, and for the 
‘ : convoying of gangs of captured natives 
Mr. Free explained that his reason] to the coast, there guarding them till the 


| Employment. 


Mr. Green’s address was delivered by 
radio over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and was the seventh in the Com- 
mittee’s series of presentations by prom- 
inent industrial and labor executives on 
stabilization of employment. A summary 
of the address issued by the Committee 
follows in full text: 3 


While millions of working men and 
women have been the victims of the ex- 
isting economic depression and, as a re- 
sult, have suffered very greatly, never- 
theless, through their trade unions and 
their national organizations, they have 
rendered service to the Nation, to indus- 
try and to the community in the devel- 
opment of relief measures designed to 
bring, assistance to those in deep dis- 


| tress and to restore normal conditions. 


Cooperation Extended 


Labor groups have cooperated with 
governmental agencies where the oppor- 


|tunity to do so has been presented and 
jhave rendered material assistance to 


those needing immediate heip. 

In response to the request of the 
President of the United States, organ- 
ized labor, through a_ representative 
group of its officers, made its contribu- 
tion to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of industrial peace in this crisis. 
In spite of most exasperating and try- 
ing circumstances it has kept the prom- 
ise it made to the Chief Executive of 
the Nation and has faced and accepted 
its responsibilities in a most construc- 
tive way. 

The representatives of labor accepted 
membership upon unemployment com- 
mittees in the different cities and States. 
They have given the benefit of their serv- 
ice, training and influence to this organ- 
ized movement created for the purpose 
of dealing directly with the serious prob- 
lem of unemployment. These _ repre- 
sentatives of labor have responded in 
every instance where they have been in- 
vited to serve on unemployment commit- 
tees created in the communities, cities, 
States and the National Gevernment. 

Because labor is conscious of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, it has sought, 
through its representatives, to be repre- 
sented on all unemployment boards and 
committees. The membership of organ- 
ized labor, through their unions, have 
been instrumental in the development of 
public works programs and have offered 
very valuable suggestions and recom- 
mendations regarding plans and policies 
which should be pursued. 


In codperation with their fellow-work- 
ers they have sought to distribute the 
amount of work available in industrial 
establishments as equitably as possible 
among the number regularly employed. 
They have sacrificed part of their em- 
ployment in order to help others. They 
have used their tradeé-union facilities 
for the purpose of securing employment 


e 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


War Department Supply 
Measure Is Criticized 


Much of the money authorized in the 
appropriations bill (H. R. 15593) for the 
War Department, is wasted on obsolete 
equipment, and upon activities intended 
entirely for propaganda purposes, Repre- 
sentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 


the bill, Jan. 10. 
on the bill. 


No action was taken 


compulsory drill in schools.” 


shaken out by sheer necessity.” 


ant Concerns Acted Ille- 
gally in Control of Patents 





The agreements between the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, The Texas 


Company and Gasoline Products Com- 


pany, primary defendants in the so- 
called “cracking process” case, went be- 
yond a legitimate exercise of the rights 
conferred by patent monopolies for pro- 
ducing “cracked” gasoline, the Depart- 
ment of Justice contends in its brief, 
filed Jan. 9 in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Standard 
Oil Company (Ind.) et al. v. United 
States, No. 378. 


The hearing of the case has been ad- 
vanced by the court and is listed on 
the call for the week of Jan. 12. 

The suit, according to the brief, was 
brought under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act charging the various defendants with 
conspiracy to establish a monopoly in the 
production of gasoline by a system of 
cross-licensing and sublicensing agree- 


ments. It was shown that the “primary | 


defendants” owned the major patents for 
producing “cracked” gasoline and had 
entered into agreements among them- 
selves cross-licensii.g these patents. Sub- 
licenses were also given to numerous 
other oil refining companies to use the 
processes. 
Master Reversed 


A special master, hearing the case 
originally, decided in favor of the oil 
companies, but the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, upon 
exceptions to his report, reversed that 
finding and handed down a decree declar- 
ing all the agreements void. 


In its brief the Government contends 
that the agreements between the pri- 
mary defendants, apart from the ques- 
tion of alleged justification under their 
patent monopolies, constitute a combi- 


nation in unlawful restraint of interstate | 


commerce, and went beyond any legiti- 
mate exercise of patent rights. 

_ However, it does not oppose modifica- 
tion of the decree of the district court 
to render merely voidable certain agree- 
ments between primary and secondary 
ane which the decree declared 
void. 

“A patent owner is entitled to the re- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 
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Funds Expended 4 
For Senator Davis 


Are Explained 






Not More Than Five Per 
Cent Spent by Organiza- 
tion in His Behalf, Sen- 
ator Nye Is Told 


Not more than 5 per cent of the funds 
expended in connection with the Brown- 
Davis organization in the 1930 election 
lin Pennsylvania was used in behalf of 
Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
it is asserted by Charles B. Hall, of 
Philadelphia, who helped in the align- 
ment of the organization, in a letter 
addressed to Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Committee investigating campaign ex- 
penditures, made public Jan. 10 by Sen- 
ator Nye. 

In a statement issued Jan. 9, Senator 
Nye estimated the expenditure in behalf 
of the Brown-Davis organization at $1,- 
200,000. Mr. Hall’s letter follows in 
full text: 

In reply to your favor of the 29th ult. 
asking for information relative to the 
‘recent Brown-Davis primary campaign 
in Pennsylvania, will say that during all 
my public life I have known and ne 





intimately associated with Hon. Fra 
cis Shunk Brown. By_ reason of ow 
long standing and genuine friendship I 
was one of the first to whom he re- 
vealed, last Winter, his ambition to be 
Governor of his native State. Both his 
great grandfather and his grandfather 
had filled that important office with honor 
and credit. 
Familiar With Record 

I could therefore well understand his 
perfectly proper desire to thus round out 
his career of useful public service. 
had seen him become a leader of the 
Philadelphia bar. I was familiar with his 
splendid record as attorney general of 
Pennsylvania. I knew that his knowl- 
edge of the needs of our Commonwealth 
was intimate and first-hand. And with 
his well-known ability and sterling in- 
tegrity I was convinced that we would 
give to our State an honest, intelligent 
and progressive administration. There- 
fore I pledged to him my aid and en- 
tered upon an active campaign In his in- 
terest which concluded only with the 
closing of the polls on election night. ~ 

Every dollar I contributed was ior the 
use and benefit of Mr. Brown, My per- 
sonal contribution and that of many 
others was sent to Mr. Vauclain, the 
treasurer of the committee, with the un- 
|derstanding that it was to be used for 
Mr. Brown for Governor and General 
Shannon for Lieutenant Governor. As 
considerable of this money was contrib- 
uted by friends of Mr. Grundy, it was 
given with the tacit understanding that 
it was to be only used in that direction. 

As to the senatorial contest between 
Secretary Davis and Senator Grundy, 
that never rose to the dignity of a con- 
test. In the country districts Secretary 
Davis was weil known and very popu- 
lar in Pennsylvania with the farming, 
mining and laboring element and had 
the support of the powerful organizations 
in Philadelphia and Allegheney. 

Talked With Secretary Davis 

I first talked with Secretary Davis as 
to candidacy for Senator last Winter in 
Florida. He was both frank and empha- 
tic. He was justly proud of the service 
he had rendered to the Nation under 
three Presidents and looked forward 
with both pleasure and confidence to the 
approaching campaign. He declared to 
me that he would not stand for any 
boodle campaign. He would not contrib- 
ute himself and would not permit the 
raising in his interest of large sums of 
money, and during the*procress of the 
campaign he reiterated publicly and pri- 
vately what I have already stated. Any 
iperson familiar with Pennsylvania poli- 
|tics in the primary campaign could have 
| told you that there was very little opposi- 
tion to Secretary Davis. : 

My experience of nearly 50 years and 
my observation of the campaign im- 
pressed upon me quite early and quite 
clearly two things; first, that Secretary 
Davis had no battle, and, second, that 


[Céntinued on Page 11, Column 1.] 











Miss., told the House, while at@cking 


“The whole world is suffering from a 
dose of militarism that gave us a war 
the world can’t pay for,” Mr, Collins 
said, “and public sentiment is against 


Mr. Collins declared that tH@ current 
bill was entirely a War Department bill, 
accepted by the Budget Bureau and by 
the Committee without any practical 
changes and without sufficient analysis. 
“It is a dangerous policy for this Con- 
gress to accept the passive role of ap- 
proving programs of national defense 
prepared by fighting men, whose training 
mekes them creatures of habit and fits 
them into old ruts where they stay until | 
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PusLisHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


President Denies Senate Request 
~ On Power Commission Nominees 





Asserts Attempt Is Being Made to Dictate to 


An Administrative Agency in Appoint- 


‘ 


ment of Subordinate Employes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
rected to restore the three names to the| that those who favored this resolution 


calendar. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
after the action of the Senate in restor- 
ing the names to the calendar of execu- 
tive business, read to the Senate ex- 
cerpts from the supplementary state- 
ment issued by Pre ident Hoover, in 
which the President asserted in substance 
that the “Senate is trying to symbolize 
Hoover as a friend of the power trusts.” 

Senator Wheeler declared that the 
President was unjustified at drawing any 
such conelusion from the discussion be- 
fore the Senate. 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- | 


nia, in reply to Senator Wheeler, said 
that “nobody is justified in saying that 
the President is in league with the power 
trusts against the interests of the peo- 
ple.” 


“Notwithstanding the statement of the; 


Senator from California,” Senator 


Wheeler said, “I am much more justified | 


in@cbming to that conclusion than the 
President is in asserting that the Senate 
is trying to symbolize him as a friend 
ot the power trusts.” 

“To the Senate of the United States: 
I am in receipt of the resolution of the 
Senate dated Jan. 5, 


spectfully requested to return to the 
Senate the resolution advising and con- 
senting to the appointment of George 
Otis Smith to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which was 
agreed to on Saturday, Dec. 20, 1930.’ 

“TI have similar resolutions in respect 
to the appointment of Messrs. Claude 
L. Draper and Colonel Marcel] Garsaud. 

“On Dec. 20, 1930, I received the usual 
attested resolution of the Senate, signed 
by the Secretary of the Senate as fol- 
lows: ‘Resolved, that the Senate advise 
and consent to the’ appointment of the 
following-named person to the office 
named agreeably to his nomination: Fed- 
eral Power Commission: George Otis 
Smith, to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission.” * 

“T received similar resolutions in re- 
spect to Col. Garsaud and Mr. Draper. 


were constitutionally made, with the 
consent of the Senate formally commu- 
- nicated to me and that the return of the 


documents by me and reconsideration by | 


the Senate would be ineffective to disturb 
the appointees in their offices. I cannot 
admit the power in the Senate to en- 
croach upon the Executive functions by 
removal of a duly appointed executive 
officer under the guise of reconsideration 
of his nomination. 
“T regret that I must refuse to accede 
to the requests. 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


President Issues 
Statement on Subject 
Shortly after he had transmitted his 


message to the Senate, President Hoover 


mud a statement in which he reiter- 
ted that he had been advised by the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
that the appointments of the three Com- 


missioners were constitutionally made} 


Paid are not subject to recall. 

“In any event,” said the President, 
“‘the objective of the Senate constitutes 
an attempt to dictate to an administra- 
tive agency upon the appointment of 
subordinates and an attempted invasion 
of the authority of the Executive. These, 
as President, I am bound to resist, 

“T cannot, however, allow a false issue 
to be placed before the country,” he 
stated. “There is no issue for or against 
power companies.” 

President Hoover then reviewed reor- 
ganization of the Feder&il Power Com- 
mission, the recent Senate debate on the 
resolution asking for the return of the 
papers in the case of the Commission- 
ers, the Executive’s authority and other 
phases of the matter and concluded: 

“I regret that the Government should 
be absorbed upon such questions as the 


action of the Power Commission in em-| 


ployment or nonemployment of two sub- 
ordinate officials at a time when the 
condition of the country requires every 
constructive energy.” 

The statement was made public after 
a long conference by the President with 
Attorney General Mitchell. It follows 
in full text: 

“T have today notified the Senate that 
I will not accede to their resolution re- 
questing the return to the Senate of the 
resolutions advising and consenting to 
the appointment of Messrs. George Otis 
Smith, Col. Marcel Garsaud and Mr. 
Claude L. Draper, members of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 


“TI am advised by the Attorney General | 


tflat these appointments were constitu- 
Sraally made, are not subject to recall 
afd that the request cannot be complied 
with by me. 
of the 


In’ any event the objective 


the appointment of subordinates and an 
attempted invasion of the authority of 
the Executive. These, as 
bound to resist. 


“T o < ) 
I cannot, however, allow a false is- | sion that under the new law their em- 


| ployment was automatically terminated. 


sue to be placed before the country. There 
is no issue for or against power com- 
panies, 


Reviews Reorganization 


Of Power Commission 


“It will be recalled that on my recom- 
mendation the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was reorganized from the old basis 
of three cabihet members giving a small 
part of their time, to a full Commission 
of five members, in order that adequate 
protection could be given to. public in- 
terest in the wate? resources of the coun- 
try, and that I further recommended that 
the Commission should be given author- 
ity to regulate all interstate power rates. 
The law establishing the new Commis- 
sion became effective last June although 
legislation giving it authority to regu- 
late rates has not yet been enacted. 

“The resolutiens of the Senate may 
have the attractive political merit of giv- 
ing rise to a legend that those who voted 
for it are ‘enemies of the power inter- 
ests,’ and, inferentially, those who voted 
against it are ‘friends of the power in- 
terests,’ and it may contain a hope of 
Symbolizing me as the defender of 
power interest if I refuse to sacrifice 
three outstanding public servants, or to 
allow the. Senate to 
ministrative Board the appointment of 
its subordinates, and if I refuse to allow 
fundamental encroachment by the Sen- 


upon the constitutional independence | 


Y the Executive. Upon these things the 
people will pass unerring judgment. 





1931, ‘That the | 
President of the United States be re-/| 


. : | melled. 
“T am advised that these appointments | 





Ricreweny: 





President, I am | Washington, met and assumed the re- 


i tinue the clerical employes and further 
|} action was deferred upon the secretary, 
;a . : 
' others, until a meeting of the full Com- 


land MeNinch, which was held early in 
| January. 


dictate to an ad-! 





are intent upon removing Messrs. Smith, 
Draper and Garsaud, not because they 
are unqualified but to insist upon the 
Senate’s own selection of certain subor- 
dinates. Irrespective of the unique fit- 
ness of these Commissioners for their 
positions and before they have given a 
single decision in respect to any power 
company, they are to be removed unless 
they are willing to accept employes not 
of their choosing. It is not only the 


| right but it is also the duty of the Com- 


mission under the law to appoint its 
own employes. 


Authority of Executive 
Department at Issue 


“Tt must assume the responsibility for 
the conduct of its office. The fitness of 
its subordinates for the fulfilment of 
their respective duties must be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners and no hon- 
orable man could accept such responsi- 
bilities upon any other terms. If the ap- 
pointments of these Commissioners are 
withdrawn, it is obvious that their suc- 


| cessors must accept the Senate’s views | 
| of these subordinates. 


“The resolution raises the question of 
the’ independence of the Executive arm 
of the Government in respect of the ap- 
pointment.and removal of executive of- 
ficials. _Many Presidents have had to 
meet this particular encroachment upon 
the Executive power’ in some form. 
Every one of them has repelled it, and 
every President has handed on this au- 
thority unimpaired. It reaches to the 
very fundamentals of independence and 
vigor of the Executive, whose power 
comes from the people alone and the 
maintenance of which is vital to the pro- 
tection of public interest and the integ- 
rity of the Constitution. 

“The President is responsible to the 
people to see that honest and capable 
officials are employed by or appointed 
to the various administrative agencies of 
the Government. I do not appoint nor 
recommend any subordinate of the Power 
Commission. Under the law the Com- 
mission appoints these officers untram- 
If the Power Commission shall 
fail to employ honest and capable offi- 
cials, it is within my power to remove 
such officials as well as the members of 
the Commission. I have not and shall 
not hesitate to exert that authority. 

“The House of Representatives has the 
right to impeach any public official and 
if the Power Commission shall be derelict 


derly and constitutional manner of pro- 


cedure by the legislative branch would| 


be by impeachment, and not through an 
attempt by the Senate to remove them 
under the guise of reconsidering their 
nominations, or any attempt to force ad- 


| ministrative agencies to a particular 


action. 


| Describes Procedure 


Taken by Senate 


“In July last, I nominated to the Sen- 


ate Col. Garsaud ‘and Messrs. Draper and | 8€¢, declared that the names: should go 
Williamson as members of the new Com- | #84in to the calendar and that he would 
mission. Their character and fitness for | ike to vote again against confirmation 
its duties were inquired into by a Com-|° the appointments. 

mittee of the Senate and favorably re- | 


ported, Owing to the press of business 
in the last session, these nominations 
were not considered at that time. Their 
names remained before the country for 
four months and in December I re- 
nominated them to the Senate together 
with Mr. George Otis Smith and Mr. 
Frank R. McNinch. The qualifications 
of all five members were again search- 
ingly investigated by the Committee,.the 
nominations were favorably reported to 
the Senate and they were confirmed on 
Dec. 19 and 20 after full consideration 
and debate. 

“Mr. George Otis Smith has been in 
public service, as a member and head 
of the Geological Survey for 30 years 
through Democratic as well as Republi- 
can Administrations. He has distin- 


guished himself as an independent de-| 


voted public official with a larger knowl- 
edge of water power resources of the 
United States than any other man. He 
was chosen as chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Col. Garsaud is an eminent engi- 
neer and had a distinguished service as 
Colonel in the Army during the World 
War. Mr. Drapér served for 10 years 
as, chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of his State with the universal 
approval of the citizens of that State. 
Not a single member is in the remotest 
way connected with power interests. 
“Upon confirmation, official notice was 
forwarded to me by the Secretary of the 
Senate in accordance with the precedents 
of many years. I thereupon issued the 
Commissions and the appointees were| 
duly sworn into office. 


Action of Commission 


| On Retention of Staff | 


Senate corfstitutes an attempt to | 
to an administrative agency upon | 


“Messrs. Smith, Draper and Garsaud, 
the only members who were then in 


onsibility of office, and I understand, 
notified all employes of the old Commis- 


Arrangements were made with the Civil | 
Service Commission to temporarily con- | 


solicitor’ and an accountant, and 


mission, including Messrs. Williamson 


in the performance of its duties, the or-| his request he did not do 








“At that time all employes, including | 
the three men whose dismissal has been, 
the subject of controversy, were informed 
they could apply for reappointment and 
their qualifications would be examined. 
I'am informed that the solicitor and ac- 
countant have applied for reappointment 
but no action has been taken by the 
Commission upon their applications, The 
chairman of tle Commission has, how- 
éver, expressed disapproval especially of | 





the former secretary and the solicitor | 
because of long continued bickerings and | 
controversies among employes of the old} 


Commission. I 


“I regret that the Government should) 
be absorbed upon such questions as the 
action of the Power Commission in em-| 
ployment or nonemployment of two su- 
bordinate officials at a time when the con- 
dition of the country requires every con-| 
structive energy.” 

Senate Hears Message 


In Executive Session 
Shortly following the recgipt of the| 
message by the Senate, on the motion} 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 





jlina, stated in the Senate Jan. 10 that 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan, 10, 1931 


11:30 a. m.—Col. M. S. Guggenheim, 
Army Reserve Corps Officer, called to 
pay his respects, 

12 m.— Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of.Norfolk, Va., headed a dele- 
gation of lawyers from Virginia, who 
called to urge the appointment of 
Judge Luther B, Way, of Norfolk, to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to succeed 
Judge D. L. Groner, who was recently 
appointed to be a judge of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Smith (Dem), 
of South Carolina, called to discuss 
agricultural relief. 

12:45 m—Judge John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, called to recommend issuance of 
an appeal for an additional $10,000,000 
contribution to the Red Cross drought- 
relief work. 

2:30 p. m.—The Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, called to discuss 
the action of the Senate in requesting 
the President to return the papers in 
the case of the nominations of three 
members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, George Otis Smith, Marcel 
Garsaud and Claude L. Draper. , 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with | 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 
—_—_————eeeeae se 0 eee’ 

in order that the message might be read. 

Following its reading Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, gave notice that he} 
would move that no appropriation be| 
made for the salaries of these members| 
of the Power Commission when the in-| 
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Fund for Testing 


All-Metal Type 
Dirigible Asked 


Appropriation of $200,000 
-In War Department Bud- 





get Is Opposed by Repre 
sentative Taber . 


The appropriation of $200,000 for ex- 
periments with an all-metal dirigible, 
which is in¢luded in the Appropriations 
Bill. for the War Department (H. R. 
15593) is only an opening wedge and will 
eventually require the expenditure of 
$10,000,000, Representative Taber (Rep.), 
of Auburn, N. Y., told the House Jan. 8. 
This is a proposition to get the: War De- 
partment in experimental work with 
dirigibles, he said, with resulting waste 
and duplication. 

“This entire proposition is suggested 
by a strong and powerful lobby and by 


|great engineers who have banded to- 


gether for the development of the metal- 


clad airship,” Mr. Taber said. “They 
told us themselves, when before the} 
Naval Committee in 1926, that they 


would rely on commercial sources for the 
further development of the metal-clad 
dirigible, if they were given a contract 
for a small metal-clad ship at that time,” 
he added. 

“Two Zeppelins are now being built for 


dependent . offices appropriations bill, in| the Navy Department with a capacity of 


which provision for the salaries is to be | 
made, comes before the Senate. 

“Since the President hasn’t seen fit | 
to cooperate and return these names to) 
the Senate, I propose to move that no 
appropriation be made for their sal- 
aries,” Senator Wheeler announced, “If 
the President feels that he can hide be- 
hind the advice that these men were le- 
gally appointed, the Senate can say that | 
they were not legally appointed by with- 
holding their salaries.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
moved that the executive clerk be di- 
rected to place the three names on the| 
executive calendar of the Senate. “Inas- 
much as the Senate voted for recon- 
sideration of the vote by which these 
nominations were confirmed, by what, 
right has the executive clerk committed 
these three names from the executive 
calendar?” he demanded. “There is no 
obstacle whatever, notwithstanding that 
the papers were not present, to includ- 
ing these three names.” 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
supporting the contention of the Montana 
Senator, declared that the putting of the 
names on the calendar does not consti- 
tute an action of the Senate but is a 
ministerial action by the clerk which| 
saterally follows a vote for reconsidera-! 

n, 

Senator Walsh stated that in making] 
1 so with a 
view to further action on the confirma- 
tions. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, | 
announced that he did not wish to be 
bound by the further action which might 
be forthcoming, Should later develop- 
ments make such action advisable, he 
stated that he would “feel perfectly free 
to ask a vote.” Explaining that he had 
no plan of action, he said that he “did 
not want by my silence to assent to 
that statement.” ; 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 


Senate Acted on Motions 
Of Senator Walsh 


_ In deciding to reconsider the nomina- 

tions and in requesting the President to 
return the papers in the case, the Senate 
acted on motions by Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, submitted Jan. 5, which were 
identic in language except for the names 
of the individuals concerned. The mo- 
tion involving the name of George Otis 
Smith, chairman of the Commission, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“That the vote taken on the 20th of 

December last, by which the Senate ad- 
vised and consented to the nomination 
of George Otis Smith as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, be re- 
considered, and that the President be re- 
quested to return to the Senate the noti- 
fication of the action of the Senate in 
relation thereto.” 
_ Disposition of this motion, and mo-|} 
tions respecting Marcel Garsaud and| 
Claude L. Draper, finally came under a 
unanimous consent agreement obtained 
by Senator MeNary, of Oregon, the as- 
sistant majority leader, after five futile 
attempts. The President Pro Tempore, 
however, construed the agreement as 
providing for separate votes, first, on 
the motion¥to reconsider and, second, on 
the request to the President. The vote 
In each instance on the Smith case was 
44 ayes and 37 noes, with no Senator 
changing his position. 

With the lineup thus shown by two 
roll calls, the motions respecting Mr. 
Garsaud and Mr. Draper were adopted 
by a viva voce vote, The roll call votes 
were as follows: | 


6,500,000 cubic feet and one of these 


{ships will be ready for delivery within | 


one year. It is an absolute waste for us 
to go into the building of an experimen- 
tal type ship such as this, without first 
|trying out the Zeppelins now being built 
|for the Navy Department, and determin- 
|ing whether their military value justi- 
fies taking on such a large investment.” 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., told the House that if the 


Department bill, experimentation in this 
line must cease. 

“The widest experiments that can be 
carried on in anticipation of war are in 
the field of science,’ Mr. Cramton said, 
“and unless we have experiments, our 
science cannot progress.” 

Mr. Taber pointed out that at a time 
the deficit that we are facing may run 
as high as $1,000,000,000, it is not fair 
to embark on a $10,000,000 project. 
“That is all that it is” he declared, “and 
should we yield to the lobby and propa- 
ganda, wasting the taxpayers and the 
public’s money on something that the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment do not need. To their credit let it 
be said that both Departments are op- 
posed to this foolish venture.” 





‘Appropriation Requested 
For Water Commission 


Authorization for an appropriation of 
$287,000 to further provide for defray- 
ing 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, would be made in a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 462) introduced by Repre- 
sentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., Jan. 10. 


professional services at rates and in 
amounts determined by the Secretary of 
State, and expenses from drilling and 
testing of dam sites by contract, if 
deemed necessary. 

A recommendation was received by the 
House in a message from the President 


appropriation is not included in the War | 


the expenses of the International | 


The funds would be used to pay for! 


| Same 





Jan. 9, proposing the enactment of this 
legislation. 
wren 
chief accountant had been ousted from 
their jobs by the act of Congress which 
reorganized the Commission; that the 
Commission had no course other than to 
declare all places vacant and reinstate 
the staff it desired to retain. 

This argument was met, however, by 
the charge from other Senators that the 
Commission was favorable to 
power interests” and that it wanted to 
get rid of Messrs. Russell and King, 
who, it was asserted during debate, “in- 
sisted on enforcing the law against the 
power interests and stood on the side of 
the public.” 

Some Senators claimed the Senate’s 
rules permitted a recall of the names 
because the notification had gone to the 
White House before the second day of 
consideration of executive business by 
the Senate had elapsed, and that Senate 
rules providing for notification oply after 
such second day retained jurisdiction for 
the Senate. In opposition to this view, 
others asserted the Senate had waived 
its right and the matter was out of its 
hands. 

The vote of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, favoring recall of the names, was 
predicated on the theory, he announced, 


coordinate with Congress,” was seeking 
to serve the public interest as was the 
Senate in the instant case, and that there 
would be cooperation accorded in com- 
plying with the Senate’s request. 








Yeas (44) | 

Repubicans (13): Blaine, Borah, Brook- | 

hart, Cutting, Frazier, Howell, Johnson, | 
La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, 
Nye, Pine. | 
Democrats (30): Ashurst, Barkley, Black, 
Bratton, Bulkley, Caraway, Connally, Cope- 
land, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Harris, 
Harrison, Hawes, Heflin, King, McGill, Me- 
Kellar, Marrison, Robinson (Ark.), Shep- 
pard, Smith, Thomas (Okla.), Trammell, | 


Congress 
Committee Meetings 


Week Beginning Jan, 12 





Senate 


“the | 


that “another branch of the Government, | 





Jan. 12—Public Lands, hearing, 10 a. m.; 
Naval Affairs, executive; Judiciary, execu- 


Tydings, Wagner, Walsh (Mont.), Wheeler, | tive. ' 
Williamson. | Jan. 13—Campaign Expenditures, hearing 
Farmer-L : Shipstead. 10 a. m.; Indian Affairs, hearing, 10:30 a. 
permmtne Ay) Shipetseg |m.; Territories and Insular Affairs, execu- 

Nays (37) tive. ‘ ‘ 
Republicans (32): Bingham, Capper,;| Jan. 14—Tertitories and Insular Affairs, | 


Carey, Couzens, Dale, Davis, Deneen, Fess, | 


Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, Hale, Hast-| Jan. 15—Commerce, 

ings, Hebert, Jones, Kean, MeNary, Met-| hearing, 10 a. m. u 

calf, Morrow, Moses, Oddie, Partridge,} Jan. 16—Military Affairs, executive. 

Phipps, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer,| 

Thomas (Idaho), Townsend, Vandenberg, House 

Waleats. | 2—Appropriations: Subcommittees | fancy 
Democrats. (5); Broussard, Brock, Ken-; J@". 12—Appropriations: | s : vs 


drick, Ransdell, Steck. 
Not Voting (15) 
Republicans (8): Gillett, Glenn, Hatfield, | 
Keyes, Patterson, Robinson (Ind.), Schall, | 
Weterman. | 
Democrats (7): 
Simmons, Stephens, 
(Mass.), 


| 
Blease, Hayden, Pittman, | 
Swanson, Wals 


Senator Blease 
States Position 
Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 


ad he been present he would have voted 
against the Walsh motion, contending 
that should three of the nominations de- 
serve reconsideration all five should, He 
stated also that.he did not believe the| 
Senate had the right to demand that| 
the names be returned by the President, 
adding that he hoped the President 
would see fit to refuse to return them. 
In defense of the Commission, some 
Senators declared during debate on the 





+ Much) of the debate indicates plainly | the Senate went into executive session! Walsh resolution that the solicitor and 


~ 


lmainder of the week. 


executive. | 





}of the Children’s 








| Flower Type Created in Federal Gardens 





Propagation of new varieties of flowers is one of the activities of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture. 
type of chrysanthemum developed by the Federal botanists is 


shown above. The color of the 


pink shading into pure white; the type has been named the “Peggy 
Ann Hoover,” after the granddaughter of President Hoover. 





‘Measure to Promote Infant Welfare 


Is Given Final Approval by Senate 


‘Million Dollars a Year Authorized; Effort to Limit Time 


Of Measure 








Department of Agriculture. 


A 


feathery, quill-shaped petals is 


( YEARLY 
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Musele Shoals: 





Is Defeated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


necticut, criticized the bill because, -he; been made, and at the beginning of each 


said, it constitutes an invasion of State} 


sovereignty, and urged the adoption of 
the King amendment. 


fiscal year thereafter, the Children’s Bu- 
reau shall make the apportionment 
herein provided for and shall certify to 


The bill authorizes an appropriation|the Secretary of the Treasury the 


of $1,000,000 per year to enable State} 


agencies of health in cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 


ment of Labor to promote the welfare of | 


mothers and infants. 


sions of this act, and shall certif 


amount estimated by the Bureau to be 
necessary for administering the provi- 


Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
treasurers of the various States the 


The appropriations thus provided will|@™mount which has been apportioned to 


be apportioned as follows: Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to each State, and the re- 
mainder to each State in proportion of 


population, provided, that no payment | 


shall be made in any year to any State 
until an equal sum has been made avail- 
able by the State to match the Federal 
funds. 

The Jones bill is substantially the 
as the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
which expired June 30, 1929. It follows 
in full text: 


Appropriate Million 


Annually for Work 

A bill (S. 255) for the promotion of 
the health and welfare of mothers and 
infants, and for éther purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and HouSe 
of Representatives of the United States 


there is hereby authorized to be appro- 


priated, out of any money in the Treas- | 


ury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
of $1,000,000 per annum for enabling 


the State agencies of health in coopera- | 


tion with the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor to promote the 


health and welfare of mothers and in-| 


fants. Subject to the provisions of this 
act, the appropriation herein authorized 
shall be apportioned among the States 
as follows: $15,000 to each State and 
the balance among the States in the pro- 
portion which their population bears to 
the total population of the United States 


according to the last preceding United | 


States Census: Provided, that no pay- 
ment shall be made in any year to any 
State until an equal sum hasbeen made 
available by the State for the mainte- 
nance of the services provided for in 
this act. 

So much of the amount apportioned 
to any State for any fiscal year as re- 
mains unpaid to such State at the close 
thereof shall be available for expendi- 
tures in that State until the close of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Section 2. There is hereby created a 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, 
which shall consist of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the United States Commisisoner 
of Education, hereafter designated in this 
act as the board, and which shall per- 
form the duties provided for in this act. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shall be charged with 
the administration of this act, except 
as herein, otherwise provided, and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall be 
the executive officer. It shall be the duty 
Bureau to make or 
cause to be made such studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports as will promote the 
efficient administration of this act. 
Require States Accept 


Provisions of Act 
Sec. 3. In order to secure the benefits 


border patrol bill!of the appropriation authorized in sec- 
tion 1 of this act a State must have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the act entitled 
“An Act for the promotion of the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and in- 


and for other purposes,” ap- 


on independent offices and Navy appropria- | proved Nov. 28, 1921, and shall not have 


tion bills; 


latter part of week subcommittee on Dis- | 


trict of Columbia appropriation bill will | 
begin meeting. Agriculture: Arboretum | 
land bill, executive; Naval Affairs: Con- | 


' struction program, 10:30 a, m. | £02 : 
: ; Subcom- }this act, as the Qhildren’s Bureau may 


Jan. 13—World War Veterans: 


executive; also during the re- | repealed its acceptance of said act, or 
Some time during] shall through the legislative authority 
thereof accept the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 4. So much, not to exceed 5 per 


centum, of the appropriation authorized 


for any fiscal year under section 1 of 


mittee on hospital construction, 10 a, m.; |estimate to be necessary for administer- 


Military Affairs; Private bills, 10:30 a. m. 

Jan. 14—Banking and Currency: Exten- 
sion of time for payment of loans to Fed- 
eral land banks, 10 a. m.; Insular Affairs: 
Samoan independence, 10 a, m.; Judiciary: 
H. J. Res. 356 to exclude in reapportion- 
ment, 10:30 a. m. . ; 

Jan. 15—Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments: Executive; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: Seaman bills, 10:30 a. m.; Mili- 
tary Affairs: Private bills, 10:30 a. m.; 
World War Veterans: Subcommittee on 
hospital construction, 10:30 a, m.; Irriga- 
tion: Meeting Joint Committee on Umatilla 
Rapids bill, 10:30 a. m, F i 

Jan. 16—Military Affairs: Private bills, 
10:30 a. mj World War Veterans: Sub- 
committee on hospital construction, 10:36 
a. m. 





provided, shall be deducted for that pur- 
pose, to be available until expended. 


Sec. 5. Out of the amounts authorized4 
under section 4 of this act the Children’s | 
Bureau is authorized to employ such as-| 
sistants, clerks, and other persons in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, to 
be taken from the eligible lists of the 
Civil Service Commission, and to pur- 
chase such supplies, material, equipment, 
office fixtures, and apparatus, and to in- 
cur such travel and other expense as it 
may deem necessary for carrying out 


the purposes of this act. 


Sec. 6. Within 60 days after any ap- 
propriation authorized by this, act has 





each State for the fisca! year for which 
such appropriation has been made, 


States Would Outline 
Plans to Bureau 


Sec. 7. The State health agency of any 


|State desiring to secure the benefits of 


the appropriations authorized by this 


jact for the promotion of the health of 
|mothers and children shall submit to the 


Children’s Bureau detailed plans for 
carrying~out the provisions of this act 
within such State, which plans shall be 
subject to the approval of the Board: 
Provided, That the plans of the States 


‘under this act shall provide that no offi- 


cial, or agent, or representative in car- 


jrying out the provisions of this act shall 


enter any home or take charge of any 


; |child over the objection of the parents, 
of America in Congress assembled, that | 


or either of them, or the person stand- 
ing in loco parentis or having custody 
of such child. If these plans shall be in 
conformity with the provisions of this 
act and reasonably appropriate and ade- 
quate to carry out its purposes, they 
shall be approved by the Board and due 
notice of such approval shall be sent to 
the State agency by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Section 8. No official, agent, 
resentative of the Children’s 
shall by virtue of this act have 


or rep- 


any 


lright to enter any home over the ob- 


jection of the owner thereof, or to take 
charge of any child Over the objection 
of their parents, or either of them, or of 
the person standing in loco parentis or 
having custody of such child. Nothing 
in this act shall be construed as limit- 


ing the power of a parent or guardian} 


or person standing in loco parentis to 
determine what treatment or correction 
shall be provided for a child or the 
agencies to be employed for such pur- 
pose. 

Section 9. Within 60 days after any 
appropriation authorized by this act has 


| been made, and as often thereafter while 


such appropriation remains unexpended 


as changed conditions may warrant, the | 


Children’s Bureau shall ascertain the 
amounts available in the several States 


2ooperating with the Children’s Bureau | 


as provided by this act and shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount to which each State is entitled 
under the provisions of this act. Such 


certificate shall state (1) that the State| 


has, through its legislative authority, 
accepted the provisions of this act, or 
that the State has otherwise qualified 
to secure the benefits' of the appropria- 
tion as provided in section 8 hereof; 
(2) the fact that the health agency of 
the State has submitted to the Children’s 
Bureau detailed plans for carrying out 
the provisions of this act, and that such 
plans have been approved by the Board; 
(3) the amount to which the State is 
entitled under .the provisions of this 
act. Such certificate, when in conformity 
with the provisions hereof, shall, until 
revoked as provided in section 10 hereof, 
be sufficient authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make payment to 
the State in accordance therewith. 
Reports of Expenditures 


Would Be Mandatory 

Section 10. Each State health agency 
cooperating with the Children’s Bureau 
under this act shall make such reports 
concerning its operation and expendi- 
tures as shall be_ prescribed or re- 
quested by the Bureau. -The Children’s 


ing the provisions of this act, as herein| Bureau may, with the approval of the 
| Board, and shall, upon request of a ma- 


jority of the Board, withhold any further 
certificate provided for in section 9 
heveof whenever it shall be determined 
as to any State that the agency thereof 
has not properly expended the money 
paid to it or the moneys herein required 
to be made available by such State for 
the purposes and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. Such 
tificate may be withheld until such time 
or upon such conditions as the Children’s 
Bureau, with the approval of the Board 
may determine; when so withheld the 
State agency may appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States who may 


y to the | 








cer- | 
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Lease to Farm 


Agency Proposed 


Extra Session May Be Forced 
To Bring Action on Prob- 
lem, Senator Black of 
Alabama States 


A proposal to lease the Government- 
owned nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.} to a cooperative organization of 
farmers was made in the Senate Jan. 10 
by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
who said he would introduce such a pro-~ 
posal as an amendment to any Muscle 
Shoals legislation which may receive ac- 
tion by Céngress at the present session, 
or as a separate bill. 


Senator Black also said that if no 


| Muscle Shoals legislation is enacted “at 


this session or in the near future, it is 
my intention to join any group in any 
legitimate effort to bring on an extra 
session to settle this long-delayed prob- 
lem.” 


He urged the passage of such legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the farmer, stat- 
ing that the nitrate plants were intended 
for the aid of agriculture through the 
production of fertilizer. 


Important To Farmers 


The question of fertilizer, the Alabama 
Senator declared, is of prime importance 
to farmers of the southern States. It is 
not a question to the people of the West 
but-it is to the South, he said. Last year 
in Alabama about one-fourth the return 
from every pound of cotton produced 
had to be paid out for fertilizer, he con- 
tinued, adding that this was true also in 
North and South Carolina’ and other 
southern States. 

Before the question of power is con- 
sidered in connection with. the Muscle 
Shoals project, the problem of fertilizer 
should be considered, Senator Black 
stated. “If we provide nitrate, we will 
do something to give the farmer relief,” 
he asserted. In the operction of the 
plants employment would be furnished 
for thousands, he pointed out. 

His proposal for leasing of the plants 
to a farmers’ cooperative organization 
would provide that the plants be oper- 
ated without profit ar@ for the benefit 
of the farmer, he explained. “The idle- 
ness of the Muscle Shoals plant is a na- 
tional crime and a national disgrace,” 
he declared. 


; Differences Only Slight 

Slight differences of opinion among the 
House conferees on Muscle Shoals as to 
the question of leasing the nitrate plants 
was given as the reason of postpone- 
ment of final settlement until Jan. 12 by 
Representative Fisher (Dem.), of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a conferee, in an oral state- 
ment Jan. 10, 

This statement was made following 


}a@ meeting of the House conferees on 
|Jan. 10, and Mr. Fisher said that an- 


other meeting will be held on Jan, 2, at 
which time it is hoped a final agree- 
ment may be reached. 

“There are some differences of opinion 
among us on the question of leasing 
the nitrate plants,” he said. “I can say 
that these differences are not serious 
and should be ironed out Monday, paving 
the way for a meeting with the Senate 
managers Monday afternoon or Tuesday, 

“We are trying to make the: terms 
for leasing the nitrate plants as at- 
tractive as possible. 





either affirm or reverse the action 
of the Bureau with such _ direc- 
tions as he shall consider proper: 


Provided, That before any such certifi- 
cate shall be withheld from any State, 
the chairman of the board shall give 
notice in writing to the authority desig- 
nated to represent the State, stating spe- 
cifically wherein said State has failed 
to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Section 11. No portion of any moneys 
apportioned under this act for the benefit 
of the States shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, 
preservation, or repair of any building 
or buildings or equipment, or for the 


|purchase or rental of any buildings or 
Bureau | 


lands, not shall any such moneys, or 
moneys required to be made available 
by any State for the purposes and in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
act, be used for the payment of any 
maternity or infancy pension, stipend, or 
gratuity. 

Section 12. The Children’s Bureau shall’ 
perform the duties assigned to it by this 
act under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and he shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a full ac- 
count of the administration of this act 
and expenditures of the moneys herein 
authorized. 

Section 13. This act shall be construed 
as intending to secure to the various 
States control of the administration of 
this act within their respective States, 
subject only to the provisions and pure 
poses of this act. : 

Section 14. The Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico and the District 
of Columbia shall be entitled to share 
the benefits of this act upon the same 
terms and conditions as any of the sev- 
eral States: Provided, That in the case 
of the District of Columbia acceptance 
of the terms of the act by the District 
Commissioners shall entitle the District 
to share in the benefits of the act. 
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SECLUSION 


Residential seclusion at the St. Regis 
is now heightened even more in the 
decorating of seyeral new suites by 
Karl Bock. These Avenue-home set- » 
tings are available for day-by-day stays. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue - New Yotk 
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* rich meal served without adequate| 


Public Health Service Says 
Carbohydrates Are Essen- 
tial to Utilization of Pro- 
teins and Fats 


adequate diet should include fuel 
sien, developing foods, mineral salts, 
vitamins and some roughage, all of which 
may be easily found in the most inex- 
msive ‘and commonest foods, it was 
stated orally Jan. 10 by the Public Health 
Service. 
The simplest menu when correctly pre- 
red and served in appetizing fashion, 
it was stated, is much better than a} 


| 
| 


Verne. followin additional information 
was also furnished by the service: 

One of the primary factors to be 
looked for in an adequate diet is the | 
presence of fuel foods. These are what 
are known as the carbohydrates and the 
fats. The carbohydrates include the 
the starches such as are 
found in potatoes, bread, peas, beans, 
rice and other cereals. A liberal car- 
bohydrate intake is essential to the | 

roper utilization of the other types of | 
‘ood eaten. 

Fat As Source of Energy’ 


| 
The other fuel food, fats, consist of | 
the various vegetable fats and oils, par-| 
ticularly butter, and animal oils and | 
fats. Fat is important as a source of} 
energy because of its high caloric value. | 
Because it furnishes the body a large 
amount of energy, it relieves certain di- 
gestive organs (the intestinal tract) of 
the necessity to take care of an exces- 
sive amount of carbohydrate food. Also 
to a certain extent it spares the other 
type of food, protein. However, it must 
be emphasized that it is not as effective 
in sparing protein as is carbohydrate. 
During starvation fat is the chief source 
of energy, for as is well known, the 
person at this time lives largely on 





-- his own stores of fat. 


+. 


The normal diet should contain the de- 
veloping foods ghich are the proteins. 


~ These are necessary for growth and ac- 


tivity. The proteins are spoken of as 
the nitrogen containing foods,- as dis- 
tinguished from the carbohydrates and 
fats which do not contain nitrogen but 
are essentially made up of other ele- 
ments. Protein is found in greatest 
abundance in meat, fish, fowl, eggs, milk, 
cheese and beans and other ‘such vege- 
tables. The proteins from animal sources 
are more efficacious than those from 
vegetable sources since the former more 
closely resemble the body protein. This 
class of food helps rebuild the outworn 
body tissue. 


Some scientists say that the relative) 


proportions of the three chief foodstuffs 
in the diet of children should be, approxi- 
mately, according to fuel value, as fol- 
lows: Protein, 15 per cent; fat, 35 per 
cent; and carbohydrate, 50 per cent. 
The mineral salts and vitamins should 


not be left to chance but should be de-| 


liberately. included in the meal since 
many developmental defects and other 
disorders are attributed to deficiency of 
these factors. 


The mineral salts include calcium, 


phosphorous, magnesium, iron and iodine. | 


Calcium and phosphorus are especially 
necessary for the growth and mainte- 
nance of the teeth and bones. They are 
found in many foods, particularly in 


. milk, fresh vegetables and fruits, fish| 


and eggs. 

Milk offers an excellent supply of 
vitamin A and a certain amount of other 
vitamins. Vitamin B is. widely dis- 
tributed in nature and unless the diet 
is considerably one-sided, this factor is 
not likely to be missing. Vitamin C is 
the one most commonly missing but 
orange juice or tomatoes can easily sup- 
ply it. If one drinks liberally of milk 
and eats oranges, tomatoes, green vege- 
tables and fresh fruits there is little 
chance that his diet will be lacking in 
vitamins. 

Some roughage gives to the person a 
desirable feeling of satisfaction after 
eating and also assists in the digestive 
actions. A simple diet is better than a 
complex one, but above all, variety is of 
keynote importance. 


Methods of Handling 
Dates Aid Marketines 


Se 


California Growers Adopt Plans 
Of Agriculture Department 


Rapid expansion in the production of 
the Deglet Noor date in California made 
it necessary to develop a more orderly 
system of marketing this fruit and led 
the Department of Agriculture to the 
discovery that with careful harvesting 
and packing-house methods a part of the 
crop may be stored successfully for pe- 
riods ranging up to 10 months, depend- 


ing on the condition of the fruit when| 


placed in storage and the temperature 
maintained. Growers, after following 
year after year the practice of market- 
ing the entire crop within a few months, 
now have a practical method of extend- 
ing the marketing period, says the De- 
partment, i 
Artificial ripening in processing cham- 
bers has long been familiar in the date 
industry. Deglet Noor dates when al- 
lowed to mature fully on the tree are of 
relatively poorer quality than when 
picked in a partially mature condition 
and then subjected to a temperature of 
90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit for several 
days. The Department ‘investigation re- 


sulted in the discovery that immature | 


Deglet Noor dates having certain physi- 
cal characteristics may be processed 
and then stored at 32 degrees Fahrenheit 


flavor and other desirable qualities. 
Other grades of fruit that possess 
these characteristics to a lesser degree 
can be stored only for shorter periods. 
The grading of the fruit on the basis of 
these characteristics and slow processing 


at 90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit is sug-| 


gested by the Department as a practical 
packing-house procedure to make suc- 
cessful storage possible. 
left on the tree until more nearly ma- 
tuve and if the processing is at higher 
temperatures, or if the storage tempera- 
tures are higher than 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit, this variety of date deteriorates 
more rapidly an 
ing i& necessary. 

Technical Bulletin 193-T, Experiments 
on the Processing and Storing of Deglet 
Noor Dates in California, in which these 
experiments are reported, can be ob- 
tained free by writing the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


If the fruit is| 


more prompt market- | 


1 Food | ‘alled Excessive Cooking Reduces 


Deaths as Result 


Vitamin Value of Vegetables| Of Cancer Were 


Best of Fresh Food Can Be Injured in Cooking Althoug 


Attractively Prepared 
Home Econo 


The best of fresh vegetables, even 
though attractively prepared and served, 
may be so injured in cooking that much 
of their nutritive value is lost, since the 
original vitamin and mineral content is 
reduced by heat, by using too much fluid, 
or peeling too deeply, it was stated 
orally Jan. 9 at the Bureau of Home 
Economics.. The following information 
was also furnished: 


All vitamins are effected by high tem- 
peratures and long cooking but there is 
much less only in vitamin C at normal 
cooking temperatures, There is a con- 
spicuous exception to this rule in the 
case of tomatoes which eooked or canned 
are nearly as good a source of this vita- 
min as when fresh. The loss of vitamin 
C is due to oxidation and to its solubility 
in’ water. The potency of vitamin A 
is gradually reduced by ordinary cook- 
ing processes. For this reason methods 
of cooking greens and other foods con- 
taining this vitamin have been revolu- 
tionized. Cabbage, which is to be cooked 
for hours, and spinach and othédr similar 
foods are now cooked but a few min- 
utes, just enough to fhake them tender 
and not long enough to shrivel them. 
They should not be cooked with meat, 
for the time of cooking-should be de- 


Agricultural Outlook 
Brighter, According 
To Federal Specialist 


Indications Point to Lower 
Production Costs and In- 
creased Demand for Prod- 
ucts, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

gether with lower prices for our major 
farm products, reached a valuation of 
only 72.3 per cent of the 1929 valua- 
tion. A major share of this decline 
jin farm income was caused by low prices 
|for grain, cotton, tobacco and potatoes. 

The principal vegetable crops showed 
a decrease in value in 1930 of only 7.6 
per cent. Dairy products, likewise, have 
not suffered so severely, dairy prices 
being nine points above the average for 
all other agricultural commodities at 
the low point of the season. 
ison for this is that these foods consti- 
tute a necessary part of the daily diet 
of almost every family, and for this 
reason it is logical to. believe that they 


\ 
\ 


mand is strengthened through better 
business conditions. 

Considerable change has taken place 
in our dietary habits in recent years. 
|Since the World War there has been a 
|trend toward a more diversified diet, 
|with a rapid increagegin per capita 
use of vegetables, a decliné inthe ton- 
sumption of bread, corn meal and other 
cereals, and an increase .in consumption 
of milk, sugar and fruit. 

Use of Wheat Flour 

The average consumption of wheat 
flour per person was about 211 pounds 
in the period 1909-1913, but after we 
entered the war there was an abrupt 
drop to 176 pounds, or a decrease in 
|consumption of about 17 per cent. Since 
ithat time, consumption has remained 
|about stationary. The total consumption 
|of all grains for human food averaged 
|about 340 pounds a year per person be- 
jfore the war, but in the last five years 
consumption had dropped to 240 pounds, 
a decrease of 30 per cent. 

The average American now eats a 
third more sugar than before the war, 
probably a fourth more milk and dairy 
|produects, a fifth more vegetables and, 
until recently, a little more meat. The 
most significant changes in meat con- 
;sumption during this period is an in- 
crease in pork and lard from 73 to 84 
pounds, a gain of 15 per cent and at 
the same time a decline in consumption 





} 
| 


|of beef and veal from 70 pounds in 1918) 


to 58 pounds in 1929, which was lower 
than at any time during the last 30 
years. 


| By this time most of those who ex-| 


| pected an instant solution of all agri- 


cultural problems probably have come} 


ito the right conclusion—that Congress 


jnever intended the Agricultural Mar-| 


|keting Act as a panacea for all agricul- 
|tural ills; yet, in spite of the tremendous 
|task which the Federal Farm Board set 
jout to accomplish, and in spite of the 
|strenuous opposition it has encountered, 
it has made progress. Already more 


| 


jeer a million farmers have been aided | 


by the Agricultural Marketing Act, by 


selling through one or more of the co-| 


operative associations. 


today is an improved marketing system 
that will get for them the full market 
value of their product. With each in- 
dividual farmer selling his crop without 


regard to what his neighbor is doing, | 


nt 


there is no regulation of the flow 
market to prevent gluts and conseque 
price declines. Under the present sys- 
tem of grading, there is a duplication 
of service and excessive cost of dis- 
tribution. 


Many Specimens Ad 


| Of Birds at Sm 
| 


| Species Collected in Venzuela and Western China Are Con- 
for as long as 10 months without loss of | 


tributed to 


Consignments of 270 bird skins and 
|237 bird skeletons have recently been 
received by the Division of Birds, 
Smithsonian Institution, the Curator, 
Herbert Friedman, stated orally Jan. 5. 

The 237 skeletons and 90 of the skins 
were presented by the Rev. David C, Gra- 
ham who collected them in the mountains 


\close to the borders of Tibet. The Car- 
negie Museum presented the other skins 
as duplicates acquired through the Vene- 
zuelan expedition made under the aus- 
pices of the National Geographic Society, 
the Curator explained. Further informa- 
tion on the collections follows: 

Dr. Graham, who is a missionary to 
China, has been collecting specimens for 
the Smithsonian for some years :during 
his spare moments. Although essen- 
tially an insect collector he has gathered 
a number of other items, During the 





One rea-| 


will continue to hold a: favorable posi- | 
tion and will improve in price as de-! 


One of the great needs of farmers} 


of Western China near Suifu, Szechwan} 


and Served, Bureau of 
mics Declares 


termined by the vegetable itself and not 
by the addéd material. 


Vitamin B is very widely distributed 
and not much effected by heat and so is 
least likely to be absent from the diet. 

Vitamins B, C, and G are water solu- 
ble so that to retain them as much as 
— the cooking water should not 

discarded. The minerals are also 
drawn out by water. 
not be soaked before cooking, and the 
water thrown away, for this will also 
reduce the vitamin and mineral content. 

Since loss of these elements is through 
the surface those vegetables with little 
surface exposed while cooking retain 
most of their nutritive value. Leafy 
vegetables and vegetables cut up fine 
| lose more of their value than potatoes 
cooked whole or beets cooked with their 
skins on. 


Vitamin B Is 
Widely Distributed 


Although baking is the best method 
of cooking to retain the vitamins and 
minerals, most vegetables dry out too 
much to be palatable when baked. Pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, and squash may be 
baked successfully. The nutritive part 
of potatoes is near the skin so that dis- 
carding the crusts of baked potatoes or 
peeling raw potatoes too deeply wastes 
most of the nutritive elements. It fol- 
lows that vegetables should be cooked 
| slowly and with as little water as pos- 
sible. The right conditions are found in 
steaming and in waterless cooking, for 
whieh very thick and tightly closed uten- 
|sils are used. In these only a moderate 
degree of heat and very little water are 
| used, ; 


Special Cooking 
'Method Developed 


| A special method known as “panning” 
has been developed by the Bureau of 
| Home Economics. It consists in cut- 
ting vegetables into small pieces and 
cooking them in a flat pan on top of 
the stove with a minimum of water to 
which a little fat has been added to pre- 
| vent the vegetables from sticking to the 
|pan. When so cooked there is a tend- 
lency for the water to evaporate and 
|it is often unnecessary to pour any of} 
|it off. If carefully carried out, this 
| process often makes it possible to add 
|milk without making the cooked vege- 
| tables too moist. The finished product 
then contains all the minerals of the| 
| vegetables and also of the milk and is| 
|more valuable for vitamins than if the 
cooking had been longer continued. The 
perfecting of this general method as ap- 
| plied to particular vegetables calls for| 
skill, byt the results warrant the ex- 
| penditure of thought and care on the 
| part of those who value vegetables and 
wish to make the most of their health- 
giving properties, 


‘Ruling on Substitute 
For Butter Opposed 








Product Made With Palm Oil 
| Taxable, Mr. Hoch Holds 


| 
Opposition to a recent ruling of the 


|Commissioner of Internal Revenue pro- 
viding that manufacturers of oleomar- 
|Zarine and other butter substitutes are | 


|allowed to use palm oil in their product | 
| without being subject to the tax on col- 
jored butter substitutes, was voiced by 4| 
|group of Senators and Representatives | 
;from dairying sections at a hearing be- 
| fore the Commissioner, Jan. 10. 


Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Ma- 
jrion, Kans., a majority member of the| 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
| Committee, explained. that when Con- 
}gress passed legislation establishing a} 
|10 cent per pound tax on artificially col- 
}ored butter substitutes it meant that 
law to apply to all materials used for 
coloration. 


| The butter substitute makers, he said, 
|contended palm oil is not used to color 
| their product, but as an ingredient, since 
|10 per cent of it goes into the butter. 
“It is the duty of the Administration 
officials to so interpret a statute, when 
it can be done, to accomplish rather than 
defeat the intent of the legislation,” Mr. 
Hoch stated. | 


Investigation of Conditions , 
In Stricken Areas Urged 


Investigation of the health, and the 
social and economic conditions surround- 
ing persons who may be suffering in 
drought-stricken areas or in industrial 
centers in which severe unemployment 
|prevails for the purpose of obtaining 
necessary information as a basis for 
| legislation would be made under a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 333) introduced by Rep- 
resentative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarkes- | 
| ville, Ark., Jan, 10. 

“The Committee shall report to the 
House the results of its investigation, 
including such recommendations for leg- 
islation as it deems advisable, as soon 
as practicable, but not later than 25 days 
after the passage of this resolution,” the 
bill states. 


ded to Collection 
ithsonian Institution | 








the Museum 


past year he sent the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution a total of 62,000 specimens, con- 
sisting of birds, reptiles, pottery, and 
miscellaneous items. 

The birds skins sent in by him rc_ntly 
are expected to be a source of great com- 
parative value when fossil birds are dug 
up in China. With existing specimens 
on hand, a means of comparison shall 
have been provided in tracing evolution- 
ary changes and in making fossil identi- 
fications, 

The recent collection brought to the 
Museum includes four new birds from 
China: the Columbia genus, a species of 
pigeon, two\genus Yuhina, and one genus 
Garrulax. 


Vegetables should } 


jcients as well as of the protection af- 
|forded her by the Federal Food and 





The consignment from the National 
Geographic Society contained 22 speci- 
mens heretofore not represented at the 
Museum, thus affording opportunity for 
comparetive studies previously ‘lacking. 
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Fewer in 1930 


Mortality Rates of Other 


Diseases Also Fell During 
Year, Public Health Serv- 


\ 


ice Report Shows 


The cancer death rate for 1930 showed 
for the first time in a period of years a 


wore 
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Inspecting Butter to Check Weight 


definite decrease, according té informa-f 


tion received from a large insurance com- 
pany and made public Jan. 5 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The mortality rate from every impor- 
tant disease was about as low or lower 
for the year just ended than during 
1929, it was stated, and with respect to 
violent deaths, the situation was on a 
par with that of the preceding year ex- 
cept that the suicide rate was higher. 

The outstanding item in the year’s ac- 
cident record, it was pointed out, is the 
fact that automobile fatalities have not 
increased over the previous year. ‘ 

The following additional information 
was also made available by the Service: 

Based on Insuraice Records | 

The comparisons of these mortality 
rates are based on the strength of ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 insvred persons 
in the United States and Canada, and 
show that the 1930 health record of the 
industrial policyholders is “better than 
ever. 

The death rate for all causes of death 
was about 8 per cent per 100,000 insured 
persons below that for the previous year 
and over 6 per cent below that for 1928. 
The year has been practically free from 
widespread epidemic prevalence of any 
contagious or infectious disease. 

The factor which seems to have con- 
tributed most to the lower mortality ob- 
served in 1930 has been the great reduc- 
tion in the influenza-pneumonia mortality 
rate. The three outstanding health de- 
velopments of the year, however, relate 
to tuberculosis, diphtheria and puerperal 
diseases, for each of which, figures com- 
piled to date reveal, the 1930 death rate 
is not only the lowest ever recorded but 
marks a pronounced decline from the 
previous minimum. 

Figures received up to Dec. 20 at the 
home office of the insurance company 
show that 1930 marked the first time in 
the records that no year-to-year increase 
has occurred for motor vehicle accidents. 
Suicides, however have been more nu- 
merous during 1930 and shall probably 
reveal the highest death rate from this 
cause in many years. The homicide 
death rate shows a very slight increase 
as compared with 1929. P 

Heart Cases Decrease : 

The socalled degenerative diseases of 
adult life showed an encouraging note. 
Organic diseases of the heart, regarded 
as the most devastating group, gave a 
tentative mortality rate of 151.2 per 
100,000 as compared «with a rate of 155.2 
per 100,000 for the previous year and 
cancer which has been killing more peo- 
ple every year showed a decrease in mor- 
tality rate for the first time in a number 
of years. The death rate per 100,000 
from this cause was about 78.4 in 1930 
and 79.5 in 1929. 

The death rate from tuberculosis (all 
formis)’was 78.8 (figures of Dec. 20) per 
100,000 for the year as compared with 
a rate of 86.5 for 1929. This is a new 
low rate for tuberculosis. Ten years ago 
reports received showed that the rate 
was well over 100 per 100,000. The 1930 
rate, when compared with rates for the 
preceding years, shows gratifying prog- 
ress. Few are so optimistic as to expect 
a reduction of one-third in the tubercu- 
losis death rate in 10 years, yet this re- 
duction has occurred. 

The death rates for diphtheria have 
been decreasing for many years, and in 
the calendar year 1930 these rates also 
reached a new low record. The 1930 
death rate from diphtheria is found to 
be about 5.3 per 100,000 as compared 
with approximately 8.1 in 1929 and 9.0 
in 1928. The 1930 rates are about 50! 
per cent lower than the rates reported | 
10 years ago. There is no doubt that 
the use of antitoxin and immunization 
against diphtheria: have contributed to 
the remarkable decline in the number of 
diphtheria cases and deaths. If these 
agencies would have been more generally 
used the improvement would have been 
greater. 

All in all the 1930 health record, based | 
on insurance records, was the best ever, | 
and the Winter, Spring and Fall of the 
year were exceptionally healthy seasons. 


Salad Oil Quality 
Shown by Labels, 








Cottonseed Dilution of Olive 
Product Easily Discovered 


When the housewife goes fo the store 
for olive oil or other salad oils, she 
should read the labels carefully to ‘e 
sure the product she buys is not diluted 
with cheaper oils, says W. B, White, of 
the Food and Drug Administartion’s 
food-control office, according to a state- 
ment Jan. 41 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

When the housewife uses olive oil in 
preparing her company dinner, she can 
be assured of the sanction of the an- 


Drug Administration in its enforcement 
of the pure food laws. 

Olive oil, one of our oldest foods, is 
still one of the most esteemed, It was 
a common food thousands of vears be- 
fore Columbus discovered America, and 





references to it are made in the Old 
Testament and other early literature. 
The Greeks used olive oil for food, light- 
ing, and sacramental purposes. Homer 
was not blind to its merits and referred 
to it in his Iliad as a luxury of the 
wealthy, prized highly for its value in 
the heroic toilet. The warriors of 
Homer’s day annointed themselves with 
oil after the bath and, by 776 B. C., an 
alive wreath was the victor’s prize in 
the Olympic games. 

When madam goes to the store for 
olive or other :alad oils, she should read 
the labels on the containers carefully in 
order to distinguish between the different 
types, says W. B. White, of the Food and 
Drug Administration’s food-control office. 
Sometimes vegetable oils, such as cotton- 
seed oil, are mixed with olive oil. But 
a careful reading of the label will enable 
the buyer to find this out. A housewife 
who wants pure olive oil should not be 
satisfied with a cottonseed oil-olive oil 
mixture. There are many good edible 
oils on the market—it is simply up to 
madam to decide which kind she wants 
and then read the labels to make sure 
that she gets it. ; 

It will pay also, says Doctor. White, 


ee 


Inspection of butter in the packages in whic 


Sleep Hunger ‘ 
In Children May | 
Retard Growth 


Proper Food, Play in Open, 
With Sufficient Rest, Es- 
sential to Health, Says Dr. 
Haines 


Sufficient sleep, proper food, and play 
in the sunshine are the three essentials 
of children’s health, according to an oral 
statement Jan. 5 by Dr. Blanche M. 
Haines, of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 

While children sleep, they do most of 
their growing, she said. The food which 
supplies them energy jwhen they are 
awake, renews the tisstwes when they are 
asleep, Dr. Haines explained. 

If children sleep too little, their 
growth, which is the building of their 
tissues, is hindered. Fast growing, ac- 
cording to the doctor, demands more 
sleep. 

Need for Sleep Decreases 
As the age of children increases, they 


; need less sleep, until adolescence, when 


growth again becomes more rapid. Chil- 
dren,- at this period, often are listless 


.|and tired, because of loss_of sleep, she 


Department of Agriculture, 
h it is to be marketed, 


to insure full weight to the purchaser, is a duty of the Department 

of Agriculture under the Food and Drug Act. A Federal food and 

drug inspector is shown above weighing butter on Government 
scales in the illustration above, 


Public Asked to Aid in Establishing 
Standard Prices in Buying Butter 


Federal Agency Seeks to Place Product on Scoring Basis, 


According 


Through the distribution of informa- 
tion and the broadcasting of special re- 
quests the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is seeking the cooperation of the 
housewife in establishing the retail buy- 
ing-of butter by score to regulate prices 
aceording to quality so that those pre- 
ferring the finest putter can be sure of 
getting it, according to the information 
office of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. ‘Additional information furnished 
follows: Butter is such an important 
food and valuable part of the diet that 
it deserves attention. In 1929 the total 
consumption in the United States was 
2,054,575,000 pounds, making the per 
capita consumption 17.61 pounds. 

A Federal law requires that butter con- 
tain at least 80 per cent butter fat, and 
another law allows butter to be arti- 
ficially colored without declaring the fact 
on the label. There are six classes of 
butter, five of which apply to butter for 
human consumption. The classes for 
human consumtion are: (1) Dairy but- 
ter, which is butter made on a farm. 
(2) Creamery butter, which is made in 
a factory or creamery. This is the but- 
ter of commerce for table use. (3) 
Packing stock butter, made from miscel- 
laneous lots of dairy or other butters 
sufficiently wholesome to be used in mak- 
ing ladle or process butter. (4) Ladel 
butter, made by reworking dairy.or other 
butter. (5) Process or renovated butter 
is the product made by melting, refin- 
ing, and reworking packing stock butter. 


Creamery. Butter 


Of Principal Interest 


Of principal interest to the retail buyer 
is the creamery butter, which is divided, 
in the wholesale trade, into “fresh” but- 
ter and “held” butter. Fresh butter has 
not been held in cold storage, while “held” 
butter has been.kept in cold storage. 

On the wholesale market creamery 
butter is almost universally scored and 
is bought and sold regularly by score. 


|the same as for 92 score butter, except 


‘clean, uniform and sound, 





These scores, designating the different 
grades of butter, have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Scoring is done by’ official rep- 
resentatives of the butter exchanges in 
the large markets and by graders of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
request. In scoring, flavor counts 45 
points, body 25 points, color 15 points, 
salt 10 points, and character of package 
5 points. Theoretically it is possible for 
butter to score 100, although commer- 
cially butter scoring even 94 points is 
rare. 

Butter scoring 93 is the best quality 
which is commonly found commercially. 
The body must be firm, the color and 
salt either light or medium. It must be 


to note the statenlent of quantity on the 
container. Some cans or bottles do not 
contain as much as the buyer would be 
led to believe, but the quantity-of-con- 
tents statement on the label is required 
by law to be correct. If it is not correct, 





officials enforcing the Food and Drugs Act 
take action to see that the manufacturer 
makes the proper correction, 


to Quality 


packed in clean, sound, and uniform 
packages. 


Butter scoring 92 must be firm in| 
body. Color may be light or medium 
and uniform, but small curd specks or 
waviness are allowed. Salt must be 
either light or medium and free from 
grittiness. The packages must be clean, 
uniform, and sound. 


In butter scoring 91,-slight objection- 
able flavors are permitted. This butter 
must have a fairly firm body and may 
show only slight imperfections in grain 
or texture. The color requirements are 


that only fair uniformity is required. 
The salt may be either light, medium or 
high, but must be uniform and free 
from grittiness. The package must be 





Butter scoring 88 must be “good’’ but 
may show objectionable flavors, but may 
not show garlic or rank weedy flavor. 
Body is required to be reasonably firm 
but may be somewhat defective in grain 
or texture. Color may be slight, me- 
dium, or high and may be slightly mot- 
tled, salt may show light, medium, or 
high and may be somewhat gritty and 
irregular. The package must be uni- 
form and sound. 

Butter scoring 87 is about the lowest 
grade sold for table use. Butter scor- 
ing lower than this is used for baking 
purposes. Most butter sold for table 
use is scored around 90. Any below 
this is not satisfactory for this purpose. 

Often the “best” butter that a grocer 
sells is not of a very high score, so that 
housewives, by asking for the score of 
the butter they buy, can increase the de4 
mand for the higher qualities of butter 
and so raise the standard of butter pro- 
duced. This will aid in preventing the 
charging of high prices for butter that 
is not of the highest quality even though 
it is marked “best.” 





Dividends on Veterans’ 
Insuratice Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the payment of dividends on United 
States Government life insurance for the 
year 1931 is $8,200,000. This increased 
amount which is being returned to the 
policyholders during the current year 
was made possible by the satisfactory ex- 
erience during the year 1930, and is an 
indication that the Government Life In- 
surance Fund’ is in a very healthy con- 
dition. Considering the benefits granted, 
the premium rates charged by the Gov- 
ernment afford protection at a low cost. 
This cost is further reduced by the divi- 
dends allotted and should be very grati- 
fying to the veterans who have retained 

their Government life insurance. 

An increasing number of veterans are 
realizing the advantages of Government 
life insurance. 

Even more veterans would take ad- 
vantage of this insurance if they under- 


his sleep, it must be sound. 





stood fully the fact that all veterans of 
the World War who are in good health 
may apply for it. P 


Studies of Effect of Light on Plant 
Growth Bring Award to Physiologist 


Dr. W. W. Garner of Agriculture Department Given Steven 
Hale Prize for His Discoveries 


. 


Research which demonstrated thet the 
length of the day is of outstanding im- 
portance in plant growth and reproduc- 
tion has broug!* to Dr, W. W. Garner, of 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Steven Hales award in recognition of 
service to the science of plant p ugsiology; 
the Department stated Jan. 6. r. Gar- 
ner’s discoveries, the Department said, 
are of great importance in crop pro- 
duction and yields. The. statement fol- 
lows in full text: os 

The Steven Hales prize “in recognition 
of service to the science of plant physi- 
ology” was awarded to Dr. W. W. Garner, 
physivlogist in charge of tobacco and 
plant nutrition investigations, U. 8, De- 
partment of Agriculture, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists, held at Cleveland, Ohio, 


\ 


. 


Dec. 29-31, 1930. This award, estab- 
lished in 1927 by the society in honor 
of the pioneer Pe physiologist for 
which it is named, consists of a diploma 
and a cash sum, 

Dr. Garner’s discoveries of the effect 
of the length of day on plants won this 
honor for fim. The results of extensive 
researches conducted by him and his as- 
sociates over’ a period of several years 
make it plain that of all the tactors of 
environment that affect plant life the 
length of the day is outstanding in its 
action on reproduction, The relation be- 
tween the length of the day and the time 
of flowering, Dr. Garner says, becomes 
of great importance in the natural dis- 
tribution of plants; in problems of crop 
adaptation and in many instances in crop 
yields in rejation to date of planting, 





said, while new interests take up ngost 
of their time. Parents often fai to 
realize that at this period sleep for chil, 
dren is important. 

Dr. Haines made available the follow 
ing additional information: 

The child sleeps most of the time, 
whereas the adult must sleep only about 
one-third of his time. 

If sleep is disturbed or too short, the 
child may be tired and unable to make 
the best use of his food, and as a result 
may be undersized or underweight even 
though he is not underfed. If a child 
gets plenty of simple food and vigorous 
outdoor play in the sun, he is likely 
to sleep well, whereas, if his diet is im- 
proper and he sits around indoors all 
day he may sleep poorly. 


4 May Starve For Rest 

Children may starve for sleep as well 
as for food. Overactivity, restlessness, 
naughtiness, undernourishment, and not 
being sleepy at bedtime may mean that 
a child needs sleep. It is the parent’s 
responsibility to see that the child forms 
good sleep habits. The bedtime should 
be regular and taken as a matter of 
course, and not disputed. ; 


For‘a child to get the most out of 
The half 
hour before bedtime influences sleep and 
should be devoted to quiet pleasure in- 
stead of to activities that are stimulat- 
ing. There should be enough activity 
during the day to tire the child’s mus- 
cles but he should not be overtired and 
excited or he will be too tired to sleep, 

The child’s night clothes should be com- 
fortable and the bed flat, firm and 
springy, and bedding should be light in 
weight and wide enough to be tucked 
in to keep out drafts. The room should 
be cool and plenty of fresh air should 
be circulating. Loud or sudden noises 
ought to be prevented since they are 
ner've-wearing at any time and may pre< 
vent sleep and cause unnecessary fears, 
They may cause fitful sleeping and the 
child will awake in the morning unre, 
freshed. Following is a table show''ge 
the amount of sleep required by chil. 
“~ of different ages; 

Sleep required by the average youn 
child, (Including day-time slese}: Ag 
birth, 21-22 hours; at 6 months, 18 hour 
at 1 year, 16 houts; 2-5 years, 14 hours, 

Sleep required by the average older 
child: 6-7 years, 12 hours; 8-10 years 
11 hours; 11-12 years, 10-11 hours. , 

Sleep required by the average youth: 


13-15 years, 10-12 hours: - 
210 hen rs; 16-18 years, 


Propagation of F rogs 
Promoted in Hawaii 


Boys’ Clubs Organized to Raise 
Frogs for Market 


Frog farming is being encovraged on 
the Hawaiian Islands where two boys’ 
4-H frog clubs recently were organized 
by the Department of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to a statement Jan. 11 by the 
Department. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: - 

After studying the market for frog 
legs and learning that the Honolulu 
market alone could handle 6,000 pairs of 
frog legs a week at 20 cents a pair, the 
Extension Service organized clubs in 
west Hawaii and on the island of Kauai, 
Marketing specialists considered this de- 
mand sufficient to make frog raising a 
profitable enterprise. Other clubs will 
be organized, 
_ The agricultural’ experiment station 
imported two species of: frogs into 
Hawaii a few years ago because they 
feed on certain imsect pests. qi 
proved worthy insect fighters and e 
wise acquired a wide reputation for the 
— cane S Ge hind legs. The 
natives ca these frogs, “mo i 
chickens.” ° rs 

The club members plan to have a fro 
show this Winter in conjunction with 
the annual poultry show. It will be the 
first show of its kind in the Territory 
and possibly the first in the United 
States. , 


Ruins of Ancient Pueblos 
Added to Aztec Memorial 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
donated $750, or half the purchase price, 
to the National Park Service for this 
paepese, The remainder of the cost was 

orne by the Government appropriati-a 
which provides for the acqusition of pri- 
vate lands in connection with national 
parks, provided half the cost is contribs 
uted from private soureo . 

The main feature of the Aztec Ruins 
National Monument is a large E-shaped 
pueblo structure cantatas approxi- 
mately 500 rooms. The first floor of this 
structure is standing and in 24 of the 
rooms original ceilings are intact. In 
many places the walls of second-story 
rooms are standing, and in some cases 
also parts of third-story rooms. The 
ceilings, where in place, are supported 
by large beams, cut and dressed with 
stone tools. They are exceedingly in- 
teresting exhibits of work done in the 
Stone Age, while the sandstone walls 
reasonably plumb and _ with dressed 
faces, take high rank as examples of pre- 
historic masonry. 

An interesting museum collection has 
been installed in six of the excavated 
rooms in the old building. The nucleus 
of the material in it is a loan from ‘e 
American Museum of Natural Histo¥, 
In addition, several hundred specimens,, 
have been donated by local people, 
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| machinery, 49489, Vancouver, Canada, 
(a);; laundry and dry cleanirg  ma-| 
chinery, 49490, Santiago, Chile (a); | 
| paint-spraying equipment, 49536, Buenos | 
| Aires, Argentina (a); salt brick pressing | 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 






Argentine Duty on Imports 
Of Foods Effective Feb. 6 


The Argentine decree of Jan. 3, 1931, 





Determination of 


Rights to Water 


Attorney General of State 
Tells Supreme Court Pre- 
vention of Future Diver- 


‘ 


ABROAD e+ Specific Inquiries 


for American Goods 


Received in: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


UMEROUS inquiries of foreign merchants for American-made products 
forwarded to the Department of Commerce by its trade envoys in foreign 
lands, indicate the many trade opportunities available to American ex- 








machine, 49515, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); 
; steam pressure cooker and dryer for 
| vegetables, such as beans, peas, and 
chick peas, which will be ysed in manu- 
facture of vegeteble flour, 49526, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico (p);_ steel-file-making 
| equipment (complete installation), 49527, 
| Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (p); stone crush- 
‘ers, 49488, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); sugar mill machinery, complete in- 
|stallation, 49493, Asuncion, Paraguay 





p); ventilators. electric, connected with 


| (p); vacuum cleaning equipment, indus- | 
| trial, 49494, Leicester, England (a and| 


establishing an import duty of 25 per 
cent of the delivered value on all fresh 
ifruit, fish and vegetables, imported un- 


|der refrigeration or otherwise preserved | 
| by artificial means, will become effective | 


{on Fek. 6, 1931, according to a cable 
dated Jan. 9, 1931, to the Department of 
‘Commerce from Commercial Attache 
| Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. Here- 
tofore, these products have been exempt 
{from import duty. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Contrast With More Deportations 


Italy Heads Monthly List of European Coun- 
tries Contributing Newcomers, With Ger- 
many Second and Great Britain Third 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


sion Is Sought porters atc tédieibie in ae is ee 
: y / : ; r ‘ : : F , England (a or p); saddles, rants 1 23.30 t i ; ‘ 
ts A variety of products, such as rubber boats, cash registers, ball bearings, Brygye "Cag, ADParaINS 495OE, soe antes aos, Camagiey, ‘Ciba total al IT246 ands entered the be Connie ora ee ead 
e ° . ‘ és , 4 . a . ’ ; ’ ’ 
Asserting the present interest of Con- haif-waving equipment, wrapping paper, battery separators, automobile | |. i (a). jcountry. Alien departures from the' or 75 per cent, and Mexico from 1,124 to 
nectient in. the prevention of the pro-|polishing machinery and many others are in demand, according to the ae: B _| Soaps: . United States in November last included | 239, or 79 per cent. During’ recent 
posed Massachusetts water supply proj-|trade list. . ‘ ce Y oe, Lee ng material made cf asphalt or toilet soaps, 49498, San Juan, P. R. 4,951 emigrants and 19,285 nonemigrants.’ months the number of emigrant aliens 
ect for Boston and vicinity as an effort The whole world is a market for our goods, as indicated by inquiries from | mineral oil. intermixed with asbestos, , (a). | During the same month 24,420 Ameri-| returning to Mexico is more than’ twice 


to determine its rights to the waters of 
interstate rivers with a view to pre- 
venting ultimate further diversions, the 
Deputy Attorney General, Ernest L. 
Averill, continued that State’s argument 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Jan. 6, in the water diversion 


Yugoslavia, Ecuador, South Africa, Netherlands, Germany, Canada, Bel- 
gium, France and various other countries. 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American 
goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located 


throughout the United States. ; 


The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means 


jand without, for use on concrete, tar- 
| board, iron, etc., 49482, Goteborg, Swe- 
jden (a and p); roofing materials, such 
‘as roofing felt and asphalt, 49523, Tsing- 
tao, Chine (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


both, | Bag-manufacturing machines, 49518, 


Specialties: 

Adding machines and cash registers, | 
rebuilt, 49502, Cologne, Germany (a or} 
p); advertising novelties, 49503, Milan, | 
Italy (a); cash registers, 49553. Johan- | 


nesburg, South Africa (a); furniture, vf-| 


fice, steel, 49531, The Hague, Nether- 


can citizens departed for foreign lands 
and 22,381 returned. 


Italy again led the list of European . . ‘ ‘ : 
countries contributing newcomers:to the | eee the crop ie a ee 
United States, 1,697 immigrants coming | P9029 to 9,209 in " Novanbae 

oY, = ’ 


2 | vember, 
from that country during November, | ven 
1930, about three-fourths of whom came | 1980, ». decrease of 12,513, Cian Waa 


in under the Immigration Act of 1924! accompanying decrease in the proportion 


the number of immigrants admitted from 
that country. 






ade eae soahhetidliec “oni 4 , roa . lands ; glass tumblers, 8 « "e, . . i ‘ 
cuit against Massachusetts, Original (, oy p) means either, and (5 a) means sole ageney, in the Department's list,’ Brussels, Belgium (p); newsprint paper, |Vancourer, Canada (a) jeweley, cheap | #8 Wives and unmarried children of {te total now coming as laborers, 
ON tek See which follows in full text: 49487, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); pa-! grade (glass beads, bratelets rings etc.) | American citizens. This is the first| 7 s & 


In his argument, begun Jan. 5, Mr. 
Averill explained that the Massachusetts 
project provides for diversions from the 
Swift and Ware Rivers in Massachu- 
setts, tributaries of the interstate Con- 
necticut River, through tunnels and 
reservoirs to provide an. adequate water 


$sprly for the City of Boston and adjoin- 


‘ 


* 
y 


. 





¢ 
? 


ing territory called the metropolitan 
area, 

In supporting the Massachusetts proj- 
ect, Bentley W. Warren contended for 
that State that the diversions of water 
contemplated would not seriously affect 
Connecticut’s interest, either as to navi- 
gation, pollution, agriculture, power, or 
fish life. He argued for an equitable di- 
vision between Staies of the benetits 
from interstate waters. 


he tertgeneniernenemtoigioneae 


Agricultural Implements: 

Threshers, separators, pumps, en-| 
gines, hand and power sprayers, trac-! 
tors, etc., 49504, Berlin, Germany (a). 
Automotive Products: | 

Automobile access@ries and garage} 
equipment, 49537, Prague, Czechoslova- | 
kia (a); automobile body sanding and | 
polishing machines and parts, especially 
lambs wool mop discs for final polishing, 
| 49462, Paris, France (p); automobile 
jacks, two types, 49461, Batavia, Java! 
(a). | 
Chemicals: 

Chemical raw. materials, 49522, Syd- 
ney, Australia (s a); chemicals, fine and 
heavy, 49522, Sydney, Australia (s a) ;| 





| 49525, Northampton, England (p); tan- 


‘and roller bearings, 49495, Berlin, Ger-| 


|peteries, boxed, 49487, Tegucigalpa, 
ning materials, 49541, Runcorn, England 
(p). 

Lumber and Products: 

Birch dowels, and hickory and. ash 
handles, 49551, London,. England (p); 
hickory skewers, 49467, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); plywood ceilings, 49487, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a). 


|stitching, book-sewing, paper-cutting, 
jand paper-folding mechinery, 49497. 
|Prague, Czechoclovakia (a); wallboard 
ceiling panels. 49487, Tegucigalpa. Hon- 
duras (a); wrapping paper, 49496, Rio- 
|bamba, Ecuador (p) ; writing paner, flat, 
, 49487, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a). 

| Petroleum Products: 

Lubricating oils for textile machines, 
'49496, Riobamba, Ecuador (p). 
Railway Supplies: 

Carborundum railway brake?’ shoes, 
, 49463, St. Boniface, Canada (p). 

Rubber Gocds: 
Belting, leather, 49496, Riobamba, Ec- 


Machinery: 

Bakery and confectionery machinery, 
49492, Rangoon, India (p); ball bearings, 
49511, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p);~ ball 


many (a or p); boot and shoe making 
machinery, 49500, Leicester, England 
(a or p);_ bottle-washing, sterilizing, 


|Honduras (a); roofing. tarboard, 49523, | 
'Tsingtao, China (a); typesetting, book- | 


and apparatus, especiaily duplicators, 
49552, Stuttgart, Germany (p); religious 


articles, Catholics, 49588, Barranquilla. | 


Colombia (p){ restaurant equipment, 
especially dishwashing ‘machines, 49501, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); rotary 
duplicators, metal typewriter speed keys, 
and wax stencils for duplicating, 49529, 
Sydney, Australia (a); vending, strength- 
testing, and:other slot machines, 49530, 
Toronto, Canada (a). 

Textiles: 


| with 617, Poland with 497, and the Irish | 


| responding month a year ago, 2,906 im- 


|in the case of Great Britain, the decline | 


Cotton duck, canvas, and awning cloth, | 


49545, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 


cotton duck, sheeting, osnaturgs, cash-' 


meres, brins, drills, prints, blue and white 
mixtures, tickings, and khakis, 49544, 


Sentiago, Chile (a); cotton piece goods, | 


49532, Batavia, Java (a); office machines | Month since May, 1914, that Italy sent 


ere The percentage rer these 
ne ee vee , | classes was 54 per cent of the total immi- 
other country, Germany was second. i | S'ants entering the country a year ago, 
the list for November last, sending 1.695 | ** seonenet with 45 per Cont Sam 
immigrants, followed by Great Britain Pree eee . 

About two-thirds of the present-day 
arrivals range in age from 16 to 44 years, 
In November last, 1,885 immigrants gave 
their age at the time of entry as from 
16 to 21 years, 2,441 from 22 to 29 years, 
1,339 from 30 to 37 years, and 514 from 
38 to 44 years, while 1,424 were 45 years 
of age and over, and 1,606 were children 
under 16 years of age. Women far out- 
numbered the men among these immi- 


Free State with 405. During the cor- 
migrant aliens came from Italy, 2,205 
from Germany, 2,616 from Great Britain, 
746 from Poland, and 1,170 from the 
Irish Free State. The largest numerical 
as well as proportionate decrease was 


in immigration from that source being 
1,999, or. 76 per cent. 
Decrease in Year Noted 
Immigration from Europe as a whole 
shows a decrease from 12,833 in Novem- 
ber, 1929, to 6.814 in November, 1930, 


males, and over four-fifths of the total 
came to join relatives in this country. 
Among the outgoing aliens, the males 
outnumbered the females by 2 to 1. Of 


Pollution of Rivers . ; fillin ing 1 corki equi t.! 49542 < = ; . 7 ith 9 ier : : 
; : ; al lacquers, 49521, Erzgebirge, Germany ''Ing. capping, and corking equipment, yedor (p); boats, rubber, and rubber 49543, San Salvador. El Salvador (a);|a drop of 6,019, or 47 per cent. About| the 4,951 emigrants leaving the United 
PI decom = ba ee eee (p); oil, pine, for disinfecting purposes, ! et ae (Pp); if Pei ene 4 ‘balloons. for aeronautical purposes, | Cotton, raw, ae oe. Ecuador | three-fourths of \the immigrants now} — ne November pow im: in- 
‘ EASES | asRe Laver ingle : s-| machinery, 8, Buenos Aires, Argen-, ‘one 7uroslavi i aaa 3 cott voiles, i rinted, | i fr conti y | tende utur er. i i 
chusetts were filed, was referred to | 49466, Liv erpool, England (p); pho tina (a); cresoting equipment (complete | teen’ Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); drug .(p); cotton voile plain and printed,|/coming from that continent are women e permanent residence in 


Charles W. Bunn, as special master, to 
make findings of fact and conclusions of 


|phate rock, 49481, Westmont, Canada 
| (a); phosphorus oxychloride and other 
lsalts, 49547, Turin, Italy (p); sulphur, 


gists® rubber sundries, hot water bottles, 
and ice caps, 49498, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); plates, rubber, 49542, Erzgebirge, 


installation), with a capacity of 10,000 
to 15,000 ties per month, 49516, Bogota, 


printed cretonne, and towelings, 49507, 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); dry goods, | 


49510, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 


and children, the vast majority of whom | Some foreign country, 3,289 were males 
were not of the wage-earning class,|@nd 1,662 females, about 85 per cent 


; There Was a more drastic decline in im-|0f whom were adults. ’ 


law. Mr. Bunn reported in favor of the | >“. ; ; b :2| Colombia (p); floor-surfacin hiner 8 ; . : : : S _ : 5 
: : \primstone, 49522, -Sydney, Australia| 0 p); r cing machinery,! Germany (p); scrap rubber, 49499, Bar- hats, felt, fur, men’s, 49546, Milan, Italy| migration from the Western Hemisphere,| Deportations now run over 1,400 a 
ee eee ees | (s a). —— charg og Pi ena elevator ' celona, Spain (p). (a); hosiery and underwear, cotton,| particularly from Canada and Mexico,; month, a total of 7,131 aliens having 
to bi ot - P 7 D nd Pharmaceutical Preparations: equipment, . “ped Enos Aires, ~ | Shoes and Leather Manufact Ss: | rayon, and silk, men’s, 49506, Bogota, | oe er a ee eraee | been deported from the United States 
sreport. ry | Drugs anc : ; gentina (a); hosiery pressing and steam- | , ee eee Colombia (a); silk goods, 49544, Santi-| sweaters, 49506, Bogota, Colombia (a);| during the five months from July to No- 

Mr. Averill directed the court’s atten- Cosmetics and toilet preparations,|ing machines for use in knitting mill, | Belting, rubber, 49496, Riobamba, Ecu- toweling, huck, 49505, Toronto, Canada| vember last, or a monthly average of 


tion to the claim of Massachusetts that 
it was faced with the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate water supply for the sec- 
tion of the State involved, and that the 
supply was not available in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts due to the polluted condition 
of the streams there. Connecticut, he 
said, contends that the waters are sus- 
ceptible to purification such as would fit 
them for human consumption, the main 
difference in the contentions of the two 
States being their interpretation of what 
wes included in the term “available.” 

There are 15 watersheds from which 
present supplies in adequate volume 
could be obtained sufficient to handle any 
existing emergency, Mr. Averill claimed. 
Until further necessity demands, he said, 
Massachusetts could develop an eastern 
water supply by cleaning up its rivers in 
that section. 

Establishment of Precedent 

Comparing the cost of purifying the 
supply from eastern rivers, Mr. Averill 
aeclared that it was immaterial with re- 
gard to the proposed project, since the 
proposed system, though costing more to 
begin would be cheaper to keep up, and 
the initial cost of cleaning the eastern 
rivers and the expense of keeping them 
clean would offset each other about 
equally. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds asked Mr. 
Averill: “Is it your stand that Massa- 
chusetts should go to a place where the 
waters are polluted and take a chance on 
rectifying them rather than go directly 
to the source of admittedly pure water?” 
Mr. Averill stated to the court that that 
was his contention. 

He then declared that the primary in- 


| | 
49465, Berlin, Germany (a or p); drugs, | 
| pharmaceuticals, and medicinal prepara-} 
itions, 49507, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a) ;) 
medicines, prepared, 49520, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); medicines, prepared, 
'49522, Sydney, Australia (s a); medi- 
\cines, prepared, pharmaceuticals, and 
ltoilet preparations, 49464, Cairo, Egypt 
| (a); perfumes, and toilet preparations, 
49498, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); toilet 
preparations, 49470, Belgrade, Yugosla- 
via (p). 

Electrical Appliances: 

Battery separators, 49469, Brussels, 
Belgium (a or p); percolators, cotiee, 
commercial, electric, 49467, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); permanent hair-wav- 
|ing equipment, 49470, Belgrade, Yugo- 
islavia (p); radio receiving sets, equip- 
| ment, and parts, 49548, Subotica, Yugo- 
slavia (a and p); radio sets and equip- 
|ment, 49549, Bogota, Colombia (a); radio- 
| transmitting equipment, supplies, etc., 
| 49511, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); refrig- 
erators, electric, 49468, Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia (p); ventilators, electric, 49509, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a). 


Foodstuffs: 

Beef and pork, pickled, in barrels, | 
49471, Liverpool, England (p); break- 
fast foods; 49474, Livefpool, England 
(p); canned apricots, pears, peaches, 
pineapples, and mixed fruit, 49472, 
Liverpool, England (a and p); canned 
foods, 49474, Liverpool, England (p); 
| 49479, Colon, Panama (a); 49510, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); canned fruit, 
milk, fish, and vegetables, 49535, Lour- 
}enco Marques, Portuguese East Africa 








. ee 


terest of Connecticut was not so much | (a); cheese, 49473, Hull, England (a); 
in the result of the present proposed di-| coffee, 49519, San Salvador, El Salvador 
version, which, were it not for future| (a); confectionery, 49479, Colon, Pan- 
contingencies, might’ have gone unop-| ama (a); coin meal, 49550, Ponce, P. R. 
posed by his State. ‘But, he said, this is | (a); flour, 49507, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


the first step in using the waters of the 
Connecticut watershed for Boston water 
supply, and there is no guarantee that, 
once the precedent is established, further 


steps will not be taken destructive of | 
essential common rights of his own State. | 


European Method Urged 


(a); 49550. Ponce, P. R. (a); fruit (ap- 
| ples), 49475, Copenhagen, Denmark (a) ; 
fruit, dried, 49479, Colon, Panama (a); 
|49535, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa (a); ginger ale, 49476, Ha- 
vana, Cuba (a); grain (corn), 49480, 
| Vienna, Austria (a); grain (white bar- 


49517, Montreal, Canada (p); laundry 


ador (p); boot and shoe findings, 49500, 


— 








ago, Chile (a); silk and rayon goods, | 


49543, San Salvador, El Salvador 


(a); 


(a). ‘1,426. 








“I Hope You Do Not 





Says 


Abandon the Attack” 


DR. J. C. ELDRIDGE 
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July 19» 1950 


Health Director, Hamilton. County, Tennessee 


-..one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 
Eldridge’s letter. 


It was declared that the experience of ley), 49478, Liverpool, England (p); ‘ * 6209999 
Europe should be utilized in solving the| groceries, 49479, Colon, _Panama (a); Who are the friends of Spit ? 
problems of water supply, pointing to| grocery specialties, 49474, Liverpool, 


the fact that many localities on the 
continent, inadequately supplied by up- 
land waters, had developed water sup- 
plies from present resources for human 


[England (p); lard, 49550, Ponce, P. R. 
| (a); milk powder, 49534, Johannesburg, 
'South. Africa (a); packing house prod- 
lucts, especially hams, 49550. Ponce, P. 
granulated, 49475, 


american Cigar Sangeey 
qi Fifth Avenue, 
yew Yorks Ne Yo 


eof spittinge 








YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 


“Ons ‘ ; aren noses ,y|R. (a);. sugar, cane, i 
sidkaion OS en ME ag Denmark (a); trees, fruit, Gentlemen: ; qorde 80 38 the practic 
“If Massachusetts uses its other water- | 49477, Bogota, Colombia (a). fspit™ is filthy however, is the very HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN é 
sheds and utilizes its own waters by fil-| Jron, Steel, Hardware: saeration of nicetys 
ee "9 Re ae Pr Abrasive disks, 49462, Paris, eens | — serious than any cons the mouth secretvimse SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
necticut wi e satisfied. s futur ‘ : ° 
steps in diversions are the prime rosy (p); asbestos articles, especially bread ‘ jon carried in 


sideration.’ Once the step is taken, there! toasters, and store mats; and kitchen 
will be no turning back.” knives and can openers, 49513, Copen- 
The Massachusetts project, began Mr.|hagen, Denmark (p); biscuit or cake 
Warren in argument for the State of|dough forcing machines, hand operated, 
Massachusetts, was adopted in the face | 49485, Leeds, England (a); butcher-shop | 
of a decided emergency. Quoting the re-| equipment, 49467, Wellington, New Zea- 
port of Mr. Bunn, he said, “Boston and|land (a); ceilings, stamped metal, orna- 
the surrounding metropolitan area are| mented, 49487, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
faced with a serious water shortage in| (a); culverts of corrugated sheets for 
the near future and there is a real neces-| railroad construction, and corrugated 
sity for their making provision for a|sheets for general construction, 49483, 
large quantity of additional water which) Bogota, Colombia (a); galvanized sheets, 
will meet the needs of the region for a| 49507, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); hard- 
considerable number of years.” ware, builders’, 49486, Ahmedabad, India 
Damage Questioned | (a); hardware, builders’; and hand tools, 
The principle to govern the case is | 49484, San Juan, P. R. (a); hinges, grav- 
one of the amount of damage resultant|ity, for use on lavatory doors, 49538, 
to Connecticut from the proposed di-| Winnipeg, Canada (p); potato peelers, 
version, he said, and he contended that! meat choppers, and other restaurant ma- 
damage must be of great importance.|chines, 49501. Prague, Czechoslovakia 
If the injury shown is not serious, the | (a); screen wire cloth, 49539, Johannes- 
complaining State, it was claimed, is| burg, South Africa (a); stokers, domes- 
not. entitled to a decree. tic, automatic, 49512, Wellington, New 
The proposed diversion, he explained | Zealand (a); tin plate, 49507, Rio de 
to the court, is only 2 per cent of the Janeiro, Brazil (a); tools, engineers’ and 
average annual flow in the Connecticut; pipe fitters’, 49494, Leicester, England 
River, almost all of which is diverted| (a and p); wire, barbed, 49407, Rio de 
when the water at the Hartford gauge | Janeiro, Brazil (a). 


ts ee SS 


stands at 31% feet; the navigation re- 
quirement there being 2 feet. 

Taking each of the five elements of 
damages set out by Connecticut, naviga- 
tion, pollution, agriculture, power and 


Leather: 

Hides, 49541, Runcorn, England (p’; 
kid, goat, suede, patent, and calf upper 
eathers; cattle side upper leather, etc., 


fish life, Mr. Warren analyzed the effect 49540, Brussels, Belgium (a); shoe and 
ef the project upon each and contended boot leather, 49524, Sanio Domingo, Do- 
that the diversions necessary under the| Minican Republic (p); splits, offals, and 
plan would not seriously effect any of lining leathers, for boots and_ shoes, 
them. | 





Regulation Proposed the two rivers at points above that re- 
The law applicable to the case, it was | quired for navigation purposes. But, he 
stated in the Massachusetts brief, is to| urged, there should be some limitation 
be determined in the light of the whole| to prevent the destruction of that State’s 
situation of fact. The decisions of the! legal rights. 
court were said to establish the prin- Asked by the Chief Justice, Charles 
ciple of equitable division of the benefits! Evans Hughes, whether this suggestion 
arising from an interstate river among| were presented before the master, Mr. 
the States through which the river} Holden explained that it was not, the 
passes, case being tried there on the theory that 
Benedict M. Holden, who concluded the} Massachusetts should be relegated to 
argument in rebuttal for Connecticut, of-| its eastern sources for its supply. How- 
fered the court the suggestion that its|ever, after the presentation of the case 
deeree could be so framed as to give|there, he said, the idea of regulation of 
Massachusetts the water necessary for|diversions from the rivers of the Con- 
its present needs without injury to Con-| necticut watershed was evolved and sug- 
necticut by providing for its taking from! gested to the court. 
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OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


‘ Dr. Eldridge writes: “Your at- 
tack on this evil in connection with your 
recent cigar advertising is an effective 


stroke.”’ 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smokeCertified 
Cremo-a really wonderful 
smoke= mild — mellow = nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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aving Program 
_To Aid Jobless 


mnesota’s New Executive 





Tax Revision; Proposes 
Control of Water Power 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan. 10. 


An enlarged paving program ‘or the 





| 


Would Aid Farmer by 


| 


relief of unemployment was suggested | 


by Governor Floyd B. Olson_in his in- 
augural message to the Legislature 
Jan. 7. : : 

Such a program, he said, might be 
financed by a bond issue, but if this is 
done the bonds should be paid by: money 
from the gasoline tax and not from 
the general fund. poy 

He advocaed a law providing for the 

revailing rates of wages and hours of 
labor for all public work carried on by 
the State or by contract with the State. 
with preference to Minnesota labor and 
Minnesota products. 

Conservation Board Asked _ 

The Governor recommended revision 
of the tax laws, with special attention 
to the farming population, and pro- 
posed the creation of a State Conserva- 
tion Board of seven members to serve 


without salary to protect the State’s nat- | 


ural resources. 


Governor Olson proposed the submis- | 


sion to the people of a constitutional 
amendment enabling the State to con- 


trol and develop those water-power fa-| 


cilities, water courses and. other natural 


resources which still remain a part of| 


the public domain. : 
He recommended the appointment of 


an interim commission “for the purpose | 


of proposing a plan for the better regu-| 


lation of the rates charged and service 
rendered by public utility companies, 
and that the supervision of the Railroad 


and Warehouse Commission over tele- | 


phone companies be extended so as to 
cover investments and expenditures. 
Against Party Primary 

He recommended the passage of a com- 
pulsory old-age pension law to apply to 
all counties in the State, and proposed 
lesislation to remove the “inequalities 
which injure the independent merchant” 
resulting from the chain store system. 

Governor Olson advocated a law for 
a uniform primary election ballot con- 
taining the names of the candidates of 
all parties, so arranged as to afford the 
voter the right and opportunity to vote 
for candidates without disclosing the 
party affiliation of the voter. ; 

He endorsed the right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases arising out of labor 
disputes, and proposed a law against 
labor injunctions without a hearing. He 
also suggested amendment of the anti- 
trust law to exclude labor unions. 

He recommended repeal of the law 
providing for the suppression of news- 
papers. 





Hearing on Apportionment 
Of Representation Planned 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold an open hearing, June 14, on 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 356) which 
would exclude aliens from the number 
of persons counted in each State for re- 
apportionment of Representatives, the 
Committee announced Jan. 10. The res- 
clution was introduced by Representative 
Sparks (Rep.), of Goodland, Kans. The} 
resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, etc., that the following 
amendment is proposed to the Consti- | 
tution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three- 


fourths of the several States, shall be| 


valid and binding to all intents and pur- 
poses as a part of the Constitution of 
the United States: Article XX, “Aliens 
shall be excluded from the count of the 
whole number of persons in each State, 
in apportioning representatives among 
the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers.” 
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e The Senate 


THE SENATE convened at noon, + 


Jan. 10. Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama, spoke on Muscle Shoals 
levislation. (Detailed discussion on 
page 3.) 

An amendment to the maternity bill 
(S. 225), the unfinished business of 
the Senate, was submitted by Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah. In a viva voce 
vote the amendment was rejected. 
The Senate passed the bill by 56 to 10. 
(Details on page 1.) 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, next called up the bill 
(H. R. 14675) making appropriations 
for the rg ny of the Interior. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, opposed certain provisions in 
the Interior Department bill for the 
Indian Bureau. 


© The House of 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 10. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, asked 
unanimous consent to disagree with 
Senate amendments to the resolution 
(Sen. 447) for relief to the drought- 
stricken areas, and to agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. (Discus- 
sion will be found on page 2.) 


Representative La Guardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, objected, saying re- 
lief should be given to the starving in 
the cities as well as on the farms. 

Representative Parks (Dem.), of 
Camden, Ark., said that he is in accord 
with this idea, and that action should 
be speeded so that all-those who are 
hungry may be fed. ® 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., majority leader of 
the House, announced that a rule to 
bring this resolution up for consider- 
ation will be brought in as soon as*pos- 
sible. 


Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader in the 
House, asked that Mr. Parks be given 
30 minutes on Jan. 12 to reply to 
speech made by Mr. Wood on Jan. 9 
as to the causes of the food riots which 
have occurred recently in Arkansas. 

Mr. Tilson objected on the grounds 
it would interfere with the regular pro- 
cedure and that he was sure that Mr. 











Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 15985. Cross. For removal of ob- 
structions upon interstate commerce in agric. 
commodities, by regulating transactions on 
commodity exchanges; Agriculture. 2 

H. R. 15990. Sinclair. To extend time 
for repayment of loans to farmers for seed, 
feed, or fertilizer; Agriculture. 

H. R. 15992. Aldrich. To postpone ef- 


| fective date of “Act to amend definition of 


oleomargarine contained in act Aug. 2, 1886, 
as amended,” Jly. 10, 1930; Agriculture. 


Bridges 
Bills Introduced: : 
S. 5624. Deneen. Ohio River near Shaw- 
neetown, Ill.; Commerce. 
Census 
Bills Introduced: f 
S. 5614. Johnson. Establishment of con- 


| struction service in Bureau of Census; Com- 


| 


Mothers Requested 


New Hampshire Governor Rec- 
ommends Emergency Fund 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan. 10. 


An immediate emergency appropria- 


tion for the benefit of dependent moth- | | Gel wack" tee ene aber. 


ers was recommended to the Legislature 


by Governor John G. Winant in his in-| 


augural message yesterday. 

For the general relief of unemploy- 
ment and the general restoration of con- 
fidence he declared that “we can do nore 


merce. 
Congress 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 15983. Cochran, Mo. Clerk of House 
to notify State of number of Representatives 
to which each State is entitled in 73rd Con- 
gress; Census. 

District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5629. Capper. Regulation of business of 
making loans in Distr. of Col.; District of 
Columbia. 

ZS. - Regulation of 


15982. Bowman. 


business of making loans in District of Co- | 
| lumbia; 


District of Columbia. 

H. R. 15996. Zihlman. To establish bd. 
of parole for Distr. of Col.; District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Executive Depts.: 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 10199. Authorizing one exec. dept. 


Misc. Offices 


Jan, 9. 
Expositions: Fairs 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5625. Deneen. Participation of U. 
S. in Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
| bration; Commerce. 


to restore normal conditions by undra- | 


matic and unselfish effort combined with 
hard work and a quiet faith than through 
legislative panaceas.” 

He proposed an investigation of “usu- 


“rious rates” on personal character loans 


” 


to “bring relief to resident borrowers. 

Quoting from statements relating to 
distribution of farm products and the 
amounts received by producers as com- 
pared with prices of finished products, 
Governor Winant said: 

Studies Federal Tax Rebate 

“In 1925 we put on the statute books 
of New Hampshire the most progressive 
farm marketing bill in t . northeast for 
the purpose of encouraging the orderly 
marketing of agricultural 
through cooperation. This 
utilized to correct excessive distribution 
charges on products produced in this 
area.” 


Referring to the defeat at the last! Porto Rico to est 
constitutional | to H. Jan. 10, 1931. 


election of a proposed « 
amendment designed, he said, to author- 


ize enactment of a law permitting the| Bille Introduced: 


State to collect back from the Federal 
Government an 80 per cent rebate on 
Federal inheritance taxes collected from 
New Hampshire decedents, the Governor 
suggested that the Supreme Court be 
asked for an opinion as to the right 
of the legislature to pass such a law 
without a constitutional amendment. 
Governor Winant quoted from his ad- 
dress to the Legislature on Jan. 5, 1927, 
on the subject of public utilities, and 


Bills Introduced: 


Flood Control 


S. 5637. Shipstead. Reservoirs at head- 
waters of Upper Mississippi River; Com- 
merce 

H. R, 15995. Fulmer. Prel. examination of 


Edisto River, S. C.; 
Changes in Status: 
H, R, 11201. 
Wis., for flood control. 
Passed S, Jan. 10, 1931. 


Highways 


Flood Control. 


Passed H. Dee, 15. 


| Bills Introduced: 


H. 15988. Douglas, Ariz, 
the Fedl, highway act; Roads. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 

Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 15989. 


To amend 


Knutson. To provide govt. 


products | for American Samoa; Insular Affairs. 
might be| Changes in Status: 


S. J. Res. 193. To change name of Island 


| of Porto Rico to “Puerto Rico.” Passed 8. 

| Je, 30, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 10, 1931. 
H. R. 14560. To amend organic act of 
ablish Labor Dept. Reptd. 


} 
| 
| 


stated “what I said then I believe now.” | 


“The public es investors in the securi- 
ties of public utility holding corpora- 
tions need protection,” he said in 1927. 

In what he termed his “exaugural” 
address to the Legislature, the retiring 
Governor, Charles W. Tobey, referred to 
the investigation conducted by the Public 
Service Commission into the affairs of 
the subsidiaries of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co., declaring that “from prog- 
ress made to date the investigation has 
been thoroughly justified and should be 
carried on to completion,” 












Labor 


S. 5634. Wagner. Cooperation with sev- 
eral States in providing insurance against 
unemployment; Commerce. 

S. Con. Res, 36. Wagner. 
unemployment insurance 
merce. 

Monuments: Statues: Memorials 
Bills Introduced: 
S. J. Res. 228. 
of Maj. Gen. 


Com. to study 
systems; Com- 


Fess. Relocation of statue 
John A. Rawlins; Library. 
National Defense 

Bills Introduced: 

8. 5612. Hale. Apptmt. as ensigns in line 
of Navy all midshipmen who graduate from 
the Naval Academy in 1931; Naval Affairs. 

S. 5622. Wagner. Construction at Platts- 
burg Barracks, Plattsburg. N. Y.; Military 
Affairs. 

S. 5639. Dill. Transfer of 5,000 acres of 
land at Fort Lewis to Navy Dept. for auxil- 
iary airship base; Military Affairs. 

8S. 5641. Harris. 
to officers and enlisted men of Nati. Guard 


| who served with armed forces of U, 8. dure 


| 


ing war with Spain; 

S. J. Res. 229, 
of Con 
ander 


! Military Affairs, 

Smoot. Tendering thanks 
grees to Maj. Gen. Ulysses G. MeAlex- 
or conspicuous gallantry and heroic 


Reptd. to H.} 


Examination of Fox River, | 


To give military status | 


Representatives © 


+ Parks would not mind waiting until 


| 


| 





of May 
Lands, 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


| res. providing for participation of U. S. in 
celébration of 150th anniversar 
| Yorkton, Va.”; 


| buildings at Yerington, Nev.; 
ings and Grounds. | 


| Changes in Status: 


to provide for Colonial National Monument 
in Va.,” Jly. 3, 1930; Public Lands. 


the Canyon De Chelly National Monument 
within Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 
Indian Affairs. 


foreign decorations. 


Bills Introduced: 


Bills Introduced: 


The Senate passed a bill for a pre- 
liminary survey of the Fox River in 
Wisconsin for flood control purposes. 

Qn the motion of Senator Watson 


(Rep.), of Indiana, the Senate went 
into exective session to consider the 
message from the President refusing to 
return the notification vf confirmatio:. 
of the tiree Federal Power Commis- 
sion nominations requested by the 
Senate. (Detailed discussion page 1.). 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
made a motion directing the executive 
clerk of the Senate to place the names 
of the three nominations on the exec- | 
utive calendar of the Senute. This -.o- 
tion was adopted by th. Senate by a 
vote of 36 to 23. 

At 4:57 the Senate adjourned in 
legislative session to noon Jan. 12. 


Jan, 13. 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss., speaking of the ap- 
propriation for the War Department, 
said that R. O. T. C. units are worth- 
less, and that if anyone wanted a boy 
to receive military training, he should 
put him in the Regular Army. I 

The House then resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House 
for consideration of the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 15593). | 

Representative Wainwright (Rep.), 
of Rye, N. Y., introduced an amend- 
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Of North Carolina} More Than Half: Million Cows 
On Test for Milk Production 


Information Is Collected and Tabulated for Benefit of 
Dairy Owners by Government Bureau 


Employes Is Asked 


Decrease of Ten Per Cent 
For Two Years Affecting 
Everyone From Governor 
Down Recommended 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan, 10. 

A reduction of 10 per cent for the next 
two years in the salaries, wages, fees or 
compensation of officers and, employes 
who rezeive pay from public funds, from 
the Governor down to ewery employe of 
the State or its political subdivisions, the 
total amount to be reflected in tax re- 
ductions, was proposed by Governor O. 
Max Gardner in his message to the Leg- 
islature yesterday. 

“I am prompted to make this recom- 
mendation in no spirit or purpose of 
moving backward, but in stern realiza- 
tion of existing conditions,” he said. 
“Every competitive industry has seen its 
earnings drop from month to month. 
Practically the whole laboring group has 
experienced diminished earnings by rea- 
son of forced unemployment and de- 
creased opportunities to work. Thou- 
sands of workers in North Carolina are 


}on a basis of three days a week; and 
|tens of thousands who have the will to 
| work are walking the streets in idleness, 
|The country and city merchant, 


the 
tradesman, and the professional man are 
all rendering the same service but are 
receiving materially lower incomes. But 
above all these“in the North Carolina 
farmer and land owner who has been 
compelled to stand by and see 50 per 
cent of his income washed away by de- 
clining prices. : 





ment preventing Army officers from 
being engaged in newspaper or maga-, 
zine work other than gratuitous con- 
tributions; or for pay. The amend- 
ment was carried by a vote of 55 to 38. | 

Another amendment, to use none of 
the money appropriated for the Quar- 
termaster Corps for the purchase of 
oleomargarine or other butter substi- 
tutes, was offered by Representative 
Hull (Rep.), of Black River Falls, 
Wis., the amendment was amended by 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., so that such product 
could not be used for other than cook- 
ing purposes. The amendment as 


amended was adopted. 
The Committee then reported the 
bill back to the House without action. 
The House adjourned at 5:18 p. m. 
until noon, Jan. 12. 









conduct in Second Battle of the Marne; | 
Military Affairs. 


H. R. 15984. Cramton. To amend “Act 


} 


H. R. 15987. Douglas, Ariz. To establish 


H. R. 15994. Moore, Va. Reimbursement 





S. 4800. To authorize certain officers of 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps to accept such 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 10. 
For paving of Govt. road 


7272. 


_ 2 


across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. | 
Passed H. Je. 9. 


e. 9. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 1931. | 
National Monuments 


| Bills Introduced: } 


S. 5616. Nye. To amend “Act to provide | 
3, 1930; Public Lands and Surveys. | 


Patriotic Observances: Assns. ] 


| Bills Introduced: 


S. 5623. Deneen. To incorporate Natl. | 


| Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to G. A 
R.; Judiciary. 


H. J. Res. 460. Bland. Amdmts. to “Jt. | 


\ Library. | 
Public Buildings and Grounds | 


Bills Introduced: 


“Tt is indeed a serious thing to reduce 
public salaries; but we can only hope 
that those who are affected will cqntinue 
to serve the public with the spirit of 
faithfulness which has guided them in 
the past: Public officers and employes 
constitute one class that enjoy full-time 
employment and a certainty of regular 
pay, and a basic cut of 10 per cent in 
salary or wage is the only reduction 
they will have to sustain. There is this 
other compensation: Eighty-five cents 
today will buy as much as $1 would 


ibuy in 1928. 


“I recommend that this cut become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1931—the beginning 
of our next fiscal year—and continue 
for a two-year period only. I especially 
recommend that the laws enacted to car- 
ry out this 10 per cent cut make: it 
mandatory that the savings thus made 
be reflected in a positive reduction in 
tax levies on property to the full amount 


lof the savings realized. This reduction 


will be worthless unless it finds its way 
into ‘the pocketbooks of the taxpayers.” 

Governor Gardner opposed the author- 
ization of any additional bonds at this 
time for permanent improvements, and 
recommended that the present gasoline 
tax of 5 cents be increased to 6 cents. 
He also proposed that the quadrennial 
valuing of property for tax purposes, 
due under the law as of Jan. 1, 1931, 
be deferred for two years because “under 
present conditions true value in money 
can not be determined with respect to 
almost every class of real property in 
the State.” 

He endorsed the report of the Brook- 
ings Institute on reorganization of the 
State government and commended for 


consideration the mandatory consolida- 
tion of some counties. 


On the subject of labor and industry, 


of owners of lands taken by U. S. for Ma-| Governor Gardner recommended that th 
rine Corps base at Quantico, Va.; Claims, | 
Changes in Status: 


60-hour week be reduced to 55 hours, that 
| night work in industry for women under 


18 years of age be prohibited, and that 


| the educational requirement for children 
| between the ages of 14 and 16 years 


in industry be raised from completien of 
the fourth grade to completion of the 
sixth grade. 

He also proposed the submission to 
the voters of the question of calling a 


toe Colonial National Monument in Va.,”| constitutional convention. 
u 





State Books and 
Publications 





y of seige of | Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


S. 5619. Oddie. Side and erection of Fedi. |S: Dak—5th Biennial Rept. of State Child 


Phblic Build- | 
Public Health 


S. 255. 
Reptd. to S. 
Passed S. Jan. 10, 1931. 


Public Lands 
H. R. 15986. 


Douglas, Ariz, To amend act | 
23, 


1930 (46 State 378); Public | 
Reclamation: Irrigation 


S. 5635. Robinson, Ark. (by request). | 


| Authorizing War Dept. to construct levee and | 


darinage ditch; Commerce. 


Rivers and Harbors 


Bills Introduced: 


| Cross for purchase of food and clothin 


Bille Introduced: 


H. R. 15991. Gifford. Survey of Vine-| 


yard Haven Harbor, Mass.; River and Har- | 
| bors. } 
| 
| 


Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 


H. J. Res. 461. Almon. Apprn. of $30,- 
000,000 to be expended by Amer. Nat}. Red | 
g for| 


| unemployed; Agriculture. 
States 
| Bills Introduced: 
| §&. J. Res. 230, McKellar. Directing Comp- | 





}charged U. S.; Civil Service. 


| exchanges, putting a stop to short sell- 


ferred payment to veterans of fact value of | 
adjusted-service 


to benefits of N. H. D. V. S.; Military 
Affairs. 
H. R. 15998. Patman. To amend the 


troller General to investigate and reexamine | 
account betw. U. 
| spect to cotton seized in the Civil War period | 
and to advances such State for military pur- | 


S. and Tennessee with re- | 


poses during War of 1812-1815, ete; Judi- 


ciary. 


Veterans | 


Billa Introduced: 
H. R. 15993. Connery. Immediate and de- 


certificates; Ways and} 
Means, | 

H. R. 15997. Patman. To amend act of 
Mar. 25, 1928, prescribing persons entitled 


World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. J. Res. 459. Shott, W. Va. To trans- 
fer into classified service all veterans of any 
war now employed who are honorably dis- 


Measure Is Proposed 
For Commodity Exchanges 


Representative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, | 
Tex., has introduced a bill (H. R. 15985), 
for the prevention and removal of ob- 
structions and burdens upon interstate 
commerce in agricultural commodities, 
by regulating transactions on commodity | 


ing thereon, and for other purposes, The 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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For promotion of health and wel- | . 
fare of mothers and infants, 


Apr. 9, 1930. 


|S. Dak.—2ist Biennial 


iN. 


Welfare Comm. for period July 1, 1928- 
Je. 30, 1930, submitted to Gov. by Lewis 
Larson, Chairman, and Mrs. Alyce M. 
Alexander, Secy. Pierre, 1930. 

C.—Rept. of State Electrician and Engi- 
neer to General Assembly for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1929. Also for yr. ended Oct. 
31, 1930. 8. W. Cannon, State Electri- 
cian and Engineer. Columbia, 1930. 


| Md.—6th Ann. Rept: of Inspection of County 


Jails submitted to Bd. of Welfare by Stu- 
art S, Janney, Dir. of Welfare—Nov. 18, 
1930. Annapolis, 1930. 

Rept. of Regents 
of Educ, to Gov. for period ended Je. 30, 
1930 (f. yrs. 1928-1929, 1929-1930), Robt. 
Dailey, Pres. Pierre, 1930. 

Ann, Rept. of Comr. of Ins, to Gov. 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. D.C, Lewis, 
Comr. of Ins, Pierre, 1930. 

Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Agriculture to 
Gov. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, Frank 
E. Rslahe, Secy. of Agriculture. Pierre, 

Mex.—Rept. of State Auditor for 17th 
& 18th f. yrs., July 1, 1928-Je, 30, 1930, 
submitted to Gov. by Victoriano Ulibarri, 
State Auditor. Santa Fe, 1930, 
Vt.—Biennial Rept. of Dept. of Public 

Welfare for two yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. 


Submitted to’ Gov. by Wm. H. Dyer, 
Comr. of Public Welfare. Montpelier, 
1930. 


os 
Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents deserrbed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of pustage, from the Inqury Divr- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
labrary of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Directory of Trade amd Industrial Schools, 
1930. Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. 
Price, 40 cents. E31-1 

Merchant Vessels of U. 8S. (Including Yachts 
and Govt. Vessels), Yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. 
Bur. of Navigation, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, $2.50, (6-35358) 

American Standard Specifications for Dr 
Cells and Batteries—Circe. of Bur. of 
Standards, No. 390, U. S. Dept of Com- 
merce, Price, 5 cents. (31-26219) 

Chart Datums—Special Pub. 170, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. (31-26218) 

Ecological Studies of Beet Leaf Hopper— 
Tech. Bull., No. 206, Nov., 1940. t s. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 30 cents. 

Agr. 30-1390 


—Cire. No, 148, U. S. Dept. of Agrieul- 
ture. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-1389 
U. 8S. Bd, of Tax Appeals Repts,—Vol. 18, 


Nov. 9, 1929, to Feb. 21, 1980. Price, 
$2.50. (26-26250 ) 
Builders’ Hardware —CS22-30, Bur. of 








Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Governmeat are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Burcaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By J. C. McDowell 


Chief, Division of Dairy Herd Improvement Investigations, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture 


Domestic Markets. 


N the United States there are more 
than 1,100 dairy herd improvement 
associations, and in these associa- 

tions there are more than half a mil- 
lion cows. on test for production of 
milk and butterfat. A dairy herd im- 
provement association is a group of 
dairymen who have organized as an 
association to keep accurate records of 
the production. of each cow in their 
herds, and employ a trained tester for 
that purpose. The object of these rec- 
ords is to obtain information on the 
relative merits of each cow, and there- 
by enable the dairyman to determine 
which are the good producers that re- 
turn the most profit, and which are the 
low producing, unprofitable animals 
that should be eliminated from the 
herd. 

On account of the great importance 
of assembling and tabulating all avail- 
able individual reeords of dairy cows, 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry main- 
tains a Division of Dairy Herd Im- 
>rovement Investigations, which is 
charged with collecting and studying 
the yearly records of the cows on test 
in herd improvement associations 
throughout the country, Through a 
cooperative arrangement with State 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
supplies the forms for keeping rec- 
ords and receives in return copies of 
individual cow records for investiga- 
tional purposes. These reccrds are 
very valuable for investigational work 
because they are of cows kept under 
actual farm conditions and because 
there are so many of them. 

x * 





[THESE records embracing about half 

@~ a million cows yearly, afford a valu- 
able index of actual conditions in the 
herds under test throughout the coun- 
try and enables the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry*to follow through into the 
dairy industry the application of the 
lessons learned in its experimental 
work, and also to apply the knowledge 
gained in first-hand studies of dairy 
herds. 

Herd improvement records furnish 
data for research on a wide range of 
dairy topics. For example, they make 
it possible to study such subjects as 
(a) the relation of yearly production 
of butterfat per cow to income over 
cost of feed, {(b) the effect of season of 
freshening on a cow’s production of 
milk and butterfat for the year and 
her income over cost of feed, and (c) 
the influence of the size of a cow on 
her production and on the quantity of 
feed required to produce a given quan- 
tity of milk, for average cows within 
each of the different breeds, The large 
scope of this work is indicated by the 
fact that about such subjects are 
being studied and more than 60 in all 
have been outlined for investigation. 

As an example of the benefits of work 
being done, an_ investigation of 
the effects of culling on dairy herds, 
one of the principal studies under- 
taken, has developed important in- 
formation which shows the need for 


continued’ research along this line, 
It has been found through the 
Bureau’s studies that culling out only 
the lowest producing 1 per cent of our 
dairy cows would eliminate only one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the total butter- 
fat production per year, and the killing 
of the lowest Jescers 2 per cent of 
the cows would eliminate only 0.65 per 
cent of the present total yearly yield 
of butterfat. In fact, one cow in 
every 10 céws, on the average dairy 
farm in the herd associations, may not 
be returning any income over the cost 


of feed, 
‘THE Bureau is also carrying on stud- 
ies of records of buHs and cows in 
herd associations over a period of 
years, which show the benefits gained 
by selective breeding and determine 
the ability of the bulls tested to trans- 
mit high milk producing qualities to 
their daughters. For instance, there 
are more than 1,000 dairy bulls which 
have already been ,proved by de- 
termining their influence on the pro- 
duction of their descendants, by com- 
paring the preduction records of at 
least five or more of the daughters of 
each bull with the yearly production 
of their dams. While the average pro- 
duction for all of the daughters ex- 
celled that of their dams by 6 per cent, 
or 22 pounds of butterfat per cow, 
many of the bulls were found to be de- 
creasing the production of the herd. 
Of these 1,000 bulls, 366 had daughters 
which produced less than their dams, 
seven were about equal, and 627 had 
daughters which produced more than 
their dams. Figures of this nature 
can be directly applied by the owners 
of the herds to which they relate, and 
they show the great need for getting 
similar information on the many ad- 
ditional herds not yet included in herd 
testing associations. 

Also, through the Bureau’s investi- 
gations and studies of herd records, 
much valuable information is obtained 
on the effects of different methods of 
feeding and of different feeds in actual 
practice on commercial dairy farms, 
To date, a study of the feed records of 
about 100,000 cows. is underway. 


e * * 


(THE foregoing brief outline touches 

only on some of the more important 
dairy herd improvement projects. In 
conclusion, it may be said that the pri- 
mary purpose of dairy herd improve- 
ment investigations, as already indi- 
cated, is to measure progress in herd 
improvement and to point out the prac- 
tices that lead to such improvement, 
Much has_already been accomplished 
through the analysis of assembled 
data on the 500,000 cows under test, 
but that number should be increased 
many times. 

As the number of records expand, 
more and more information can be 
obtained from their study and the les- 
sons learned applied in helping the 
industry toward higher levels of eco- 
nomical production in dairy herds 
everywhere. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 13, Ernest Kelly, Chief, Division of Market-Milk Investigations, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture, discusses the services 
rendered the dairy industry by market-milk investigations. 

Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 





Bills in State Legislatures 








Insurance 

Mass. S, 12. 
of John Barker that foreign life insurance 
companies be authorized to hold funds for 
beneficiaries exempt from attachment of 
commutation; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 18. Mr. Sullivan. Petition of 
John J. Cummings for the creation of a 
Massachusetts Motor Vehicle Mutual Insur- 
ance Association and the placing of com- 
pulsory motor, ‘vehicle liability insurance 
on a more equitable basis; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 19. Mr. Irwin. Petition of 
John J. Irwin that owners of motor ve- 
hicles be required to pay penalty insur- 


Insurance. 

Mass, H. 20. Mr. Cavanagh. Petition 
of Frank R. Goodwin and Martin Hays for 
the creation of the Massachusetts State 
Automobile Insurance Company to issue 
motor vehicle personal injury, property 
damage, collision, fire and theft insurance 
in competition with other companies; In- 
surance, 

Mass. H. 36. Mr. Sawyer. Petition of 
Roland D. Sawger for the establishment 
of an automobile accident court, and for 
penalizing operators of motor vehicles who 


cause injuries to persons; Judiciary 
(Joint). 
| Mass. H. 59. Accompanying the first rec- 


ommendation of the Commissioner of In- 
surance. To extend the time for the filing 
| of complaints in respect to the cancellation 


of motor vehicle liability policies and 
bonds; Insurance. 
Mass. H. 60, Accompanying the second 


recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. Relative to the authority of 
domestic mutual insurance companies to 
issue or execute motor vehicle liability 
policies and bonds; Insurance. 





Mass. H, 61. Accompanying the third 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. To require the registrar of 
motow vehicles to ‘notify insurance or 


surety companies of the revocation of the 
registration of certain motor vehicles; In- 
surance. 

Mass. H. 62. Accompanying the fourth 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. To establish a penalty for mak- 
ing false or fraudulent claims against per- 
sons insured under motor vehicle liability 
policies or bonds, or the presentation of 
such claims to insurance or surety com- 
panies issuing such policies or bonds; In- 
surance, 

Mass, ‘A. 63. Accompanying the fifth 
Tecommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. To require the rendition of 
written notice of death or personal in- 
juries to insurance and surety companies 
issuing or executing motor vehicle lia- 
bility policies or bonds; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 64. Accompanying the sixth 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. To require plaintiffs to notify 
the insurer of the defendant of certain 


actions of tort affected by the compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance law; 
| Insurance. 


Mass. H. 65. Accompanying the seventh 


| Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Horses | recommendation of the Commissioner of 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 













Nathanson, Yale S. Analysis of sounds and 
frequency words basic to new method of 
corrective speech (presentation of or- 
thenic material developed from _postulates 
of Twitmyer) ...by...  CThesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 44 p.  30-31390 

Powell, Lyman P. Mary Baker Eddy, life 
size portrait. 364 p., plates. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1930. 30-31398 

Protestant Episcopal church in U. 8. A. 
Church congress, Charleston, S. C., 1930. 
Charlestom papers; records of Church 
congress in U. S. on 56th anniversary, 
A. D. MCMXXX. 220p, N. Y., R. R. 
Smith, 1930. 80-31386 

Pullan, Leighton, From Justinian to Luther, 
A, D. 518-1517. 256 p. Oxford, Clar- 
endon press, 1930. 30-31393 

Raffety,; William E. Religious education of 


adults, 214 p. N. Y., Revell, 1930. 
30-31387 
Red Cross. U.S. American nat. Red Cross. . 


. American Red cross disaster relief 


handbook. [Loose-leaf.] 1 v. Wash., D.C, _ 


American nat. Red Cross, 1930. 30-31286 
Russell, Franklin F. Outline of legal his- 


tory. 152 N. Y., 1930. 30-31280 
Sauuders, Leon. Mich. law of land con- 
tracts, with forms. 1259 p. Detroit, 
Drake, 1929. 30-31278 


Estate accounting and tax- 
ation, by . . and Walter A. Levy. 26 
p. N. ¥., Burrell-Snow, 1930. 80-3128 

Sherrill, George R. Criminal procedure \ 
N, C. as shown by criminal appeals since 


Saxe, Emanuel. 


1890. (Univ. of N. C. Social study se- 
ries.) 173 p. Chapel Hill, Univ. of N.C, 
1930. 30-31273 
Slater, Gilbert. Poverty and state. 480 p. 
Lond., Constable, 1930. 30-31292 


Stalland, Kmute D. Stalland’s Minn. cura- 


tive acts affecting title to real estate, 
ed. and compiled by... 52 p. St. Paul, 
Minn., Mason pub. co, 1930. 30-31274 


M. Hinduism invades 
(Thesis (Ph. 
301 p. N. 
30-31399 


Thomas, Wendell 
America, submitted by.. . 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
Y., Beacon press, 1930. 


Tugwell, Rexford G. Teaching American 
economic life. 3d ed. By = Tugwell, 
Munro, and Stryker. Manual of ques- 
tions, by .... and Donald J. Henderson. 
68 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1930. 30-31284 

Ward, Lynd K. Madman’s drum, novel in 
woodcuts. 128 plates. N. Y., J. Cape, 
1930, 30-31383 

West, Levon. Catalogue of etchings of..., 


compiled by Otto M. Torrington. 00 p, 
plates. N. Y¥., W. E, Rudge, 1930. 
7 30-31884 
Wood, Eleamor V. Radiant girlhood. 61 p. 
N. Y., Revell, 1930. 30-31288 
Barton, James W. That body of yours; 
compiled from selected articles in Mil- 
waukee journal. 64 p. Milwaukee, Mél- 
waukee journal, Pub. service bur., 1930, 
30-31271 
Boy scouts of America, Tenderfoot helps. 
(Service library. series b, mo. 3371.) 68 
p., illus. N. Y., Boy scouts of America, 
1930. 30-31367 
Clymer, Reuben S. Diet. 282 p. Quaker- 
town, Pa., Humanitarian socy., 1930. 
30-31269 
Coy, Owen C. Humboldt Bay region, 1850- 
1875; American colonization of Calif. 
346 p., plates. Los Angeles, Calif. hist. 
assn., 1929. 30-31346 
Cresson, William P. Francis Dana, Puri- 
tan diplomat at court of Catherine the 


Great. 397 p, N. Y., MacVeagh, 1930, 
30-31350 
Culpeper, Nicholas. Selections from Eng- 


lish physitian. 


32 p., illus, 
1929. 30-31272 
Davis, Mrs. Mary L. (Caldwell). Alaska, 
Great bear’s cub; illus. 314 p., illus. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde co., 1930. 
30-31347 
Faber, Knud H. Nosography, evolution of 
clinical medicine in modern times; illus. 
2d ed., rev. 222 p. N. Y.. Hoeber, 1930. 
30-31268 
Francis, Jay G. Some Francis history, co- 
lonial and revolutionary, with respect to 


(The St. George series.) 


present. 32 p, Lebanon, Pa., J. G. Fran- 
cis, 1930, 30-31345 
Gill, Eric. Engravings. 49 p._ Bristol, 
D. Cleverdon, 1929. 30-31300 


Hamlin, Scoville, ed. Menace of overpro- 
duction. 202 p. N. Y., Wiley, 1930. 
30-31374 
Contribution of economics to 
social work. (Forbes lectures of N. Y, 
school of social work.) I35 p. N., Y,, 
Pub. for N. Y, school of social wor’ by 
Columbia univ, press, 1930. 30-31873 
Hewett, Edgar L. Ancient life im American 


Hewes, Amy. 


Southwest. 392 p., plates. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs, 1930. 30-31343 
Huntington, Ellsworth, Modern business 
geography, by... and Summer W. Cush- 
ing... illus. 352 p. N. ¥., World book 
co.,, 1930 80-31375 


Insurance. To require motor vehicle own- | Jensen, Jens P. Survey of Colo. st. tax sys- 


ers to pay penalty insurance rates for mo- 


certain cases; Insurance- 

Mass. H. 66. Accompanying the eighth 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Insurance. To authorize the Commissioner 
of Insurance to fix and establish premium 
rates for groups or fleets of motor vehicles 
or trailers under the compulsory motor ve- 
hicle liability insurance act, so-called; In- 
surance, 

Mass. H. 99. Accompanying the fifth rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Publie 
Works. To regulate notices of cancellation 
for nonpayment of insurance premium by 
finance companies and insurance companies 
and delaying revocation of registration un- 
til number plates are returned; Insurance. 

Mass. H..124. Accompanying the ninth 
recommendation of the Department of Cor- 
porations and Taxation. To require surety 
bonds of town clerks and temporary munici- 
pal officers; Municipal Finance. 

Mass. H. 132. Mr. Thompson. Petition 
of Armand C. Bang to provide for the 
compensation of persons injured in motor 
vehicle accidents and for the payment of 
accident fees by motor vehicle owners; 
Insurance. . 

Mass. H. 133. Mr. Sawyer. Petition of 
Roland D. Sawyer for repeal of the act 
providing for compulsory insurance by own- 


ers of motor vehicles and trailers; In- 
surance. 
Social Welfare ~— 
Mass. H. 214. Mr. Hagan. Petition of 


James E, Hagan that adequate assistance 
be granted to deserving citizens who have 
reached the age of 60 years and are in need 


of relief and support; Pensions. 
Wokmen’s Compensation — 
Mass. H. 158. Mr. Kelley. Petition of 


Edward J. Kelley for an increase in the 
maximum amount of compensation payable 
to employes injured in industrial accidents ; 
Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 159. Mr. Kelley. Petition of 
Edward J. Kelley that employes injured 
in industrial accidents be compensated dur- 
ing the entire period of total incapacity; 
Labor and Industries. 

Taxation 

Ga. H. 2. Making State income tax two- 
thirds instead of one-third that paid to the 
Federal Government, 

Ga. H. 3. To impose a tax of 2 mills on 
each kilowatt-hour of electric current sold 
in Georgia by enterprises other than those 
publicly owned; to levy a tax of 4 per cent 
on the gross intrastate business of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies in excess 
of $50,000 per year; to levy a tax of 10 
cents per thousand cubic feet on all gas, 
natural or artificial, sold in Georgia. 

Ga, H To provide that all public| 
service corporations shall set up valuations 
for tax purposes, and that such valuations 
shall be used by the Georgia Public Sery- 
ice Commission as a basis for rate -aaking, 

Ga. H. 8, To quadruple the present gross 
receipts tax schedule. 

Ga. H. 9, To revise the general tax act 
increasing occupational taxes 10 per cent, 
but providing for 10 per cent discount if 
such taxes are paid promptly at the be- 
ginning of each quarter. 

Ga. To levy a tax of 6 per cent 
on the gross revenues of motor transport 
companies using passenger busses and| 
freight trucks, the proceeds of the tax 





to he allocated to the State Highway De. 
partment, , 


tem, made under auspices of Denver 
chamber of commerce. 223 p., illus. Den- 
ver, 1930. 30-31371 
Kootz, Samuel M. ... Modern American 
painters. 64 p. N. Y., Brewer & War- 
ren, 1930. 30-31297 


Mace, William H. My country, the men 
who made it, by... and William A. 
Hannig . . illus. v. 1. WN. Y., Rand, 
1980. 30-31348 

Mack, Gerstle. Architectural details of 
northern and central Spain, by ... and 
Thomas Gibson. 146 plates on 174 leaves. 
N. Y., W. Helburn, 1930. 80-31294 

Matisse, Henri. Henri-Matisse, by Roger 
Fry. Paris, Editions des Chroniques du 
jour. 49 p., illus. N. Y., E. Weyhe, 1930. 

3830-31302 

Milton, George F.... Age of hate; An- 
drew Johnson and radicals. ~ 787 p., plates, 
N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 30-31349 

Moser, Charles K. Cotton textile industry 
of Far Eastern countries. 144! p., plates, 
Boston, Peperell mfg. co., 1930. 30-31366 

N. Y. Metropolitan museum of art... . 







Lond, De La More press, . 





New Books Received | * 










Handbook of arms and armor, Europes i 


4th e 
30-31293 


and oriental, by Bashford Dean. 
331 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 

. . « Peruvian textiles: examples of 
pre-Incaie period, by Philip Ainsworth 
Means. 27 p,, illus. N. Y., 1930. 

30-31298 
Pelly, Thomas M. North and south seats, 


by A. Bridge Contract-or (pseud.), 35 
p., illus. Seattle, Lowman & Hanford co., 
1930. 80-31267 


Pleasants, Jacob H. Md. silversmiths, 1715- 
1830, by ... and Howard Sill. 324 p,, 
illus. Baltimore, Md. Pftd. by Lord Bal- 
timore press, 1930. 30-31299 


Rucker, Mrs, Maude (Applegate). Oreg. 
trail and some of its blazers. 293 p.,, 
plates. WN. Y¥., W. Neale, 1930. 80-81344 , 


Stull, De Forest. Teachers manual to ac- 
company Lands and peoples, world in 
color. 80 p. N, Y., Grolier socy,, 1930, 

30-31263 

Surrey, Richard. Copy technique in adver- 

tising. 297 p. N. Y, McGraw, 1930, 
80-31372 

Van Every, Edward, Sins of N. Y. as “ex« 
posed” by Police gazette; illus. 299 p, 
N. Y., Stokes, 1930, 30-31370 

White, Hemry C. Life and art of Dwight 
William Tryon. 226 p,, plates, Boston, 
Houghton, 1930. 30-31296 

Wilstach, Paul. Mount Vernon, Washing- 
ton’s home and nation’s shrine; illus. 
301 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 1930. 30-31342 








Communists Are Blamed 
For Arkansas Food Riots 


Charging that the Communists are 
capitalizing on the suffering in this coun- 
try today, Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of Lafayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, Jan, 9, de- 
clared that group to be respopsible for 
the food riots which recently occurred 
in Arkansas, as 

“They are an enemy Within our gates, 
and if they are permitted to go on they 
willy destroy us,” the Chairman said, 
“Results of their activities have been 
seen recently in the food riots in At 
kansas and Oklahoma. They are also 


“ 


trying to destroy the banking interests ¥ 


of this country. 
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Modern Industry Said to Endeavor 
To Keep as Many Men as Possible 





In Past Idea Was to Discharge as Many Men as 
Possible and Postpone Construction and 
Repair Work, He Says 





Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the President’s Emergency Committee on 


Employment, testified on Jan. 7 before 
tions concerning the unemployment sit 
was printed in the issue of Jan. 
script of Col. Woods’ testimony was 
cludes, as follows: 

Senator Bratton. In making my: state- 
ment a while ago, I was not criticizing 
anybody else. I am criticizin myself as 
much as enyone. For instarice, it came 
to our attention yesterday that because 
we had failed to pass one or two bills 
we are hampering the public«building 
program. 


should move. 


ith which it 
er ik That is the fault of 


Senator Smoot. 


Coiagress. 

+. Chairman. We have called Col. 
Woods down here. Let us have him make 
his statement. . 

Col. Woods. Senator, I hope you will 
not cut your own statements short, be- 
cause I am learning a lot. 

The Chairman. We will not cut ours 
short, but we should like to get through 
with you, We want to get all the infor- 
mation we can from you. 

Col. Woods. I have spoken about or- 
ganization. Now I should like to speak 

bout industry. 

. One of the siziking things I find at 
this time which is different from other 
cases is the attitude of industry all 
through this whole thing. I have had 
experience in several of these things. 
One of them was when I was a deputy 
police commissioner in New York City 
in 1908 and 1909, and then again when 
I was police commissioner in 1914. I was 
in New York at those times, and the sit- 
uation was a pretty terrible situation. 
There was distress; there was hunger; 
there was freezing. You remember that 
at one time assaults were led on the 
churches. At one time one of the police 
commissioners representing Senator 
Copeland’s party— ; : 

Senator Copeland. Always active in 
good works. [ 

Col. Woods (continuing). Took out 
of the churches some 80 or 90 people 
who had sought refuge there. 

Senator Copeland. it was a cold place 
to get in. 


I am willing to bear a part} 
of that responsibility; but I do say that | 
the Government is not moving with the | 


the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
uation. A summary of his testimony 


8. Publication of the complete official tran- 
begun in the issue of Jan. 10 and con- 


thing in the newer way. 
the people will be supplied by these pam- 
phlets. 
send 


| will do so. to Sol ad 
The Chairman. I think you had better|individual you thereby give indirectly a 


put those pamphlets’in our record, as 
a part of it. «© 

Col. Woods. I should like very 
to enter them as part of the record. 

The Chairman. How many pages are 
there in each one? 

Col. Woods. Oh, they are small. 

The Chairman. 
well to put them in our record. 


Unemployment Closely 


|\Connected With Crime g 
Senator Copeland. Colonel, before you| thing that will help every person, because 
leave the topic, you have had a wide ex-| !n 


perience, not only in this connection but| homes, t L 
Is there any| pairs to their homes, stopping the roof 


|in the police department. 
relationship between widespread unem- 
ployment and crime? 

Col. Woods. 
ator Copeland. If a man cannot get 
great. 

I remember an incident, if you will 


ment. 
corner of one of the business districts 
the corner—there were no people around 


a big plate-glass window. He went down 
and touched the man gently on the shoul- 


administration—and he took him to the 


station house. 
When he got him to the station house, 
they got the story from the man. He 


seemed rather dazed. He said that he 
had two children and a wife; that they 
were in a tenement around the corner 
down there; that there Was no coal, no 
means of heating the place, that there 
was no food left, and that there was not 





Different Attitude 


In Industry Today 

Col. Woods. The thing that impresses 
me now is the difference in trend of in- 
dustrial thought on this whole thing. 

In the old days, when an industrial 
depression came on the first thing that 
the head of a business would do was to 
fire everyone he could, to cut the wages 
of everyone he kept, to put off all repair 
work and reconstruction work and new 
construction work that he could possibly 

ut off, postpone the whole thing; and it 
gs. not until after he had done all that 
sort of thing that he dared to go to the 
bank and ask the bank to be easy and to 
extend his credit. And if he. had not 
Vigne that, the bank would have asked 
him first, “Have you done all you can to 
trim your sails, to take things in?” That 
was the prevailing thought. I do not 
think there was any thought any other 
way. 

Now we find coming into industry an 
almost wholly different attitude. I do 
not want to say how far it has gone. I 
do not want to give the impression that 
it is wholly characteristic of industry 
today; but I do say that we see signs of 
it, instances of it, in a marked and a 
striking way and a definite way. That 
means that instead of trying to discharge 
every one they can, they try to keep 
every one they can. If they cannot keep 


them on full time, they keep them on}! 


part time. If they have to discharge 
people, instead of doing it indiscrimi- 
nately they pick out for discharge those 
who can stand it best—unmarried men; 


men who would be likely to be able to| 


adapt themselves to a different kind of 
job; sometimes older men who have al- 
ready qualified for pension. And when 
they do have to drop men out, they look 
after their welfare. 

Some companies are making loans 
without interest to employes whom they 
let go, to be paid back when the employe 
gets his job back. They back up their 
credit at the local stores. They let them 
stay in houses if they are company 
houses. They give them actual relief. 

All that we find going on. Then, with 
reference to reconstruction and repair 
work, we find that the tendency is grow- 
ing, instead of to put off reconstruction 
and repair work that would be under- 
tken in ordinary times, to anticipate it. 
Rey do now the reconstruction work 
and repair work that ordinarily would 
not be done until later, with the idea of 
trying to fill in the depression and pro- 
vide work; and they are doing this sort 
of thing, as far as I can see, not out of 
charity, not with any idea that it is a 
welfare move, but because it is good 
business. 


Pamphlets Distributed 
Through Trade Agencies 


After interviews with representatives 
of somo 500 or 600 different businesses, 
we have prepared a couple of pamphlets 
giving the experiences and tendencies 
and the methods of industry as repre- 
sented in those lines, and we are send- 
ing those around, and ultimately those 
two pamphlets will reach ‘practically 
every employer of labor in the United 
States. We are working through the 
trade associations of the country to fur- 
ther that. 

We have picked out up to the present 
time, I think, a total of 10 heads of 
companies who have given radio talks 
describing the methods they are using 
in their companies along these lines. The 
first talk was given by Mr. Swope, the 
president of the General Electric Co, 
Others have been Mr. Leeds, of the 
Leeds-Northrup Co. of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Deteison, of the Denison Manufacturing 
Co.; Mr. Teagle, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Mr. Cyrus 
McCormick,: of the International Har- 
vester Co. in Chicago. Colonel Procter, 
of Procter & Gamble, of Cincinnati, is to 
follow. I do not think he has given his 
talk yet. Mr. William Green is going to 
join the series. 

There is a series altogether of 10 men 
up to the present time. Their talks are 

iven over the radio, on a hook-up from 
Mast to coast, so that anyone in the 
country who has a radio can listen in and 
yn from these men personally just 
Bx ctly the sort of thing that they have 
been doing in their industry to meet this 


| clothing enough to keep them warm any- 


|way. They had pawned everything they 
had. It turned out that he was an en- 
gineer. He had not been able to get a 


job; and he asked the lieutenant at the 
| desk, “If you had been in a like situa- 
tion, what would you have done?” And 
the report is that the lieutenant said he 
would be damned if he knew. 

There is just an illustration to show 
the possible relationship between unem- 
ployment and crime. Poverty is one of 
|the great causes of crime, gentlemen. 
Crime is not committed just by people 
who are born to be criminals, who have 
different shaped heads, or different col- 
ored hair, or anything like that. Temp- 
tation, need, utter dismay, utter inability 
to cope with the situation, to get what 
they need for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, lead to crime. It is a pretty terri- 
ple temptation; and that is one of the 
things I meant when I said at the be- 
ginning of this hearing, that this is the 
sort of situation which can not be per- 
mitted to go on. We can not stand 
many more of these depressions. It is 
a problem that has to be worked out, 
somehow or other. 


Security for Men 
Employed Favored 


Senator Copeland. Do you mean that 
*t is a menace to the social order? 

Col. Woods. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Copeland. You agree with 
}our friend Nicholas Murray Butler that 
|the social order is in danger if poverty 
from unemployment continues? 

Col. Woods. I do not think it is in any 
danger now. I think it is a long way 
off. I think we got a warning well 
ahead; but, as I said before, a situation 
where a man who has a family, and who 
is ready to work, and eager to work, and 
competent to work, and has been work- 
ing, can not find a job through no fault 
of his own, is a situation which has 
made us stop, look, and listen. 

Senator Copeland. You are of the 
same opinion that you were when you 
made a notable address before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on the prevention of «crime, when you 
said: 

“In my opinion, poverty from unem- 
ployment or other causes is the most 
important and the biggest factor in the 
question of crime.” 

That is a quotation from the witness. 
{ You still believe that? 

Col. Woods. It sounds like an intelli- 
gent witness, Senator. [Laughter.] 

Senator Copeland. Yes; I judge that, 
| because it is in such full agreement with 
my own thoughts. [Laughter.] 

Col. Woods. That reassures me, 

So much for industry, gentlemen, As 
I see it, it is the beginning of an indus- 
trial evolution toward meeting all this 
sort of thing. Now, one more point. 

Senator Copeland. Just a moment on 
that subject. There is need of such a 
revolution; is there not? 

Col. Woods. I left out the “r;” I said 
| “industrial evolution.” 

Senator Copeland. Of course we be- 
lieve in evolution. Our friend McKellar 
is not here, I understand. We believe in 
evolution. There must be a new thought 
in industry in order that seasonal unem- 
ployment may disappear, and that there 
may be greater security on the part of 
the men who are in employment. That 
is an important thing; is it not? 

Col. Woods. Decidedly. 

_Senator Copeland. Does the present 
situation prove that? 

Col. Woods. It confirms it, undoubt- 
edly. This thing that you quoted -con- 
firms it. 

Senator Copeland. It confirms it. 

Col. Woods. There are one or two 
points that I should like to mention. One 
thing is that we have tried to get the 
idea into the people generally, into the 
individuals. I am not talking now of 
captains of industry or heads of organ- 
izations, but individuals, the man and 
the woman all through the country, that 








to help out. 





is small in individual amounts, when 


If you would like to have me]be given in this present emergency, 


der; he did not hit him hard—it was my] in the record, too. 


our “spruce-up campaign,” that is, wel 
are urging it, and it is being brought to 
the attention of every household, every 
person, to spruce up the house, the 
home, the rooms, the shop, to do the 
little repairing that they were ‘going to 
do, but which perhaps is being put -off 
until a little bit later. We are urging 
them to try to do it now, to paint the 
door, the steps, repair the roof to keep 
it from leaking, and other practical 
things. We have tried to put a little 
teeth in this, and we have tried to give 
that definite thought. We have had pre- 
pared a little book. Perhaps you want 
this too, Senator. This is a little pam- 
phlet, which gives thé things about the 
house which might need attention, so 
that a person can take that pangs 
and go through her house and look at 
the things and see whether there are re- 
pairs that are needed, and if_possible 
have them made at once. We have 


The rest of|taken the position that that kind of 


work is the most valuable work nent 
no 


you copies of those pamphlets, I]merely because it gives a job and work 


to somebody, but by giving a job to an 


job to three other individuals to provide 
himewith tools and equipment, and with 


much|the things he purchases to maintain him- 


self, clothing, food, and so forth. 

It not only gives employment and aid! 
to the unemployment situation and aid to 
the unemployed, but it does not increase 


I think it would be| the stock of already overproduced com- 


modities that exist in the country today. 
In other words, it increases the buying 
power without at the same time increas- 
ing overproduction, so that is the sort of 


doing this they are improving their 
and they are making needed re- 


leaking, and other things of that sort. 
Senator Copeland. And put a window 


There certainly is, Sen-|in a dark kitchen. 


Col. Woods. Yes; put a window in 


work, the temptation to. crime is very], dark kitchen, or some improvements to 


the house, or another room. 
Another thing that we are urging is 


|permit me to relate it, that happened|the putting in of labor-saving devices, 
when I was in New York on that assign-| washing machines, and things of that 
A “cop”—that means a police-|kind in the kitchen, various things like 
man, Senator—was walking around the| that, and we have worked that out in this 


pamphlet, which will show what can be 


|downtown; and just as he got around] done, 


Senator Copeland. Connect up the out- 


—he saw a man heave a rock through! side water supply, bring that in? 


Col Woods. Yes. 
The Chairman. You can just put that 


(The pamphlet above referred to is as 
follows:) 

Col. Woods. That is a subject which 
we are urging with all of the localities, 


without any exception. 

I said a little while ago we did not 
have any plan of organization which we 
are urging for the country, because con- 
ditions are different, because we believe 
that wherever that can take place, it will 
not only do good in connection with the 
unemployment situation, but it will im- 
prove the American home, and thére is 
no difference of opinion among any of 
us as to the need of improving the Amer- 
ican home and the value there is to that. 

Now, there is that. Then, the women 
have been organized, as never before. 
We have a special division headed by a 
woman for work with women, and then 
the things that the women do, as I said 
before, _ a things which we are 
urging particularly all of the people i 
the United States to back wn. te ual 
the Committee effort in that way. 

And the women’s organizations are 
backing up the Committee efforts and 
making easier the work of the Commit- 
me, 7 think, S around, because they 

ave this powerful support b 

Senator Oddie. fte nee 
depression has passed, there will be a 
better civilization in our country because 
of the fine educational work you are 
doing among the masses of the people. 


Col. Woods. We hope so. We very 
|much hope so. 
Senator Oddie. The results will be 


helpful and permanent? 


Organization Working 
For Single Purpose 


Col. Woods. We have had i 
agreement on that. Of course, = Fl 
ator Copeland pointed out, we are a non- 
partisan organization. We have no ob- 
Jects except to be of service in this sit- 
uation and we are working for a single 
purpose, for a set purpose of that kind 
and service is our watchword. P 

Senator Copeland. I would like to offer 
this suggestion, that some of *the mat- 
tresses in the spare bedrooms be made 
over during this time. That would aid 


in other respects, as well ivi 
to somebody. P ore ee 


Col. Woods. That is an excellent s 
gestion, Senator. You ha = 
ews ve spoken from 


Senator Copeland. Yes; I 
and marks on my body now. hate :etpee 

Col. Woods. Previously, I have been 
talking mostly about jobs, employment 
and how to get jobs, and get people to 
o the things that ought to be done, and 

on, 

We recognize that in a time like this 
of course, it is a good thing to have 
everything like that done. That is the 
best kind of relief, because that can be 
done in the locality and shared in by the 
neighbors. That is a neighborly duty, 
| according to our whole civilization. 
| And, we have devoted ourselves to 
that, and advised people as to ways that 
work is being done, as we say among 
ourselves, when an examination has been 
made, as to what has been done in other 
cities and other localities throughout the 
country. We give them examples of the 
sort of things that they can do or that 
can be done by them. 

_ Then, we come to the question of tran- 
sient unemployment. For instance as to 
transient unemployment, some States 
say that they can take care of their 
situation all right, but they are swamped 
by transients coming in, people who are 
not residents of their State; they come 
in because they are attracted by a warm 
climate, the generous hearts of the peo- 
ple, or reports of jobs there, or relief 
is easy, or Company like that, that they 
come in and simply swamp the local 
cities and the questions are being asked 
us as to how should this be handled. 

We are trying to study it out as to 
the best way to handle it. In connec- 
tion with the transient question, we are 





| ognize it and we have concluded it to be 

a local problem and that they have got 
| to be taken care of in the same way as 
any of the local people. 


At the same time we are doing every- | 


thing that we can to spread the word in 
every way that we can, urging people not 
to travel, urging unemployed people not 
to leave their homes, pointing out that 


they ought, each one of them, to do| they have a definite hold on their home 
what they can under the circumstances, |Community, that they have no hold on 
That is one very definite | the communities into which they go, that 
thing that can be done, and although it|they are among their neighbors and 


friends, and that they will look after 


multiplied by the number of people in| them as well as they can and, of course, 


the country who can do it, it mounts| Suggesting that we believe they will be 
up, and that is what we call colloquially, ' looked after if they stay home, but. that 


‘ 
4 


4 


which we are urging all over the country, 





After this period of | 


they cannot make connections, and all 
that sort of thing, if they move. 

Senator Hayden. Colonel, what are 
you doing to get the word to those who 
are inclined to leave home seeking work? 

Col. Woods. . Radio, newspapers; radio, 
newspapers. Those are the common 
words. I may say that we have had 
excellent cooperation by the radio com- 
panies, the moving-picture companies, 
the newspapers, magazines, the advertis- 
ing people. They are all ready to do 
anything that we ask them to do to get 
that word out. 

Senator Hayden. We have that situa- 
tion to an aggravated degree in the 
Southwest at the present time. 

Col. Woods. Yes. 

Senator Hayden. For the reason that 
should the people decide to get out on 
the road, attracted by rumors of employ- 
ment, particularly in connection with 
the widely advertised work that is in 
progress on the Colorado River, at 
Boulder Canyon. Senator Oddie will bear 
me out in this, on both the Arizona and 
Nevada sides of the river, a great many 
people are coming there, although we 
have done all we could to tell them in 
every way that there is no work avail- 
able. 

But, unemployed and distressed me- 
chanics and laborers are rushing in there, 
which imposes a terrific burden on the! 


local communities, more than they can | 
is a most serious | 
| There 


possibly stand. It 
situation. 


I realize that what you are doing in 


the, way of publicity is an excellent | 


thing, but is that word getting to the 


man who has an automobile and can get | 


on the road and look for a job? 

Col. Wocds. Well; that is what we 
are trying, of course, Senator, and the 
results will have to show, but, if you 


could ‘think of some other method that | 
we could use, if you could suggest any | 
way or anything to us, we would use it. | 


Las Vegas Is 
Closest to Dam 


Senator Oddie. The City of Las 
Vegas is the closest to the dam and is 
the greatest sufferer of any place in the 


tion. The Department of Labor has re- 
cently, in cooperation with the Governor 
and Labor Commissioner of the State of 
Nevada, Hon. William S. Royle, estab- 
lished a new labor bureau in Las Vegas. 
They are publishing very extensively the 


will take the Government considerable 


can start on the building of the dam. 
I will say that the Department of Labor 
and the Nevada State Administration 
have done very excellent work in han- 
dling this difficult problem. I also want 
to commiend the officials and people of 
Las Vegas for their splendid work in 


| this matter. 


Senator Hayden. Nevertheless, tn- 
employed men continue to come. 
Senator Oddie. Yes. The newspapers 


the real facts to the working people of 
the country. 

Senator Bratton. Have the radio com- 
panies placed their broadcasting facili- 
ties at your command? 

Col. Woods. Yes. 

Senator Bratton. 
ated? 

Col. Woods. Yes; they have cooper- 
ated very heartily. 

Senator Hayden. Have you issued any 
circulars on this transient situation? 

_Col. Woods. We have gotten out a cir- 
cular letter. I do not know whether it 
has been broadcast yet. We did send 
out a circular letter. Do you know 
whether it has been sent out or not? 

Mr. Lawrence. I doubt it very much. 

Senator Copeland. I hope that you will 
put a lot of them on the Mexican line. 

Col. Woods. A lot of these circulars. 

Senator Hayden. It is not from that 
source that the complaint is coming. 
Lawful Mexican immigration has been 
greatly checked by the action taken by 
the State Department in refusing visas. 
A large border’ patrol is needed to stop 
illegal entry of aliens. The kind of peo- 
ple that the communities in the South- 
west have to care for are American citi- 
zens out of work who happen to own 
automobiles. Conditions where they have 





| convinced that the thing to do is to rec- | 


been working are not good. They hear 
rumors of better opportunities for work 
somewhere, and they proceed to move, as 
I described to the committee yesterday. 
The best that can be done in New Mexico 
and Arizona and elsewhere in the South- 
west is to try and provide for the fami- 
lies that arrive who have had hard luck 
on the road, perhaps extra automobile re- 
pairs, that were not expected, or probably 
some sickness. The best that local com- 
munities can do, as I have said, is to 
give them a square meal and turnish 
enough gas and oil to move on out of the 
county. That is what is happening. 


Condition Changed 
From Other Days 


That condition did not exist in the 
old days. Nobody thought when a man 
was driving through the country with 
a wagon and team that he should be 
provided with hay and grain for his 
horses or that his family should be fed. 


automebiles piles up a large number of 
people so suddenly on the community 
that the local officials realize instantly 
that if they do not move the transients 
on, that they will remain and the county 
finances will be wrecked to care for 
them, Therefore, there is a tendency to 
pass the burden on to the next county, 
and even that expense of only a few 
dollars for a family in a car, mounts up, 
because there are so many of them. 
There are an enormous number of auto- 
mobiles in this country, and it does not 
take very long to go across the continent 
if one desires to do so. 

Senator Copeland. I suppose that Boul- 
der Dam was beginning to attract peo- 
ple anyway, even before this mess came 
on. Undoubtedly a great number of 
them were going there then, and a great 
many more are going in view of this 
unemployment situation. 

Senator Hayden: Well, there are three 
factors affecting my own State, one of 
which is this rumor of employment at 
Boulder Dam. 





jnental highways crossing the United 
| States north of Arizona are closed by 
| snow, or cold, and the people who want 
to get through have to go south, and 


are in ill health and imagine that they 
may be benefited by the climate, and they 
will take some member of the family 
and get into their car and drive out 
there, but the terrific burden is one that 
the small communities and thinly settled 
sections of the United States simply 
can not bear. 

Senator Copeland. Colonel, has the 
degree of unemployment in any com- 
munity increased’ to the extent of their 
inability to handle it locally 2, 





country from the unemployment condi- | 


fact that people should not come there | 
looking for work at this time, because it | 


time to do the preliminary work which is | 
necessary before the. very heavy work | 


have helped very. materially in getting j 


They have cooper- | 


But this quick modern transportation by | 


The fact that all of the transconti- | 


the third factor is that where people| 


> 


Col. Woods. No such information has 
come to us at all, Senator. I am glad 
you asked that. I think that no such 
case has been brought to our attention. 
I feel sure that it would have been, if 
it had reached that situation. 

Senator Bratton. You said, Colonel, 
that the radio corhpanies have placed 
their facilities at your command? 

Col. Woods. Yes. 
Senator Bratton. 
out cost? 

Col. Woods. 


Has that been with- 


Without cost, entirely, 


| yes; and besides that, the radio com- 


panies have taken that up and have 
broadcast for us, and in addition to that, 
in addition to what the radio companies 
have done, and they have simply. fur- 
nished us their own facilities at their 
own expense. At other times we have 
been given the facilities of some com- 
pany which has taken an hour, for in- 
stance, for a certain purpose, and they 
have given us the time that we needed 
out of that hour. We have had it both 
ways. 

Senator Bratton. 
without cost to you? 

Col. Woods. Without cost to us, en- 
| tirely, 

Senator Copeland asked me a little 
while ago another question which he 
was good enough to waive, so that I 
could go ahead and finish on the other 
point. He asked me about what we 
could do here; what we could do here. 
is one very important thing I 
should like to urge upon your attention, 
gentlemen, and that is with reference 
|to some bills which are now pending, 
one I think, introduced by Senator Keyes, 
|and. two others introduced by Senator | 
Smoot. We worked them out with Sen- 
ator Smoot. We have found in trying 
to expedite the ,ublic-buildings work, 
because that is the thing we thought 
should be very definitely accelerated, so 
as to speed up the public works. We are 
going around pointing out what can be 
done in the localities, and to everyone 
else; to the individuals, what they could 
do; and to the various organizations 
what they could do; to the various cities 
| what they could to do, in the way of ex- | 
pediting work in their own States and | 
municipalities, public works. We are 
pointing the same thing out to industry, 
we are pointing the same thing out to, 
individual householders, we are pointing 
the same thing out to people everywhere, 
just what they could do to relieve the 
| situation, and the Federal Government 
must, of course, show the way. 


Effort Being Made 
To Expedite Projects 


Now, we found that there was a lot of 
work authorized, money all appropri- 
ated, which had not yet gotten to the 
pick-and-snovel stage. We have investi- 
gated and analyzed that situation, and 
that is what has interested us, because 
we want it to reach that stage this Win- 
ter. We are trying to see how much 
public Federal work can be advanced so 
that it will get to that stage this Winter. 

We found that there were several 
things, several obstacles in the road, in 
the way of progress. We have had a 
very careful examination made, and we 
have found that everyone has gone to 
the extreme degree. We have found that 
the Attorney General’s office, the Treas- 
ury, the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
buildings, the head architect, the Super- | 
|vising Architect’s office, everyone con- | 
| cerned, is working out their plans toward 
this end at the same time. 

We found, for instance, a situation 
jlike this, that if a piece of property is 
proposed for a public building, it has to 
be viewed by a site-viewing committee 
—I think it may be called that—and 
that there is one such committee in the 
whole United States. That is a specifi- 
cation of the law, that there shall be 
that committee. 

Well, you can see the progress that is 
made in speeding that up, when every 
site all over the country has to be 
viewed by one committee. 

So that there is a provision in the bill 
now before the Congress to increase 
that committee to 12, as I remember it, 
so that the work may be expedited by 
having 12 committees situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the country where they 
could go quickly, in place of one, or in-| 
stead of having that work in the hands} 
of one committee, so that we do not 
have to have the sites viewed by that) 
one committee laboriously going around | 
the country. 

Senator Copeland. How long ago was 
that bill prepared? 

Col. Woods. A month ago. 

Senator Copeland. Is there a feeling 
that there has been delay on the part of 
the committee in acting upon it? 

Col. Woods. Well, I do not know the 
way that the legislative wheels run. 

Senator Copeland. Oh, you should not 
be called to answer that question. 

Senator Smoot. We could not get the 
committee together during the holidays, 
Senator. You know that. They were 
not here. 

Senator Copeland. They were having | 
their meals, were they? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Senator Copeland. While suffering was 
going on in the country. 


Elimination of 
One Meal Proposed 


Senator Smoot. If you would get the 
people to do what could be done, there 
would not be any suffering in the United 
States. 

Senator Copeland. It would be hard to 
get the Senators to act on that sugges- 
tion. But, we need to‘at least pass the 
necessary legislation. 

Senator Smoot. I would suggest to the 
Senator that if we could get the Ameri- 
can people to just set aside the cost of 
one meal-a week—that is what it would 
cost them—and give to this relief com- 
mittee, or whatever relief we may decide, 
there would be no necessity of a single 
soul in the United States going without 
food, and it would be a good thing for 
the meneand women to go at least with- 
out one meal during the week, each week. 

Senator Copeland. Could you get the 
Senate, and Congress, to do anything to 
make that practicable ? 

Senator Smoot. I think that you could | 
organize it. 

Senator Copeland. Do you not think | 
that it would be a good idea to have had 
some of the Committee go without their | 
meals during the holidays, and get this 
bill reported out ? 

Senator Smoot. They are included. 
They are American citizens. I would 
| appeal to all of the citizens of the United 
| States. 

Senator Copeland. We ought to get} 
that into leigislation, as soon as possible. | 

Senator Smoot. We will act upon the} 
bill promptly. 

The Chairman, Proceed, Colonel. 

Col. Woods. Another point where we 
found difficulty was with reference to | 
drawing up specifications. The office of | 
the supervising architect has the right 
now to let out plans to architects to be 
drawn up, by outside architects, but not 
to draw up the specifications, and 
everything may be all right, the site 


\) 


But, that has been 

















jout, not alone by the colonel this morn- 





’ Business Attitude in Depressions Changed, Col. Woods Asserts \ 


Some Companies Declared Making | 
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Loans to Men Temporarily Laid Off | 


Data Gathered From 500 or 600 Businesses Tak 
corporated in Pamphlet Form and 


picked. out, the architect’s plans ap- 
proved, the money appropriated, and 
everything ready, and it has to be held 
up until there is sufficient time for the 
Supervising Architect’s office to draw up| 
the specifications. 


No Objections to 


Measures Anticipated 

One of these bills provides that out-| 
side architects may be permitted to 
draw up specifications, that it may be 
done by outside people, as well as draw- 
ing up the plans. 

Senator Smoot. The Public Buildings | 
Committee will meet just as soon as| 
these hearings are concluded and con- 
sider those bills. As soon as these hear- 
ings are closed, we are going to have a 
meeting, and I have no doubt that we 
will report those bills out. 

Col. Woods. I do not anticipate any 
objection. 

Senator Smoot. I do not think that} 
there is any objection to them at all. 

Senator Copeland. We have heard sev- 
eral’ witnesses during the last two or 
three days tell of the red tape that ex- 
ists and that bills have been prepared, 
but yet it is very strange to me that 
those bills have not been reported—put 
on the calendar. 

This emergency is here and should be 
dealt with in every effective way, and 
things have been very clearly pointed 


ing, but by the Supervising Architect 
yesterday, that there is that red tape 
that can be cut by legislation, and cer- 
tainly the very least to be expected is 
that we should have that legislation. 
Senator Smoot. If we report the bill 
out from the Committee, and I do not 
think that there will be any opposition 
to it at all in the Committee, I am go- 
ing to ask unanimous consent for im- 


mediate consideration when it is re- 
ported on the floor. 
Senator Copeland. I hope that the 


Senator will report it, and that the 
matter will be brought up at an early 
aate. 

Col. Woods. One more point, as to con- 
demnation: According to the law as it 


Distributed Over Nation 


everything that we can to construct pub- 
lic works at this particular time? 

Col. Woods. Yes. Of course, I 
should not give it quite the flavor or 
color that Senator Copeland gives it. I 
should say that we have a number of 
people unemployed, altogether too many, 
but- we do not know just how many, 
Therefore, any public works that can be 
put in operation at this time, during this 
Winter, to meet this emergency, should 
be done, and the first action that we took 
was to look over our appropriations that 
have been made for our public works, 
and we want to do what we can in order | 
to assure that they can be brought into 
operation during this Winter. 

Senator Copeland. Is that not the 
same thing that I said, Colonel? 

Col. Woods. Well “ 


Senator Bratton. I agree with you. 
This statement is an impressive one, 
particularly coming from the source 
from which it comes. In view of that 
fact, coupled with your study of the 
problem, I would like to have your views 
as to whether it would require hundreds 
of millions, perhaps $1,000,000,000 of 
public works to relieve this situation 
measurably and that increased taxation © 
for that purpose is justified. : 

Col. Woods. I think that increased 
taxation—let me go at the thing from 
another way, and do not let me forget 
the main aspect of your question. 

Senator Bratton. The question is— 

Col. Woods (interposing). There may ~ 
be $700,000,000 worth of public works, 
as I have got my figures. 

Senator Bratton. Colonel, before you 
proceed to answer, let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that the single ques- 
tion has two aspects. The first is that 
it would romete hundreds of millions, 
perhaps a billion, to meet the situation. 
The other is that taxation to that end 
is justifiable. t 

Col. Woods. I should say, Senator, an- 
swering that, that that billion is a little 
bit aside from the question which is be- ° 
fore us now, because it would be more. 
There is a tremendous amount of public 
work already under way and that can ' 
be gotten under way quickly. 








now. exists, outside of the District of 
Columbia, if a site is to be acquired by 
condemnation, all work has to wait until 
the condemnation proceeding is finished. 

This legislation will provide that work 
may be begun with the institution of 
condemnation proceedings, so that every- 
thing will be under way at the same 
time and we can save all of that time. 

Senator Oddie. As an illustration, a 
Federal building has been approved for 
Reno, Nev. This very necessary piece 


| of work has been held up for practically 
two years, because of delay in condem-| 


nation proceedings. I have no doubt 
that there are many cases of the kind 
from other States that could be cited. 

Senator Copeland. Is that because of 


departmental delays, because somebody | 
| has been loafing on the job? 


Senator Oddie. There are many rea- 
sons for it. I can not say that anybody 
has neglected his duty. 

Senator Copeland. The fact remains 
that the building has not been built. 

Senator Oddie. The building has not | 
been built. 


Legislation to Speed 


|\Work Is Advocated 


Col. Woods. We have felt, Senator 
Copeland, that there has been a great 
deal of delay and the cases that we have 
investigated that it is the main thing 
that is slowing up all of this proposed 
construction, and we find that there is 
approximately $300,000,000 worth of 
public construction which has been pro- 
posed and will be speeded up very rap- 


}idly toward the actual pick and shovel 


stage, if this legislation is passed. 
The Chairman. And you recommend 
legislation along those lines being passed 


| aS soon as possible? 


Col. Woods. Very strongly. 

Senator Copeland. He said that a very 
strong recommendation had been made, 
and that that recommendation has been 
made over a month, was made a month 
ago, and no action has been taken. 


That, it seems to me, certainly shows | 


thet something is wrong with our com- 
mittee activities. 
The Chairman. You will find, how- 
ever, that the Departmgnts—— 
Senator Smoot. I want to say to the 
Senator that there has been action taken. 
The Chairman. You will find, how- 
ever, that the Departments are not to 


| blame for all of the delays in connection 


with this governmental work. 

Senator Copeland. Nevertheless, that 
recommendation has been made. 

The Chairman. Some of the delay is 
the fault of Congress. 

Sehator Copeland. Do you not think 
that somethjng should be done, so that 
this work could be begun? 

The Chairman.-I agree with you. 

Senator Bratton. Col. Woods, do you 
agree with this except from a _ state- 
ment released to the press on the 5th 
of this month by some 100 students of 
economics? 

These public works, projected on a 
scale to check the present business de- 
pression would, of course, require hun- 


|dreds of millions of dollars, or possibly 


a billion, to be effective, but the cost 
can not be compared to the loss sus- 
{tained by all classes of the Nation if 
such expenditures are not made. Tax- 
ation for such projects, equitably dis- 
tributed, would not be seriously felt by 
any group. 

Col. Woods. That is an impressive 
statement, Senator, signed by a very im- 
pressive list of people. 

Senator Bratton. Yes. 

Col. Woods. Of course, it is a little 


| bit out of my particular line, because I 


have been working on the emergency. 
That leads to—I am not dodging your 
question—but that leads to the third 


point in this resolution, Senator, as to! 
the extent to which public works must/| 
|he extended if a substantial reduction in 


unemployment during the ensuing year 
is to be brought about. 

This statement is signed by ail of 
these economists and mentions these 
large figures, and if you ask me how 
much public work is needed, all I can 


say is that every dollar that we can get | 


to the pick and shovel stage of the work 
now waiting, public work, is something 
that I would like to see put in operation 
immediately and without delay. 

Senator Copeland. In connection with 
that question, Colonel, is not the situa- 
tion so desperate that we ought to do 


The Chairman. Of adopted projects? 

Col. Woods. What? 

The Chairman. Of adopted projects. | 

Col. Woods. Yes. For instance, 
we have a section in the committee 
which concerns itself with every projected 
public work or semipublic work any- 
where in the country. We have a record 
made of every project and information on 
that, as to just the state or stage of that 
pone’. what it is, and. just what is’ 

olding it up. 

We are in touch with the individual 
projects of public works, amounting to 
about two and one-half billion dollars 
now—two and one-half billion dollars 
now. Those are of things that are in 
progress. They are definite proposals, 
definite projects. Some of them are very 
close to the point, almost completed 
work. Others are just in the planning. 
I mean that they are projected, and that 
they have not received the legislative ap- 
proval which they need. 

But there is 40 per cent of that two 
and one-half billion dollars, or almost 
half of the work, 40 per cent, now in the 
plans and construction stage, as we call . 
it. They are waiting to have the plans 
perfected, or the plans approved, or to 
have contracts let. 

Now, there is 40 per cent of two and 
one-half billion. 

The Chairman. 

Col. Woods. 
dollars. 


Large Amount of 
Work Under Way 


Senator Copeland. A thousand million. 

Col. Woods. Forty per cent of the 
two and one-half billion is now in a stage 
where it is very close to actual construc- 
tion, and we feel that our best job is to 
see what we can do to remove every im- 
pediment in each one of these particular 
cases, so that they will get in operation. 

You see, that in a way includes the 
contention made in that statement be- 
cause it has been done. 

Senator Bratton. Yes. 

. Col. Woods. Work has been author- 
ized and a large amount of that work is 
now under way and much of it very close 
| to the stage where we can put it into 
operation immediately. 

Senator Copeland. Your committee 
called attention to the condition in re- 
gard to road building in 1921 and spoke 
of the various bills which were then be- 
fore Congress, complaining about the 
fact that they had not been passed. Are 
we giving better service now than we 
were then? 

Col. Woods. I think that we have 
plenty of bills with reference to: road 
building. As the first step, taking it 
from the point of view of the emergency 
this Winter, you see, there has been 
passed, I think, already been passed a 
| provision for $80,000,000 for road build- 
jing. That $80,000,000 goes to the States 
and the States use that as their money, 
| They then advance that against a similar 
amount of State money, so that that 
$80,000,000 will make a total of $160,- : 
| 000,000. 

Senator Copeland. Then, we have aided 
you by that bill? ; 

Col. Woods. That special bill. ) 
nner Copeland. That was a special * 

ill? 

Col.» Woods. That was a special bill, 
and then besides that there is some $70, ° 
000,000 of Federal money available to - 
the States, as soon as that is matched, - 
This other money is money which s to 
them with which to match Federal 
money, but besides that there is some one 
hundred and seventy-odd million dollars 
of Federal money still available, so that 
there is projected for this Winter im-« 
mediately a matter of $300,000,000 that * 
may be spent on the Federal public roads. 

Senator Copeland. Is there any delay 
|in that expenditure of that monéy be- > 
cause of any failure of legislation. * 

Col. Woods. No. The only delay 
would be the failure of the State Legis-. 
latures to act. t 
| Senator Copeland. No special legisla- 


One billion dollars? 
Something over a billion 


tion is required? 
Col. Woods. No. : 

| Senator Copeland. To make that money 

| available? va 
Col. Woods. No. re 
Senator Phipps. I do not think that)? ~ 

anv State legislation is necessary. 
Col. Woods. The only State 
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~ Limited Coverage Upheld in 
Decision Denying Re- cx 
covery by Husband Based 
On Injuries to Wife 


ARLES McK. SALTZMAN ET AL., AS THE 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, 
Vv. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5278. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
| THap H. Brown, General Counsel, D. M. 
PatricK and FANNY NEYMAN for ap- 
pellants; B. M. WEBSTER JR., PAUL M. 
om judgment of| SEGAL and W. J. Donovan for ap- 
te Division, Second Depart- | pellee. ; 
vs ge er a judgment of trial | Before MARTIN, 
term in favor of plaintiff. ; | 
Freperick MELLOR for appellant; | 
THomas A. SHAW for respondent; 
HAMILTON WaArD, Attorney General 
(C. T. DAwES and CHARLES . a ‘peal from a preliminary injuretion is- 
of soeneat), ot caeranec® tate -|Sued against. appellants, hereinafter 
erintendent of Insu : 
r Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 6, — . eas 

Pounp, J.—Section 109 o e-insur- 
ance law is entitled: “Standard Provi- | 
sions for Liability Policies.” It contains | 


“i ; : pe 
i ovisions which must be included | . , 
faa liability policy covering loss or dam- casting station WHAM located at 


; -,| Rochester, N. Y., which was last li- 
> motor vehicles. The first | “°™ , t - 2 
Ee cien is the familiar standard — Peng a ey — = 
Euptcy clause whictsitn against the in-|, frequency of 1,150 kilocycles, clear 
oe ae 8 : a te -|channel, using a power output of 5, 
surance carrier if the insured ons of Watts. ‘On Mar. 81, 1930, appellee regu- 
rupt or , 


3 : larly filed-an application for the re- 
the policy for the oa of me. newal of this license for a period of 90 
— Pride ceccianee polenes to, days upon the terms therein contained. 
icy.” e r - 4 
Sotics. me sho x Lack of Notice and 
Then comes the provision in question | Hearing Shown 


i i , which reads as follows: 
saggy Me shall be issued or de- On Apr. 7, 1930, however, the Com- 
livered in this State on or after July 1, 1924, / mission issued an order transferring the 
to the owner of a motor vehicle, by any| station from frequency 1,150 to fre- 
corporation or other insure(r) authorized to | quency 1,160, to become effective on Apr. 
do business in this State, unless there shall 50, 1930. By the same order the Com- 
be contained within cane Tet” ability ‘for mission also changed the assignment of 
i i ow 3 ¢ : 5s 
anton ie death or injuries to person or | broadcasting station KTNT, located at 
property resulting from negligence in the Muscatine, Iowa, to the frequency of 
operation of such motor vehicle, in the busi- | 1,160 kilocycles, for daylight operation. 
nes; of such owner or otherwise, by any| That station had therefore been oper- 
person legally using or operating the ae ating upon a frequency of 1,170 kilo- 
with the permission, express or implied, o cycles, and neither the owner thereof nor 
suc. owner. 

The section concludes as follows: 

A policy issued in violation of this sec- 
tion shall nevertheless be held valid but be 
‘deemed to include the provisions required 
















Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL BRUSTEIN 
v. 
NEw AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No, 507. . 
Appeal by defendant fr 









Chief Justice, and Rops 
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Jan. 5, 1931 


















'a suit brought for a permanent injunc- 
‘tion against the Commission by a radio 
broadcasting licensee. 

It appears from the record that ap- 
llee owned and operated radio broad- 






































cation to the Commission for such a 
change of assignment, nor consented 
thereto. No prior notice was given to 
by this section, and when any provision in appellee that such a:transfer was to be 
such policy or rider is in conflict with the made, nor was any opportunity given 
provisions required to be contained by this | for a hearing before the date when the 
section, the rights, duties and obligations of | 9™yder was to become effective. 


he insurer, the policyholder and the injured a ; 
aan shall be voverned by the provisions} On Apr. 14, 1930, the Commission en 


of this section. . ; +a: £ nied 

The action is trought by the husband former order, and providing as follows: 
of Bessie Brustein to recover $2,634, the “In the event any station named above 
amount of a judgment for the loss of) is not satisfied with its operation under 
services resulting from injuries to his|its aforesaid assignment, it may be 
wise recovered by him against Sol Pion.) heard on June 17, 1930, _ provided that 
Previously, the wife had recovered a/ such station shall give notice to the com- 
judgment for $8,145 against Pion for) mission of its desire for such hearing 
personal injuries sustained by her in an/| twenty (20) days or ‘more prior to said 
automobile accident. Pion was insured|date. However, the effective date of the 
with defendant against such liability and| licenses issued hereunder shall be Apr. 
was insolvent. The company paid her| 30, 1930, at 3 a. m., Eastern Standard 
$5,000 and costs, which it claims fully | Time.” 
discharge: its liability under the policy.| It is stated without contradiction that 
The policy insured against loss in respect|the equipment of Station WHAM 
to “bodily injuries or death” only. The! comprises one of the most modern 
liability was limited to $5,000 for one/and efficient installations in this coun- 
ae injured or killed and to a total try; that it wes erected at a cost 
iability of $10,000 on account of any of approximately $200,000, uses seven 
one accident resulting in bodily injuries studios. and expends approximately 
or death to more than one person. $250,000 a year in ‘operation; and that 

Coverage: Limited _ | the operaticn of the station as a full- 

In Peota. v. L.-I. R. R. Co. (246 N. time clear-channel station is a necessary 
Y. 388, 395) it was held that the words adjunct to the business of appellee as a 
“injuries to the person,” as used 12 manufacturer of high-grade radio re- 
section 262-b of the highway law, in- ceiving sets and accessories. 
cluded the husband’s loss of services of 
the wife. In Price v. Nat. Surety Co. 
(221 A. D. 56, reversed on dissenting 
opinion of Proskauer, J.,.246 N. Y. 586) 
it was held that no distinction in this 
regard can be drawn between the words 
“injury to person” and “persdénal injury.” 
The policy in suit covers accidents re- 
sulting in “bodily injuries or death.” The 
language limits the coverage to such in- 
juries only and does not include all in- 
juries to person or personal injuries as 
the term is defined by General Construc- 
tion Law, section 37-a. Obviously, the 
husband receives no “bodily injury” from 
the loss of his wife’s services; nor is his 
wife his property so that an injury to 
her person is an injury to his property. 

The courts below have held that the 
policy is inconsistent with the require- 
ments of section 109 above quoted and 
that it must be deemed by operation of 
law to include a provision insuring the 
owner against liability for death or in- 
juries to person or property, without 
limitation or qualification, and so to cover 
plaintiff’s cause of action for injuries to 
person as above defined. We find no 
warrant in the statute or in its history 
for such a conclusion. 

While the courts hesitate to depart 
from the letter of a statute, a construc- 
tiow may be adopted in harmony with 
what is thought to be the spirit and 
purpose of the act in order to give effect 
to the evident legislative intent. (Holy 
Trinity Church v. U. S., 143 U. S. 457.) 
In this case the unreasonableness of the 
construction contended for is so gross as 
to shock the general common sense. 
(Crooks v. Harrelson, U. S. Sup. Ct., 
Nov. 24, 1930, 51 Sup. Ct. Rep. 49.) Only 
when policies are capable with equa! rea- 
son of more than one interpretation are 
they construed against the insurer. The 
fair and reasonable reading will always 
be preferred. (Aldrich v. N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co., 235 N. Y. 214, 224.) 


It is claimed by appellee that great 
and irreparable injury would be inflicted 
upon it with respect to the ownership 
and operation of the station, by reason 
of the aforesaid orders; and furthermore 
that the orders were invalid and void 
for the reason among others that it is 
beyond the powers of the Radio Commis- 
sion to issue a renewal license for the 
use of a frequency other than that ap- 
plied for, or to refuse a renewal of a 
station license upon terms similar to 
those of the license sought to be re- 
newed, or to injuriously alter or revise 
the assignment of a radio station during 
or at the end of its license period, with- 
out evidence properly adduced at a prior 
hearing. 

The appellee thereupon filed its bill of 
complaint in the lower court praying the 
court to restrain the -Commission and 
the members thereof from issuing any 
orders changing the frequency assign- 
ment of Station WHAM without prior 
notice and hearing, and that the court 
declare invalid the order theretofore is- 
sued by the Commission to effectuate 
such change; and that a preliminary in- 
junction be granted and issued by the 
court pending a determination of this 
suit forbidding all action on the part of 
the Commission in any wise interfering 
with the continuing operation by appellee 
of Station WHAM with a frequency of 
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A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
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The standard provisions provided fo cluding Appea! No. Tt oe, was pean 
in section 109 are three in number and |/™ Previous ISkues. he SUMMETT Ch BP- 
are aimed at separate recognized evils. peals filed substquently follows: 
The standard bankruptcy provision gives | ,. N°. 2931. In the matter of the applica- 
the injured person a remedy over against {10" °f Alfred W. Abrahamson, Appeal from 

: ee ie : : Board of Appea's. Serial No. 834964, Im- 

the Insurance company when the judg- provement in moulding scrapper 
age against the insured is uncollectible No. 2932. William H. Robbins v. William 
y_ reason of bankruptcy or insolvency.| A. Steinbart. Appeal from Board of Ap- 
(Merchants Mutual Automobile Liahility | peals. Interference No. 53996. Machine for 
ns, Oo. Vv. Smart, 267 VU. § 2: making steel wool. 
Ins, C Ss . 267 U. S. 128.) - It king l 1 
puts an end to the rule that a contract No. 2933. In the matter of the application 
of liability insurance is to be regarded | of Harry M. Horton. Appeal from Commis- 
as one of indemnity only. The second| sioner of Patents. Patent No, 116412, Im- 
provides a standard rule as to the|Provement in systems of acroplane sig- 


time and manner of notice to the in- naling 

































surer instead of leaving such matters|,,N° 2934. .In the matter of the applica- 
to be covered by the individual contract. | 10" 0f William B. Wescott. Appeal from 
The third is 2 “additi a. debates Board of Appeals. Serial No. 703782. Im- 
‘. rd S an adalvional interest provement in reinforced rubber and proc- 
clause aimed to protect the public| esses of making the same. 











against the operation of a car by others No. 2935. In 


i the matter of the a plica- 
than the owner, provided they have the| tion of Jay C. , 


Hormel. 




























































































owner's consent, express or implied. }of Appeals. Serial No. 30166, Design for 
. Purposes of Policies food container, 3 
The primary purpose of this require- , Ne. Sese. pn te matter of the applica- 
ment is to meet the defense in an action gy a aga ae Appeel Sama oe 
on the policy that the owner was not at| ment in roofing mastic. * 
the time of the acciaent operating the| .No. 2937. David E. Gamble v., Harold D. 
car personally or by his agent, although| Church. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
it was being operated by a member of | Interference No. 55432. Friction elutehes. 
his family or another with his consent|,. N% 2938. In the matter of the applica- 
t f Arth B. Mod A 
‘. s 0 ir li 4 r es 2 ion oO1 I ur 7 3 odine, ppea rom 
expres ,. imp ed (Van Blaricom V-| Board of Appeals. Serial No. 629356. Im- 
Dodgson, 220 N. Y. 111; ef. Vehicle and | provement in radiator. 
Traffic Law, section 59.) j | No, 2939. In the matter of the applica- 
Compulsory insurance is not provided|tion of Nathan Sulzberger. Appeal from 
| Board of Appeals. Serial No, 622644. Im- 











(Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] provement in laxative chewing gum, 








Hearing as Provided by Law 


and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. | 


MartTIN, Chief Justice.—This is an ap- | 


‘called the Federal Radio Commission, in| 


of the appellee station had made appli- | 


tered an order reciting the terms of the} 


Appeal from Board | 








Had No Opportunity for 





1,150 kilocycles clear channel and a 
power of 5,000 watts. 

A temporary restraining order was 
granted by the lower court as prayed in 
the bill. After service thereof the Com- 
mission on Apr. 28, 1980, postponed the 
effective date of the reassignment until 
July 31, 1930, and ordered that a hearing 
be held on June 17, 1930, and that “all 
stations affected by the said order and 
| desired to be heard shall show cause at 
that time why said frequencies should 
|not be changed in accordance with the 
| provisions of General Order No. 87 and 
eee of the Commission dated Apr. 


Thereupon the lower court found that | 

the only hearing tendered to the appellee 
by the. Commission was one wherein the 
| Commission offered the appellee an op- 
|portunity to show cause why its fre- 
quency and that of Station KTNT should 
not be changed in accordance with the 
| provisions of its said threatened action, 
;and held that such hearing was not a 
| hearing as provided by law. Wherefore 
| the lower court granted a preliminary in- 
| junction restraining the Commission, | 
until final determination of this case, | 
from effectuating any order changing the | 
frequency assignment of radio station 
WHAM without prior notice and hearing, 
or from changing it as a result of any | 
| hearing wherein it is required that ap-| 
pellee show cause why said change be} 
not made or from doing anything in 
| furtherance of such change. 


| The present appeal was taken from this 
| preliminary injunction. 
¥ In our opinion the granting of the pre- 
liminary injunction by the lower court | 
avas not error. 
It is plain that the Commission’s orders 
| of Apr. 7 and 14, 1930, whereby the sta- 
jtion’s frequency was changed without 
| prior notice or opportunity for a prior 
| hearing, and the effective date of the 
| orders was to be Apr. 30, 1930, without 
| provision for any hearing until June 17, 
| 1930, were void. 


! Orders Causing Change 
Are Adjudged Void 


The effect of these orders was to deny | 
| appellee an opportunity to defend against | 
| the proposed reassignment of the station, | 
| until after the reassignment became an | 
jatcomplished fact. The orders ac-| 
|cordingly violated the requirements of | 
|} section 11 of the Radio -Act of 1927 (44 
| Stat. 1162), which reads in part as fol- 
lows: ? . 
See. 11. If upon examination of any ap- 
plication for a station license or for the 
renewal or modification of a station license | 
the licensing authority shall determine that | 
public interest, convenience, or necessity 
would be served by the graniing thereof, it | 
shall authorize the issuance, renewal, or 
modification thereof in accordance with said | 
finding. In the event the licensing authority | 
upon examination of any such application | 
does not reach such decision with respect | 
thereto, it shall notify the applicant thereof, | 
| shall fix and give notice of a time and place | 
| for hearing thereon, and shall afford such 
| applicant an opportunity to be heard under | 
| such rules and regulations as it may pre- 
| scribe. * * * | 
| Moreover at such a hearing the! 
Commission’s ex parte findings and| 
conclusions formulated in the absence} 


| 








of the applicant and based upon! 
evidence undisclosed .to him, are! 
| not sufficient to make out a) 


prima facie case which must prevail un- | 
less the applicant show cause to the con- | 
trary. The provision for a hearing im- 
plies that the applicant is entitled to an| 
cpportunity to hear all the evidence, and | 
examine or cross-examine the witnesses 
2s in other cases.. Any other procedure | 
would impose upon the applicant the bur- 
den of refuting a case resting upon evi- 
dence and considerations of which he 
could have no knowledge. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, 227 U. S. 88, the Supreme Court 
in treating an analogous issue said: “The | 
Government further insists that the | 
Commerce Act (36 Stat. 743) requires | 
the Commission to obtain information 
necessary to enable it to perform the dv- | 
ties and carry out the objects for which 
itswas created, and having been given 
legislative power to make rates it can 
2ci, as could Congress, on such informa- 
tion, and therefore its findings must be 
presumed to have been supported by such 
iniormation, even though not formally | 
proved at the hearing. | 

But such a construction would nullify | 
the right to a hearing, for manifestly | 
there is no hearing when the party | 
does not know what evidence is| 


| 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


Cases Docketed 
—in the— 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office 
of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, in which printed petitions or | 
statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of | 
the subject matter, a short statement | 
of the question involved as shown by the 
petition or statement of the appealing 
| party, the title and number of the case, 
| the lower court whose decision is sought 
to be reviewed, and the procedure fol- 
| lowed in seeking revtew. 
| Bankruptcy—Offenses—Concealment of as- 
se(s— 
| Alleged concealment of assets from trus- | 
tee, where; prior to bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, debtor reduced assets and fled juris- 
| diction with money, having no actual knowl- 
; edge of proceeding.—U, S. v. Rachmil, No. 
626; C. C. A. 9, cert. (43 F, (2d) 878). 
Courts (see Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion). 
| Eminent domain—Tzking under State law | 
for United Staies— 

Validity of taking of land under State| 
law for construction of levee by United | 
| States.—Wolfe v. Hurley, No. 624; D. C.,| 
|W. D. La., appl. j 
| ferries — Fr nchises — Grant by county | 
courts—Velidity of Kentucky’ statute— 

Validity of Ky. statute authorizing 
;county courts to grant right to operate | 
ferry between inter- and: intrastate points 
within 1% miles of each other.—Tri-State 
Ferry Co, v. Birney, No, 621; Ky. Ct. Appls., 











| appl. 

iecetate Commerce Commission—Repara- | 
| tion order—Review by courts— 
| Jurisdiction of Federal court to enter- 
jtain suit to set aside reparation order of | 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Brady | 
v. United States et al., No. 623; D. C., N. D.! 
|W. Va., cert. (48 F. (2d) 847). 
| Motor vehicles (see Patents). 
Patents—Heating apparatus for automo- 
biles— 

Validity of Reissue Patent No, 17131 for 
improvements in heating apparatus for au-! 
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| 226.75 feet; in area from 1,382.24 feet to 


alleys and other offsets, are irregular in 


appellee. 


| proximately triangular in shape. 


| Daugherty cases. We deem another re- 


iater case of Taliaferro et al. v. The Rail- 


|forbid appellee 
| ferro case: »“It is contended by the Dis- | 


| of the lot in question, in its relation to | 
| properties facing the avenue, and in the | 


| which can be valid] 
|) erty. 


| “We are not dealing with an incidental | 


| manner in which the avenues of the City | 


| on streets, 


vehicles by use of hot-water 
| heater.—Tropie-Aire, Inc., v. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., No. 684; C. GC. A. 8, cert. 


| States Hoffman Machinery Corp. v. Pentex 


13, cert. 


| death— 








Relation of Lots Fronting 
On Street to Be Paved Is 


Found to Make Method 
Inequitable , 





HERBERT B. CrosBy ET AL., COMMISSIONER 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Vv. 


WIiLitiaM W. Dopae. 


District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5220 

Appeal from the Supreme ‘Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

WILLIAM W..BRIDE, Corporation Counsel, 
VERNON E. West and F. H, STEPHENS 
for appellants; WALTER C. CLEPHANE, 
J. Witmer LATIMER and GILBERT L. 
Hau for appellee. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross 
and VAN OrsDEL, Associate Justices. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 5, 1931 

VAN OrSDEL, Associate Justice. 
This is an appeal from a decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia canceling the assessment against the 
owner of Lot 804 in Square 725 for the 
expense of paving the street in front of 
this property. 

From plats appearing in the record 
this property is situated on the north 
side of B Street, between First and Sec- 
ond Streets, Northeast, in the City of 
Washington, abutting 28.75 feet on B 
Street and extending back to an alley a 
distance of 226.75 feet. 

The lots abutting on B Street in 
Square 725 vary in frontage from 14.67 
feet to 115 feet ;in depth from 52 feet to 


10,222.92 feet, the lot owned by appellee 
having an area of 6,569.06 feet. One lot 
is wider in the rear than on the street. 

Other lots are narrower in the rear 
than on the street front. Some of the 
lots extend back to alleys located in 
varying distances from the street. Other 
lots have no access to any alley. While 
the lots in the main are rectangular, 
some of them, due to the situation of the 


shape. For example, Lot 816, having an 
area of 1,657.76 feet, has a larger assess- 
ment imposed against it than the lot of 





The block south of B Street, owing to 
its frontage on Maryland Avenue, is - 
The 
lots are irregular in shape, not rectangu- 
lar, and are subject to all of the objec- 
tions that confronted us in the case of 
Johnson v. Randolph, 57 App. D. C. 29,! 
and in Daugherty et al. v. American Se- | 
curity and Trust Company, 59 Appeals| 
DsC. —. 

Decisions Reviewed 

Counsel for appellants have again dis- 
cussed at length the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court reviewed in the Johnson and 


view of these cases unnecessary further 
than to suggest that the Supreme Court 
will not consider and overrule a decision 
of the State court, upholding a front-| 
foot assessment, where the Federal ques- | 
tion has been eliminated, as in the case | 
of Snyder Granite Co. v. Gast Realty & 
improvement Co., 245 U. S. 288. 

The only question, therefore, is 
whether or not the situation here is so 
aifferent- from that presented in the 
Johnson and Daugherty cases, and the 


way Terminal Warehouse Co., 59 Appeals, 
D. C. —, as to sustain the validity of the 
statute under which the assessments 
were made. From the situation here dis- 
closed on the plats appearing in the rec- 
ord, we are not convinced that this case 
can be brought within any of the rules 
sustained to uphold assessments on the 
front-foot basis. 

_ It is urged that plaintiff is not in posi- 
tion to complain; since his lot is rectan- 
gular in shape, extends from the street 
through to the alley, and contains an| 
area above the average of lots abutting 
B Street in Square 725, but this does not 
from contesting this 
assessment. As we said in the Talia- 


trict in the present case, that the area) 


the avenue, is such as to relieve the case 
of the inequities found in the Johnson | 
case. But the size, shape, improvements, | 
or favorable location of the instant prop- | 
erty is not the test to be applied in de-| 
termining the validity of an assessment 
under the front-foot rule. The test is 
the relation of the property to. other | 


immediate vicinity.” 
Decree Affirmed 

Nor is the fact that the property in 
question may have been benefited to the 
full extent of the assessment the test. 
The real question which dtermines the 
liability of appellee is whether the assess- 
ment has been imposed under a statute 
y applied to his prop- 
As we said in the Johnson case: | 


benefit common to the whole community, 
ora legislatively determined meghod of | 
assessing benefits in a particular locality, | 
hut with a general law applied to a| 
unique situation, owing to the peculiar | 





of Washington are projected,” 

Where the inequalities are so manifest 
as those shown in this case the rule ap- 
plied to property abutting on avenues | 
would apply equally to property abutting | 


The decree is affirmed with costs. 
enithrtitnndlenenliaripssin oii 








tomobile 


(6 U. S. Pat. Q. 301). 
Patents—Machines for pressing clothes— 
Infringement of‘ Weinberger Patent No. 
1193093 relating to improvements in ma- 
chines for pressing suits of clothes through 
addition of rapid drying process.—United 


Pressing Machine, Ine., No. 638; C. C. A. 
3, cert. (V U. §S. Daily, 2922, Nov. 24, 
1930). | 
Patents—Vacuum radio tube— 

Validity of Langmuir Petcnt No. 1558436 
to vacuum radio tube.—DeForest Radio Co. 
v. General Electric Co., No. 630; C. C. A. 
(V U. S. Daily, 2858, 2872, 2885, 
Nov. 18, 19, 20, 1930). 

Radio comenoniennee (see Patents). 

Railroads (see terstate Commerce Com- 

mission), 

United States (see Eminent domain). 
Federal Taxation 

Estate tax-—-Transfers to take effect at 


i 

Inclusion of trust property in gross ¢s- 
tate where irrevocable trust reserved in* 
come for life with subsequent life estate | 
to widow, then to two children with re- 
mainders over.—McCaughn vy. Carnill, No. 
628; C. C. A. 3, cert. (48 F. (2d): 69), 

Inclusion of trust property in gross es- 
tate where irrevocable trust reserved in- 
come for life.—Burnet v. Hodgkins, No. 644; 
Cc, C. A, 7, cert. (44 F. (2d) 48). 
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Station Upheld in Protest Front Foot Basis 
To Federal Commission’s Order Foy Assessment 


Change in Frequency on Renewpl of License Adjudged| 1g Ruled Invalid 








| poration v. Wirebounds Patents Co. et al. 


CURRENT LAW. 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Insolvency—Presentment of claims—Priority—Deposits accepted with 
knowledge that bank was to be closed—Bank as trustee ex maleficio— 

A depositor of funds accepted by the bank less than 30 minutes before it was 
closed, at a time when the directors were holding a menting, called by the cashier 
at which they were told that outside help which had kept the bank open was to 
be withdrawn and that it would be pees to close the bank unless someone 
else furnished it with money, and at which the directors voted to close the 
bank and place it in the hands of the Banking Commissioner for liquidation 
immediately, was a preferred creditor, because of the fraud committed by the 
bank, making it, as to the deposits so accepted, a trustee ex maleficio. 


Denny, Banking Commissioner v. Thompson; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 19, 1930. 





Mortgages—Foreclosure—Surplus—Satisfaction of subordinate lien—Duty of 
trustees—District of Columbia deed of trust as mortgage— 


Trustees to whom property in the District of Columbia was conveyed by a 
deed of trust to secure a note, were required to apply the surplus, remaining in 
their hands after the sale of the property and the payment of the note and the 
expenses of the sale, to the satisfaction of a judgment lien subsisting at the 
time of the sale, and on their transfer of the surplus to the mortgagor without 
the satisfaction of the judgment lien they were liable to the judgment creditor 
for the amount of the judgment, since a District of Columbia deed of trust is in 
effect the same as a common law mortgage, under which it is the mortgagee’s 
duty to apply the surplus to the satisfaction of subordinate liens, and the trus- 
tee’s duty, in such respect, is the same as that of the mortgagee, and since the 
trates, before turning the surplus over to the mortgagor, is required to search 
the zonne to ascertain if there are subordinate liens to be satisfied out of such 
surplus. \ 

W. A. H. Church, Inc., v. Holmes et al.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 4974, Jan. 6, 
1931. . 








Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Parent’s Regligence not 
imputed to ehilld— . 
In a child’s action for injuries sustained in a collision of the automobile driven 
by the defendant with that driven by the child’s father, the negligence of the 
father could not be imputed to the child so as to preclude recovery, on the 
ground of contributory negligence. 
Sheetinger v. Dawson et al.; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Dec. 16, 1980. 





Taxicabs—Licenses—Revocation—Ordinance 
with city charter provision— 


An ordinance providing for the licensing of taxicabs and for the revocation 
of licenses only after a hearing, is not void because in conflict with a provision 
of the city charter for revocation of licenses by the mayor or council at any 
time, since the provision of the charter, inasmuch as it fails to describe the 
manner in which the power of revocation is to be exercised, is not self-executing, 
and the ordinance therefore did not limit the power granted by the charter. 


National Cab Co. v. Kunze et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28383, Dec. 19, 1930. 


providing for hearing—Uonflict 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
hearing of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Construction and operation of pol- 
icy—Coverage of husband’s loss of wife’s services—Effect of standard clause— 

An automobile liability policy covering “bodily injuries,” did not, under the 
New York standard bankruptcy clause giving the injured person a cause of action 
against the insurance carrier if the insured is bankrupt or insolvent, entitle the 
husband of an injured wife to recover from the insurer for the loss of the wife’s 
services, on the theory that the policy, by operation of law, covered “injuries to 
person” which has been construed to include a husband’s loss of wife’s services, 
under a statute requiring such a policy to contain a provision insuring an owner 
of an automobile “against liability for damages, for death or injuries to person 
or property resulting from negligence in the operation of such motor vehicle, in 
the business of such owner or otherwise, by any person legally using or operating 
the same with the permission, express or implied, by such owner,” since such 
— is not a limitation on coverage, in so far as the nature of the injuries are 
conterned, but was designed to protect the public against the operation of an 
automobile by others than the owner, where operated with the owner’s consent, 
express or implied—Brustein v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co. (N. Y. Ct. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3426, Jan. 12, 1931. 








Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Pavement of streets—Special 
assessments—Front-foot basis—Inequalities— 

Where the lots abutting on a street in a square in the District of Columbia 
varied in frontage from 14 feet to 115 feet, in depth from 52 feet to 226 feet, and 
in area from 1,332 feet to 10,222 feet, and one lot was wider in the rear than on 
the street front, and some lots were rectangular, while other lots were irregular 
in shape, the assessments of the lots for the pavement of the street on the front- 
foot basis, under a statute providing therefor, was invalid; the invalidity of the 
assessment was avaNable to the owner of a lot rectangular in shape, since the 
test of the validity of an assessment under such front-foot rule is the relation of 
one lot to other lots facing on the street, and not the size, shape, improvements 
or favorable location of the lot.—Crosby et al. v. Dodge. (D. C, Ct. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3426, Jan. 12, 1931. 








Radio communication—Regulation and operation—Federal Radio Commission— 
Sufficiency of hearing— 

Ex parte findings made by the Federal Radio Commission, and conclusions for- 
mulated by it, prior to a hearing at which a broadcasting station which had 
applied for a renewal of its license had an opportunity to be present and based 
upon evidence undisclosed to such station, did not establish a prima facie case 
warranting/a change in the station’s frequency, in the absence of a showing to 
the contrary by the station, since the provision of the Radio Act for a hearing 
entitles the applicant to an opportunity to hear all the evidence and examine or 
cross examine the witnesses, as in other cases.—Saltzman et al. v. Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. (D.C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3426, Jan, 12, 
1931. 





Radio communication—Regulation and operation—Broadcasting—Renewal of 
license—Change of frequency—Invalidity of order for failure to provide for suffi- 
cient hearing— 

An order of the Federal Radio Commission changing a broadcasting station’s 
frequency, on renewal of the station’s license, was void, under section 11 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, where it made the change effective as of Apr. 30, without 
according the station a hearing prior to such date, notwithstanding a provision 
for a hearing to be held on June 17, on notice from the station to the Commission 
20 or mpre days prior to such date, since the order denied the station an oppor- 
tunity to defend against the proposed reassignment of the station until after the 
reassignment became an accomplished fact.—Saltzman et al. v. Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co. (D.C. Ct. Appls.)}—V U. S. Daily, 3426, Jan. 12, 1931. 


Patents 





Patents—Double patenting— ‘ 

Claims of applicant’s prior patent read on this application, and claims of ap- 
plication read on the patent, but this does not preclude grant of patent on appli- 
cation if the invention claimed is not the same; when claims cover substantially 
the same subject matter even though they differ in breadth, the issue of both 
sets would result in double patenting; while claims of scope correspondin _to 
present claim 4 might have been prosecuted in the patent, the feature to which 
the claim is directed appears to be optionally divisible; and, as cases were co- 
pending, claim is allowable.-—Ex parte Levan. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
aily, 3426, Jan. 12, 1931. 





— 


Patents—Sash latch claim allowed— AN 
Patent 1784447 to Levan for Sash Latch, claim 4 of application allowed.— 
Ex parte Levan. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3426, Jan, 12, 1931, 


Calendar ak hs: 
reme Court of the United States 


A list of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the week of Jan, 12 has been prepared in the office of the clerk of the court. 
This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the disposition of cases made 
by the court and the action of counsel therein, follows: 








Sup 














No. 48,—American Fruit Growers, Inc., v., District Court for the Western District of 
Brogdex Company. On writ of certiorari | Kentucky. é : : 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the No. 517.—Kansas City Southern Railway 
Third Circuit. Company et al. v. United States, Interstate 
No. 49.—Bain Peanut Company of Texas|Commerce Commission et al. On appeal 
et al. v. Dave Pinson and G, B. Guyer.|from the District Court for the Western 
On appeal from Texas Court of Civil Ap-| District of Missouri. ; 
peals, llth Supreme Judicial District. No. 512.—United States of America v. 
No. 50.—Wisconsin Electric Company v.| Robert K. Malcolm. On certificate from 
The Dumore Company. On writ of cer-|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for | Circuit. / . 
the Sixth Circuit. No. 54.—Carbice Corporation of America 
No. 51,—Saranae Automatic Machine Cor-|v. American Patents Development Corpora- 
tion et al, On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 


No. 52.—W. C. Clark y. A. J. Maxwell,| No. 55.—Railway Express Agency, Inc., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On ap-| Commonwealth of Virginia. On appeal from 
peal from the North Carolina Supreme|the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 
Court. No. 57.—Story Parchment Company v. 

No, 53,—David Burnet, Commissioner v.| Paterson .Parchment Paper Co. On writ 


Willingham Loan & Trust Co. 
certiorari to the Circuit Cour 
for the Fifth Circuit. 

No. 378.—Standard Oil Company (Ind:) 
et el. v. United States of America, On ap- 
peal from the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois. 

Nos. 278-281. Concordia Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee et al. v. School District 
No, 98 of Payne County, Okla. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit, 

No, 338. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co, 


On writ of 


of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
\ of Appeals 


for the First Circuit. 

No. 58.—Oxford Paper Co. v. Steamship 
“Nidarholm,” A, S. Nidaros. On writ of 
certiorari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. 

No. 60.--Charles H. Nauts, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v, W. L. Slayton. On 
writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

No, 61.—David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Niagara, Falls Brew- 
ing Company et al. On writ of ceftiorari 











et al. v. United States, Interstate Commerce 


to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Commission et al. On appeal from the 


Second Circuit. 





/ 
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Avut#orizen STaTeMENTS. OnLy Are Presenten Herein, Betno 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatrLy 


a 


| |Claimin Patent , 


For Sash Lateh 
Ruled Allowable 


Feature Claimed Shown to 
Be Sufficiently Distinct to 
Overcome Objection of 
Double Patenting 


EX PARTE JOHN F, LEVAN. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2664. 

Patent No. 1784147 was issued Dec. 9, 

* 1930, to John F. Levan, for Sash 
Latch on application filed Mar. 11 
1927, Serial No. 174510. Opinion dated 
Sept. 18, 1930. 

CROMWELL, GREIST & WARDEN for ap- 
plicgnt. 

Before KINNAN, First Assistant Com- 
missioner, and RUCKMAN and PIERCE, 
Examinefs in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
This is an appeal from the examiner’s 
action fmally rejecting claims 4, 8 and 

9 on the ground that their issue would 

involve double patenting. 

Claims 4 and 8 are reproduced as typi- 
cal: ~ 

4. The combination with a metal sash, of 

a slideway in the lower rail thereof, a lpolt 

in the slideway, and @ cross n.ember hang 

greater resistance to stress than adjacent 


portions of the slideway which ; Gao 


a portion of the slideway and is located 
above the nose of the bolt for preventing 
the nose from moving upwardly when the 
weight of the sash is resting upon the same, 

8. The -combination with a metal sash, 
of a bolt slidably mounted within the lower 
rail thereof, a plate sceured agains. the 
outside of the lower rail, a finger piece 
pivotally meunted on the plate, and a 
laterally separable pin-and-slot connection 
between the finger piece and the bolt 
through an aperture in the side of the rail 
for sliding the bolt longitudinally of the 
rail upon oscillation of the finger piece. 

The patent with reference to which the 
rejection is made is: Levan, 1637865, 
Aug. 2, 1927. 

The invention patented is entitled 
“Sash Construction,” whereas the appli- 
cation purports to cover a “Sash Latch.” 
Both the patent and the application dis- 
close and claim a sheet metal sash con- 
struction and latch mechanism therefor. 
The disclosures of both the sash and 
iatch mechanism differ somewhat, 

Supreme Court Quoted 

It is admitted that two claims of the 
patent read on the application and that 
the claims before us reads on the patent. 
This does not necessarily preclude the 
grant of the patent if the invention 
ciaimed is not the same. But we con- 
sider it well settled that when the claims 
cover substantially the same subject mat- 


j ter even though they differ in breadth 


the issue of both sets would result in 
double patenting. The following quota- 
tion from the Supreme Court decision, 
Miller v. Eagle Mfg. Co. (66 O. G., 845; 
1894 C. D. 147), sets forth the law appli- 
cable to cases such as the one before us: 

“The result of the foregoing and other 
authorities is that no patent can issue 
for an invention actually covered by a 
former patent, especially to the same 
patentee, although the terms of the claims 
may differ; that_the second patent al- 
though containing a broader claim, mo 
generical in its character, than the sp¢ 
cific claims contained in the prior paten 
is also void; but that where the second 
patent covers matter described in the 
prior patent, essentially distinct and ser 
arable from the invention covered therebyt 
and claims made thereunder its validity 
may be sustained. 

“In the last class of cases it must dis- 
tinctly appear that the invention covered 
by the later patent was a separate inven- 
tion, distinctly different and independent 
from that covered by the first patent; in 
other words, it must be something sub- 
stantially différent from that compre- 
hended in the first patent. It must cone 
sist in something more than a mere dis- 
tinction of the breadth and scope of the 
claims of each patent. Ifthe case comes 
within the first or second of the above 
classes, the second patent is absolutely 
void.” (Italics ours.) 

In a recent case, Ex parte Kuehner, C, 
D. 1927, page 88, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner has the following to say: 

“Obviously the subject matter of 
claims 5, 6 and 7 of the patent could not 
be used by the public after the expiration 
of the patent without infringing the ap- 
pealed claim. Such a condition shouid 
not be permitted to exist if avoidable, No 
good reason is apparent why the ap- 
pealed claim should not have been pre- 
sented and prosecuted in the application 
on which the patent was granted; or, if 
not so prosecuted by reason of inadver- 
tence, accident or mistake, why an appli- 
cation for the reissue of the patent con- 
taining said claim should not have been 
filed without unreasonable delay.” 

The same remarks appear applicable 
here. Claims 3 and 4 of the patent could 
not be utilized within the disclosure of the 
patent without infringing claims 8 and 9 
on appeal. 

Partially Reversed 

We regard claims 8 and 9 as being for 
substantially the same invention as 
claims 3 and 4 of the patent. Both sets ° 
are drawn to a combination of sash and 
latch and all latch details of claims 8 and 
9 are embraced within the broader terms 
of the claims of the patent, which in so 
far as these claimed details is concerned 
contains the same disclosure. 

Claim 4 covers a detail, the abutment 
member 20, which has a disclosed equiva- 
lent numbered 33 in the patent. After 
carefully examining the claims of the 
patent we do not find that this feature is 
claimed therein, either broadly or specifi- 
cally, We, therefore, hold that claim 4 
is not for the same invention as that cov- 
eerd by the patent. While claims of a 
scope corresponding to claim 4 might 
have been prosecuted in the patent, the 
feature to which the claim is directed 
appears to be optionally divisible and, 
hence, within the second class of cases 
discussed in Ex parte Mullen and Mullen, 
C. D. 1890, page 9. As this application 
was copending with the patent applica- 
tion the conditions precedent to a proper 
grant set up in the second class referred 
to appear to be present, 

The decision of the examiner is, there- 
fore, reversed as to claim 4, and affirmed 
as to claims 8 and 9. : 


Use of Gas and Motor 
Taxes In Ohio Explained 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 10. 
A municipality’s portion of the motor 
vehicle license and gasoline tax receipts 
may not be used for purchasing and 
erecting signs bearing the names 
streets at street intersections, Attornd 
General Bettman has advised the Bu- 
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* Dues Tax Applied 


To Purchaser of 


Stock in Golf Club 


Payment by Incoming to 
Outgoing Member Taxed 
Since Ownership of Share 
Was Required 


New York, N. Y.—Where an incom- 
ing member of a golf club was required 
to purchase shares of stock in the club 
before joining, the purchase price of the 
shares was subject to the club dues tax 
imposed upon initiation fees, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer’s contention that no tax 
should be imposed because the shares 
were purchased from an outgoing mem- 
ber rather than from the club cannot 
be sustained, the opinion ruled. 





Ector O. MUNN 
Vv. 
Frank K. Bowers, CoLLECTOR oF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. wee 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. | 
Ropert ©. MANLEY, Acting United 
+ | vers Attorney, and FRANK W. Forp, 

ssistant United States Attorney for 
the collector; JACKSON, FULLER NASH 

& Bropuy (JoHN G. JACKSON and 

RayMOND M. TIERNEY of counsel), 

for the taxpayer. 

Before MANTON, LEARNED HAND and 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 5, 19381 

Manton, Circuit Judge.—Appellee was 
elected a member of a goif club—Deep- 
dale Club—a voluntary association. Its 
constitution and by-laws required, in 
order to qualify. a member, that such 
member be the owner of one share of 
Class A and one share of Class B stock 
of the Deepdale Golf Club, Inc. But 
ownership of such shares alone did not 
entitle the owner to membership in the 
club; it was necessary that he be elected 
in pursuance of Article.X of its by-laws. 

Appellee purchased from a retiring 
member of the Deepdale Club the re- 
quired shares of stock for $4,500, which 
he paid to the retiring member. A tax 
of $450 was assessed and paid to the 
club as an agent of the Collector. This 
tax of 10 per cent of the purchase 
price of the stock was levied pursuant 
to sec. 501 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
(44 Stat. (Part 2) 9) as amended by 
sec. 413 of the Revenue Act of 1928 (45 
Stat. 791). A claim for a refund was 
rejected and suit was brought. On mo- 
tion made for judgment on the plead- 
ings it was held that the tax could be 
recovered. 

Section 413 of the Revenve Act of 
1928, referring to club dues tax@ im- 
poses such tax upon persons paying dues 
or initiation fees, and provides: 

As used in this section * * * the term 
“initiation fees,” includes any payment, con- 
tribution, or loan required as a condition 
precedent to membership, whether or not 
any such payment, contribution, or loan is 
evidenced by .a certificate of interest or in- 
debtedness er share of stock, and irrespec- 
tive of the person or organization to whom 
paid, contributed, or loaned. 

é Act Was Extended 

Under the.1928 amendment it is clear 
that the purchase of stock by the ap- 
pellee from the Deepdale Golf Club, Inc., 
would require the payment of a tax. 
But the argument is that because the 
purchase was from a retiring member, 
the stock of the land-owning corporation 
was not a payment to the Deepdale Club 
and therefore not taxable. . 

The Deepdale Golf Club, Inc., is 
third party as between the appellee, a 
new member, and the Deepdale Club, an 
association. The 1928 amendment pro- 
vides for the payment of dues to such 
a club or organization, and the language 
is identical with the phrase appearing 
in sec. 701 of the Revenue Act of 1917 
(40 Stat. 300); sec. 801 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057); sec. 801 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 
Stat. 227); sec. 501 of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 (43 Stat. 253), and sec. 501 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 
(pt. 2) 9). 

But in the 1928 amendment Congress 
added the term “initiation fees.” This 
we think broad enough to cover the case 
at bar. And the act should be so con- 
strued as to extend to initiation fees 
since it does not defeat or destroy that 
which formerly was taxable. (Bernier 
v. Same, 147 U. S. 242, 246; Biair v. 
Chicago, 201 U. S. 400.) The payment 
made by the appellee to the retiring 
member for the stock was a condition 
precedent to membership in the Deepdale 
Club. The payment was for the share of 
stock to a “person.” Under the 1928 
amendment,.it must be regarded as an 
initiation fee. The phrase “irrespective 
of the person or organization to whom 
paid, contributed, or loaned” was _in- 
tended to cover such a transaction and to 
. tax all payments required to be made as 

a condition precedent to membership. 
Gone Commissioner in his regulations un- 
der the 1928 amendment (Regulation 43, 
Art. 41) has substantially so ruled. This 
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Income Is Nontaxable 


State of New 


A widow who relinquished her dower 
interest and elected to take instead the 
income from a trust fund, must pay the 
New York State income tax thereon, the 
Court of Appeals of that State has held. 
The New York State law is the same 
as the Federal under which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals have held that no tax 
is payable by the widow until the income 
received equals the value of her dower 
interest. These decisions will not be fol- 
lowed in New York in the absence of any 
final construction of the statute by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
opinion declared. 





PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK EX 
REL FLORENCE C. KIGHT 


v. 

THOMAS M. LYNCH, JOHN J. MERRILL 

AND MARK GRAVES, CONSTITUTING THE 

State TAX COMMISSION OF THE STATE 

oF NEw York. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 521. 

Appeal by the State Tax Commission 
from an order of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, Third Department, annuling in 
certiorari proceedings a determination 
assessing an income tax. 

HAMILTON Warp, Attorney General of 
the State of New York (Henry S. 
MANLEY of counsel) for appellants; 
GROEHL, WEISS, BLEIER & ENRIGHT 
(RicHARD S. ENRIGHT of counsel) for 
respondent. 

Opinion of the Court. 

CRANE, J.—Alonzo B. Kight died in 
August, 1923, leaving a last will and 
testament, wherein he devised and be- 
queathed to executors his property in 
trust, both.real and personal, to collect 
the income therefrom and pay it over as 
follows: 

“1, To my wife, Florence C. Kight, 
one-third of the net income from such 
property for and during her natural life 
dating from the date of my death and 
paid to her as often as may be conven- 
ient from and after the date of my death, 
and at least as often, as possible, as once 
in each three months. 

“Paragraph 6. The provisions in this 
will in favor of my wife are in lieu of 
dower and all other claims against my 
estate.” 

The widow elected to take under the 
will, which constituted a waiver of her 
dower right, provided by law. Thereafter 
ifor the years of 1926 and 1927, she in- 
cluded in her income tax return for those 
years the income received from the 
| trustees under this provision of her hus- 
band’s will. She later made application 
for a refund, claiming the tax on this in- 
|come was erroneously paid and illegally 
collected. The tax commission denied 
her application. The appellate division, 
upon certiorari, reversed this determina- 
tion and held that the income was 
exempt from tax, 


Provisions of 
|Revenue Law 

The tax law, section 365, provides that 
the tax on incomes shall apply to estates 


and trusts 


which tax shall be levied, collected and paid 
annually upon and with respect to the in- 
come of estates or of any kind of property 
| held in trust, including: 


| * * * qd. Income which is to be distrib- 
| uted to the beneficiaries periodically, 


whether or not at regular intervals. * * * 


This tax shall not be paid by the fidu- 
| 
|the case of property tax is lacking. 
(Hylton v. U. S., 3 Dallas, 171; Brom- 
|ley v. McCaughn, supra.) The taxing 
statute is constitutional. 

Decree reversed. 

Dissenting Opinion 

L. Hanp, Circuit Judge (dissenting) : 
If the club had refused to elect Munn, 
he would still have owned his shares; 
they gave him a proprietary interest in 
the club, regardless of membership. Had 
he got them by gift or bequest, he would 
have been equally eligible. The charter 
of .the club did not make his payment 
to the owner of the shares the “condi- 
tion precedent” to his membership; it 
made his ownership, however acquired, 
the condition, and that is not the test 
prescribed. The statute was apparently 
intended to reach those cases where an 
‘initiation fee” was disguised by issuing 
documents of ownership which the mem- 
ber forfeited when he resigned or was 
expelled. In such cases an incoming 
member must pay his own initiation fee, 
which goes to the common coffer. But 
i fail to see how a payment to another 
can be said to be in any sense an “initia- 
tion fee,” and this is all that the sec- 
tion defines. Nor am I satisfied that 
Congress would have wished to tax such 
members, 

The phrase, “irrespective of the per- 
son or organization to whom paid,” does 
indeed lend color to what otherwise 





departmental construction of the statute 
should be given weight. (Logan v. 
Davis, 233 U. S. 613; U. S. v. Hermanos 
y Compania, 209 U. S. 337; Bellefield 
Co. v. Heiner, 25 Fed. (2d), 560 (C. 


C. A. 3).) E 
Statute Sustained 

It is argued that the taxing statute 
does not reach the amount paid for these 
*shares of stock since the requirement of 
ownership of shares in the by-laws is 
not the same as a “payment, contribu- 
tion, or loan” as used in the statute. 


But the appellee purchased the stock in | 


order to meet the requirements of the 
by-laws, paying the face value to ac- 
quire ownership, There was no other 
initiation fee required, other than the 
ownership of the stock. It was that pay- 
ment Cong- ss intended to tax. 

It is argued that this construction of 
the act imposes a direct tax upon the 
personal estate by reason of general 
ownership thereof and that it is uncon- 
stitutional because it is not apportioned. 
(U. S. Constitution, art. 1, sec. 2, clause 
8; art. 1, sec. 9.) It is an excise tax 
which must be uniform. Uniformitv is 
not intrinsic but veographic. (Billings 
v. United States, 232 U. S. 361; Brom- 
levy v. McCaughn, 280 U. S, 124.) 

The tax imposed by this statute is an 
excise on the privilege of joining a club 
of a designated character, the measure 
being 10 per cent of the amount paid as 
initiation fees. To impose the tax, the 
member must exercise the privilege of 
join’ the club. The tax falls uvon him 
for stich nrivilege and he may escane it 
by not joining. The tax is incapable of 
anportionment. The obliration to pay 
an e:.cise tax is usuallv based upon the 
voluntary action of the verson taxed 
either for enjoying thé privilege or e» 
gagine in the occupation which is the 
ubject of the excise and the element of 
solute and unavoidable demand as in 


’ 


However, it can be read as comprising 
those cases in which the club’s property 
is held by a trustee or holding company, 
legally separate from the club proper. 
We are dealing with a taxing statute 
where nothing is to be taken by intend- 
ment (Crooks v. Harrelson, Supreme 
Court, Nov. 24, 1930). I cannot think 
that the concluding phrase is so unequiv- 
ocal as to meet the doubts raised by the 
section as a whole, and.it seems to me 
that the district court was right. 


printed so that they can 
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Club dues tax—Initiation fees—Stock 
member— 


member for such shares was subject to 
Munn v. Bowers. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Jan. 10. 





would, in my opinion, be a clear case. | 
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New York Court Disapproves Federal Rule That Such 


Until It Equals Value - 


Of the Dower Interest 


York: Albany. 


ciary, but there shall be included in com- 
puting the net income of each beneficiary 
his distributive share whether distrib- 
uted or not, of the net income of the 
estate or trust for the taxable year (sub- 
division 4, section 365). Certain items 
are exempt from taxation, and are enum- 
erated in section 359; they include: 

a. The proceeds of life insurance policies 
and contracts paid upon the death of the 
insured to individual beneficiaries or to the 
estate of the insured. 

b. The amount received by the insured 
as a return of premium or premiums paid 
by him under life insurance, endowment or 
annuity contracts, either during the term or 
at the maturity of the term mentioned in 
the contract or upon surrender of the con- 
tract. 

ec. The value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest, devise or descent (but the in- 
come from such property shall be included 
in gross income). 

These exemptions of our State income 
tax law are identical with the provisions 
of the Federal revenue act or income 
tag law. (Revenue Act 1916. section 4; 
Revenue Act of 1918, section 213(b) 2, 

ich, for convenience, will be found in 
United States Statutes at Large, Volume 
39, Part 1, page 758, and Statutes at 
Large, Volume 40, Part 1, page 1065). 
The United States Circuit Courts have 
held this class of income exempt under 
the Federal revenue act, treating the 
widow’s election as the purchase with 
her dower of an annuity, nontaxable, 
until the income therefrom shall equal 
the amount or value of the principal pay- 
ment, namely, the dower interest. 
Warner v. Walsh, 15 Fed. (2d) 367, (2d 
Circuit); U. S. v. Bolster, 26 Fed. (2d) 
760, (1st Circuit); Allen v. Brandeis, 29 
Fed. (2d) 363, (8th Circuit); Internal 
Revenue Cumulative Bulletin VIII-2, 
| page 141, I. T. 2480. 


Income on Dower 


Interest Ruled Taxable 

The Appellate Division followed these 
decisions, stating that practical reason 
suggests that there should not be con- 
tradictory rules relating to the same in- 
come. We also share this feeling, but 
are disinclined to adopt this conclusion 
for the State of New York in the ab- 
sence of any final construction of the 
statute by the United States Supreme 
Court. There may be a side of this ques- 
tion not presented to, or considered by 
these circuits courts, which we shall 
state and which leads us under our dower 
statutes to a different ruling. 

A widow shall be endowed of the third 
part of all lands whereof. her husband 
| was seized of an estate of inheritance, 
at any time during the marriage (Article 
6, Real Property Law, Section 190). 
Article 14 of the Real Property Law 
provides the procedure for admeasuring 
dower. If practicable, a distinct parcel 
constituting the one-third part of the 
real property of the deceased husband is 
to be admeasured and laid off by perma- 
nent monuments, of which the widow is 
to be possessed during her natural life, 
subject to the payment of all taxes, as- 
sessments and other charges accruing 
thereupon, after she takes possession. 
if it be not practicable to admeasure and 
lay off a distinct parcel of the property, 
then the widow shall have one-third of 
the rental value of the real property 
paid to her annually during her natural 
life. (Section 472, 476, Real Property 
Law.) 

However, the widow may desire to 
take a gross sum instead of rents, and 
section 480 gives her this privilege. She 
may consent in writing to accept a gross 
sum in full satisfaction and discharge of 
lier dower right in the real property, and 
upon filing this consent, the value of her 
life interest is thereupon to be ascer- 
tained and paid to her. 

Assuming that Mrs. Kight, in this case, 
had elected to take her dower instead of 
under the will, what would be her posi- 
tion and right as well as obligation under 
the income tax law? If she took a spe- 
cific piece of real property, which was 
laid off and admeasured to her, the rents 
or income from this property would be 
income, not payments as part of her 
principal, and would have to be included 
in the tax return as taxable income. The 
same ruling would apply if Mrs. Kight 
received one-third of the rental value of 
the real property annually and for life. 
These rents would not change their na- 
lure from income to principal simply be- 
cause they were paid to a widow as 
dower. So, likewise, if she elected to 
take a gross sum as the value of her 
dower life interest, the income from the 
investment of this money would still be 
income taxable under the law. In a 
word, the income which a widow receives 
on her dower interest, which ever way 
she takes it, is income taxable under the 
law, and not a capital payment in any 
sense. 


Order of State Tax 


Commission Affirmed 

What does the widow do, therefore, 
when she elects to take an income provi- 
sion from a trust under the will of her 
late husband? She gives up one taxable 
income for another income, be it more 
or less. By what process of reasoning 
does her election of the substitute income 
relieve her from the duty to pay a tax or 
turn the selected income into a capital 
payment or a purchased annuity? 

As a fact, and .not as a fiction, the in- 
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be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
and filed for reference. 





purchased by incoming from outgoing 


Where the ownership of certain shares of stock in a golf club was a condition 
precedent to membership, the purchase price paid by an incoming to an outgoing 


the club dues tax as an initiation fee.— 


(C. C, A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3427, Jan. 12, 1931. 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied, upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


evenue. 





State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Estates and trusts—Where widow elects to take income from trust fund in lieu 


of dower— 


A widow is taxable upon the income fr 


om a trust fund which she elected to take 


in lieu of dower; Federal rule that such income is nontaxable until it equals the 


value of the dower interest disapproved.—People ex rel. Kight v, Lynch. 
Ct. Appls.)—V U. §. Daily, 3427, Jan, 12, 1931, 


(N. Y. 


I cases: 
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Widow’s Income From Trust Fund Allowance Date 
In Place of Dower Right Taxed | (Of Credit Argued 


In Supreme Court 


Computations of Interest 
And Timeliness of Re- 
fund Claims Are Involved 
In Four. Appeals 


Whether a credit was allowed when 


the Commissioner signed a schedule of 
overassessments, or when he signed the 
schedule of refunds and credits was ar- 
gued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States Jan. 8 and Jan. 9 in four 
United States v. Boston Buick 
Co., No. 42; United States v. Lron Cap 
Copper Co., No. 43; United States v. 
Swift & Co., No. 56; and Pottstown Iron 
Co. v. United States, No. 113. 

Interest is computed from the date of 
the allowance of the credit, Assistant 
Attorney General Charles B. Rugg, for 
the Government, explained, and that date 
became material in the first two cases 
since further interest was due the tax- 
payer if the credit was allowed after the 
1924 Act became effective. , 

The Commissioner, Mr. Rugg stated, 
signs a schedule of overassessments di- 
recting the Collector to check the items 
appearing thereon and — 
whether the amounts in which the tax 
liabilities are reduced should be abated 
in whole or in part. This, he said, is 
the final authorization by a competent 
authority that an overpayment shall be 
applied as a credit. The signing of the 
schedule of refunds is merely an au- 
thorization of the disbursing clerk of 
the Treasury Department to make pay- 
ment of credits already allowed. Hence 
interest is to be computed from the sign- 
ing of the schedule of overassessments, 
Mr. Rugg contended. 

In the Swift & Co. case, the question 
presented,’ according to counsel, was 
whether or not a claim for refund of 
1917 taxes was filed within the statutory 
period of four years after payment. The 
date of the allowance of the credit was 
material in determining the date of pay- 
ment, it was alleged. Mr. Rugg ap- 
peared for the Government and G. Car- 
roll for Switt & Co. 

In the Pottstown Iron case 
was due the taxpayer if the credit was 
allowed before the 1926 Act. Paul F. 
Myers for the taxpayer contended that 
the credit was “taken” upon the date 
of the entry thereof upon the Collector’s 
books. 
iis theory advanced in the first two 
cases the lower court should have de- 
cided this case in favor of the taxpayer. 











come from one-third of the deceased’s 


amount, as the income from one-third 
of that estate held in trust for her. This 
being so, we do not see any reason for 
exempting from taxation one income and 
not the other. The tax law creates no 
such exemption. 

Neither is it accurate to say that the 
widow, in giving up her dower, pur- 
chases an income or an annuity from the 
estate. She purchases nothing; she 
makes an election allowed by law. (Sec- 
tion 200 of the Real Property Law.) The | 
estate does not sell, neither does she buy. | 
The statement in Flynn v. McDermott, 
183 N. Y. 62, that “a bequest in lieu of 
Gower, and the acceptance of same, 
amounts to a matter of contract and pur- 
chase,” means in its application that as 
dower precedes legacies so should her 
election. The paragraph is not relevant 
here. When she makes her election she | 
knows, or is presumed to know, that the 
income which she considers taking under | 
the will is taxable. She does not have to | 
take it; she may reject it; but in consid- | 
ering her election, she is presumed to 
known that by section 365 of the tax 
law a tax is paid annually on income 
from any kind of property held in trust, 
and is to be paid by the beneficiary. 

Another consideration moves us. The 
inchoate right of dower, as heretofore | 
existing, has been abolished, with certain 
exceptions, and the widow is given, in| 
the absence of a will, one-half or one-| 
third of the estate outright. A will can- 
not deprive her of this portion which the 
law provides for her, but in case of a 
will, she now has numerous elections. 
(Chapter 229 of the Laws of 1929,| 
amending the decedent estate law, the 
surrogate’s court act, the real property 
law, the civil practice act, and the per- 
sonal property law, generally in rela- 
tion to decedents’ estates taking effect 
Sept. 1, 1930.) Surely every election 
made by a widow under this law would 
not metamorphose income into principal. 

That the income from this trust estate 
is not exempt as a gift or bequest, see 
Irwin v. Gavit, 268 U. S. 161, which 
strongly indicates that income remains 
income, under the Federal income tax 
act, until it clearly appears to be a re- 
turn of a capital payment, or the pay- 
ment of a bequest in installments. The 
same thought follows in Jones v. 
Commrs. of Inland Revenue (1 K. B. 
Div. (1920) page 711). 

The order of the Appellate Division is 
reversed, and the determination of the 
State Tax Commission affirmed, with 
costs. 











| Customs Appeals 


| Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


| 
| 


A summary of appeals in customs cases | 
filed in the Court of Customs and Pat- 


ent Appeals: to and including Appeal 
No. 3405, was publi8Shed in previous is- 
{sues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follow: ; 


No. 2406. United States v. Hori Bros. 
Toy swords. Toy swords assessed at 70. 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, ' 
Tariff Act of 1922, held properly dutiabie 
as claimed at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 368. Appeal from T. D, 44388, 

No. 3407. United States v. Gibson, Thom- 
sen & Co. Celluloid and bristle tooth- 
| brushes in celluloid cases. A combination 
|composed of a toothbrush and transparent 
container treated by the collector as an 
entitrety and assessed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 31, Tariff Act of 
1922, held not dutiable as an entirety, the | 
toothbrush being dutiable under paragraph 
1407 and the container being dutiable under 
paragraph 31. Appeal from T. D, 44357, 





No, 3408. United States v. Edward Jef- 
ferson (Inc.). Ledger shear blades—Blades | 
used in power machines. Unsharpened 


ledger sheer blades assessed at rate of 35 
per cent ad valoerem under paragraph 372, 
Tariff Act of 1922, held properly dutiable 
as claimed at rate of 20 per cent ad va- 
ae under paragraph 356. Appeal from 
T. D, 44358, 





determines | 


interest | 


Mr. Rugg conceded that under 


real estate, constituting dower, is the| 
same income in nature, perhaps also in| 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


; Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 


Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Independence, 
Kans, An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1926, $278,297.07. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$251,478.45 is caused by the allowance 
of an additional deduction for depletion 
since, after an extensive investigation 
by Bureau engineers and conferences 
held in the Bureau, it is determined that 
the deduction claimed in the return is 
inadequate and less than the reasonable 
allowance authorized by sections 204(c) 
and 234(a)(8), Revenue Act of 1926, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 

The amount of $26,741.68 of the over- 
assessment is due to the revision of the 
reported valuations of the opening and 
closing inventories &ince, after a field ex- 
amination of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records, it is determined that 


overstated, and that the overvaluation of 
the closing inventory was in excess of 
the overvaluation of the opening inven- 
tory. Revision is made accordingly. Sec- 
tion 205, Revenue Act of 1926 and articles 
1612 and 1614, inclusive, Regulations 69. 
Appeal of F. N. Johnson Company, 2 B. 
T. A. 256, and Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company; 2 B. T. A. 306. 


duction of the amount of the reported 
gross income which was overstated by 
|the inclusion therein of an ‘excessive 
| amount as received from a certain joint 
| venture, Section 233 (a), Revenue Act 
| of 1926, and article 541, Regulations 69. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 

| American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1920, $117,073.09. 

The overassessment is made in accord- 
ance with the final order of the United 
| States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
| pursuant to the mandate of the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
in the instant case for the above year, 
Docket No. 13044, 


435 Fulton Street Corp. 


Four hundred thirty-five Fulton {treet 
Corporation, White Plains, N. Y. An 
overassessment of income tax, penalty, 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: Jan. 1, to June 
10, 1927, $20,291.25. 

The overassesment is made pursuant 
| to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above period, Docket 
No. 47745., 

Estate of L. H. Smith 


Estate of Laura Howell Smith, Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Over- 
| assessments of income .ax in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
| 1924, $20,790.47; 1925, $11,105.08. 

Of the overassessments for the above 
years, the amount of $31,043.06 is caused 
by the elimination from the reported 
gross incomes of certain amounts, which, 
|after a thorough field examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined are exempt from 
taxation, under the provisions of the 
laws and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. Section 213 (a), Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926. Allen v. Bran- 








Louisiana Governor Names 
Tax Commission Member 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 10. 
Governor Huey P. Long has announced 
the appointment of State Senator R. B. 
Knott as a member of the Louisiana Tax 
Commission for a six-year term, to suc- 
ceed J. F. Colbert, term expired. 





Florida Auto License Laws 
Apply to Army Personnel 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Jan. 10. 
The fact that a person lives within 
the limits of an Army post or is enlisted 
in the Army does not exempt such per- 
son from complying with the laws of 
the State with reference to procuring 
automobile license tags, the Attorney 
General of Florida, Fred H. Davis, states 

in reply to an inquiry. 


North Carolina Rules 


On Tax Deductions 


Cost of Partial Demolition of 
Building Not Deductible 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Jan. 10. 
The cost of a partial demolition of a 
bnilding is not a deduction in computing 
the North Carolina income tax when 
such cost was incurred in making per- 
manent improvements, the North Caro- 


lina Attorney General’s office has ad-| 


vised the Commissioner of Revenue. The 
opinion follows in full text: 


You submit to me inquiry from H. A.} 


McLaurin, auditor for Belk Brothers 
Company, in relation to items deductible 
in income tax returns. 

Claim for loss is made on account of 
the partial demolition of the building. 
I assume that the partial demolition of 


| the building was a part of the process of | 
| reconstructing or making permanent im- 


provements or betterments to it. Under 
such circumstances the cost of such par- 


tial or complete demolition of building | 
would be a part of the cost of erecting | 


or making permanent improvements or 
betterments, and therefore a part of the 
capital outlay, As a consequence, such 
item would not be deductible. 
enue Act, section 328(b). 

It is also stated that the wall of the 
building remodeled was replaced with a 
new wall, such replacement being nec- 
essary because the old wall was unsafe. 
Contention is made by Mr. McLaurin 
that his company is entitled to a deduc- 
tion of this item because it would not 


z 


come within the terms of Revenue Act, | 


section 323(c), which does not permit 
deduction for “any amount expended in 
restoring property for which an allow- 
ance is or has been made.” 


I assume that depreciation has been | 


claimed and allowed on the building dur- 
ing the period of ownership by the tax- 
payer. Not only so, but that deprecia- 
tion will be claimed and allowed in the 
future on the same building, including 
that portion of it being replaced’ by a 
new wall. 


which period the taxpayer may claim 
depreciation. Upon these facts I am of 
the opinion that the Revenue Act, section 
323(c) applies, and that the item is 
not deductibl 


the valuations reported were materially | 


The balance of, the overassessment in| 
the amount of $76.94 results from a re-| 


See Rev- | 


Such replacement, of course, | 
|adds to the life of the building, over 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments Bank Tax Law 


deis (29 Fed. (2d) 563), T. D. 4256 (C. 
B. VIII-1, 243). 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1924, amounting to $852.41, re- 
sults from the reduction of the reported 
income for the erroneous overstatements 
of the amount received from a certain 
partnership, and the amount of the profit 
derived from the sale pf certain assets. 
These adjustments are made after care- 
ful field examination of the taxpayer’s 
accounting records. Section 213 (a), 
Revenue Act of 1924; article 31, Regula- 
tions 65, 

Wesbrook-Lane Realty Corp. 

Wesbrook-Lane Realty Corporation, 
Dertoit, Mich. An overassessment of 
income tax in-favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1927, $33,510.90. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$30,965.56 results from the exelusion 
from the gross income reported for the 
above year of the profit realized upon the 
sale of certain real property since, after 
a field investigation, it is disclosed that 
the sale of such property was consum- 
mated in the preceding taxable year, 
jand the profit realized is properly ap- 
plicable to such year, for which a defi- 
ciency in tax is determined. Sections 
213 (a) and 3 (a), Revenue Act of 
1926; articles 22, 31, 50, and 541, Regu- 
lations 69. 

The amount of $1,840.33 of the overas- 
|sessment is caused by the allowance of 
the loss sustained on the disposition of 
certains assets since, after an examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s accounting records, 
it is determined that such deduction was 
not claimed in the tax return filed. Sec- 
tion 234(a) (4), Revenue Act of 1926; 
articles 141 and 561, Regulations 69. 

The amount of $591.54 of the overas- 
sessment is due to the allowance of ad- 
ditional deductions for ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses, salaries, in- 
terest, taxes and depreciation. A field 
investigation disclosed that the forego- 
ing items were understated in the tax 
return filed. Section 234(a) (1), (2), 
(3) and (7), Revenue Act of 1926; ar- 
ticles 101, 121, 131, 161 and 561, Regu- 
lations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $113.47 is caused by a de- 
crease in the amount of miscellaneous 
income since it is determined that the 
amount thereof was overstated in the 
tax return filed. 

Andrew Richard 

Andrew Richard, Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: Jan. 1 to Oct. 24, 1929, 
$65,756.11. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax’ Appeals entered in the in- 


stant case for the above period, Docket 
No. 47025. 


i 
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| ~~ 
Customs Court Reduces 
Duty on Chinese Lanterns 


| Customs Court has handed down a de- 
cision reducing the duty on certajn lan- 
terns of silk, in part of bamboo, im- 
ported. by Sing Chong & Company, of 
San Francisco. The lanterns, the court 
rules, should have been assessed at 45 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
410, Act of 1922, as articles manufac- 
tured wholly or in part of bamboo, rather 
than at the rate of 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1211 as manu- 
factures of silk. Judge Tilson writes 
the opinion. (Protest 226156-G-35245.) 


Auto Liability Policy 
Construed by Court 








|\Limited Coverage Upheld in 
| New York Decision 





[Continued from Page 8.] 

|for by the laws of the State. Indemnity 
|bLonds or insurance policies are required 
|of the operators of motor vehicles for 
|hire in certain cases. (Vehicle and 
| Traffic Law, section 17.) Aside from 
this provision, the owner of an automo- 
| bile may elect whether to carry any in- 
|Surance, and, if he elects to insure he 
| may determine the amount and coverage 
|thereof. To select this one class of lia- 
| bility and to say that here alone the in- 
sured is required to cover in a single 
policy liability for death, injuries to per- 
son and injuries to property is to at- 





tribute to the Legislature a capricious | 


and unreasonable act, not to be compre- 
nended as within the legislative inten- 
tion and possibly without the legisla- 
| tive power. (Merchants Mut. Auto. Lia- 
| bility Ins. Co. v. Smart, supra.) 

| To say that the owner may go unin- 
sured entirely; that if he takes out insur- 
| ance it may be limited as to coverage and 
+smount in all cases except where the car 
is legally used or operated by a person 
with his permission is not to regulate the 
affairs of insurance companies “to pre- 
| vent them from committing wrongs cr’ in- 
| Justice in the exercise of their corporate 
functions.” The wrong or injustice aimed 
| at by section 109 is the defense of ..on- 
liability on the grounds above stated, not 
| the limitation of coverage and amount. 
The companies do no wrong or injustice 
in writing policies of insurance of lim- 


suit. Such is the common practice. 
wrong is done to them if the terms of 
| their policies are enlarged by legal con- 
struction.. The construction given to the 
| clause by the courts below would amount 
to this: An insured owner, operating his 
car, whether personally or by agent, may 
limit the coverage of kis insurance to 





bodily injuries or death. 
lows another to operate it, while he need 
not insure, if he does insure, the policy, 
however written, must be read as if it 
covered death, injurigs to person and 
injuries to property. 
ja direct legislative 
owner of a car must insure against all 
such injuries, a reasonable construction 
|of the provision in question is that the 
policy must be read as if it contained an 
extended liability clause, but that it may 
be limited in amovnt and coverage as the 
parties may agree, 

Judgment reversed and complaint dis- 
missed with costs in all courts. 





Federal Tax Cases in 
the Supreme Court 


| No. 628, Blakely D. McCaughn v. Zelia 
|Gross Carnill, Executrix of the Estate of 
| William Carnill~ Certiorari to the Circuit 
|Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
| which held for the taxpayer and ruled that 
|property in a certain trust should not have 
; been included in the gross estate of a de- 
}cedent for purposes of the Federal estate 
tax. (V U. S. Daily 1985.) The decedent 
| had created a trust, the income from which 
|was payable to himself for life and then 
|to his widow for her life; upon the death 
of the founder and his wife, the income 
was payable to two children during their 
lives, share and share alike with re- 
mainders over, 








New York, Jan. 10.—The United States | 


ited amount and ‘coverage like the one in| 
A| 


injury to person or to vroperty, or to} 
When he al-| 


In the absence of | 
mandate that the| 


Of Michigan Is 
Found Invalid 


State Supreme Court Rules 
Act 322 of 1929 Violates 
Federal Statute as to Debt 
Deductions " 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 10. 


The Michigan Bank Tax Law (Act 322 


Court has just held in a case entitled 
the First National Bank of Wyandotte, 
Michigan, and Luther 8. Trowbridge Jr., 
Administrator, v. the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit et al. 

In valuing the shares of banks, no de+ 
duction is permitted for debts, the opin- 
ion explained. Much moneyed capital in 
competition with the business of plaintiff 
bank is allowed such a deduction, and the 
Michigan law is, therefore, # violation of 
section 5219 of the Federal Revised Stat- 
utes, it ruled. 

The taxation of shares to a share- 
holder, and property to the corporation 
is clearly double taxation, prohibited by 
the State Constitution, the court de- 
clared. “The plaintiff stockholder,” it 
said, “was entitled in fixing assessed 
value of his shares, to proper deduction 
in respect of credits secured by lien upon 
real property upon which specific tax 
had been paid under Act 91, Public Acts 
of 1911.” 

Cotton Cloth Duty Lowered 

Certain imported cotton cloth, coated 
or filled, referred to as imitation lizard 
skin, was the subject of a customs dis- 
pute which the United States Customs 
Court here has just determined against 
the Government and in favor of the 
Progress Belt Manufacturing Company, 
the S. H. Pomerance Company, and Jo- 
seph Fluxmon. Judge Kincheloe sets 
aside thé collector’s rate of 5 cents per 
square yard and 80 per cent ad valore 
under paragraph 907, Tariff Act By 
1922, and fixes duty at 3 cents per 
square yard and 20 per cent ad vae 
lorem, under another provision in the 
same paragraph. This cloth, the court 
finds, should have been classified for 
duty assessment purposes, as filled or 
eoated cotton cloth. (Protest 460363. 
G-13823-30, etc.) 












Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. | 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33141. (S) Pay—Longevity—Credit for 
National Guard service—Navy officer. The 
Organized Militia consisted only of able- 
bodied male citizens who, were “more than 
18 and less than 45 years of age.” Section 
3 of the act of Jan. 21, 1903, 32 Stat. 775. 
Where the records show that an officer of 
the Navy claimed credit under section 1 
of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 627, for 
service in the Organized Militia of a State 
when he was less than 16 years of age 
when commissioned therein, credit for such 
service may not be counted in computing 
the officer’s logevity for pay purposes. 
A-33559, Nov. 6, 1930. (Dec. 6, 1930.) 

A-32891. (S) Contracts—Actual damages~ 
Liquidated damages. Where a contract for 
towage provides that such towage is at 
owner’s risk, subject to due diligence on 
|the part of the contractor, the contractor 
is not chargeable with actual damages re- 
sulting from such towage when it shows 
that there was no lack of due diligence. 

Where a contract for towage provides 
that the towage will be free when loads 
are secured for the tow and the contract 
does not clearly show that liquidated dam- 
ages shall be charged for delays when un- 
| der free towage, the contractor will not be 
charged with such liquidated damages. 
(Dec. 8, 1980.) 

A-34279, Transportation—Freight charges 
—Liens—lIllegal shipments. Where, under 
section 709 of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
45 Stat. 882, and section 613 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, 42 Stat. 986, the Secretary of 
the Treasury remits the proceeds of sale 
of forfeited property in payment of a lien 
for freight, such proceeds, not exceeding 
the lien, are for payment to the carrier, 
However, no sum in excess of. the net pros 
ceeds derived from the sale of such for- 
feited property may be paid from the publie 
funds to the carrier in satisfaction of the 
freight lien. Compare 2 Comp. Gen. 583. 
(Dec. 8, 1930.) P 

A-33747. (S) Contracts—Deduction of 
freight—‘“In transit” rates. Where a con- 
tract provides that the United States shall 
have a shipment made on Government bill 
of lading and deduct from the price the 
commercial freight rate, the deduction is 
not, to be made on the basis of an “in 
transit” rate which might have been se- 
}cured by the contractor had the shipment 








not been made on a Government bill of 
lading. (Dec. 9, 1930.) 
A-32030. (S) Contracts—Interpretation 


of drawings and specifications—Liquidated 
damages. Where there was delay in come 
pleting performance of a contract for cere 
tain lock gates operating machinery equips 
ment for a specified lock and dam, and it 
is shown that the delay was due to the 
contractor’s misinterpretation of the pro- 
visions of the contract, which delayed the 
furnishing of required electric motors 
thereunder, and which cause of delay was 
not excusable under the provisions of the 
contract, there is no authority to remit the 
liquidated damages accrued to the Governe« 
ment for such unexcused delay in peére 
formance of the contract. Under the provie 
sion of article 2 of the Standard Governe 
ment Form of Construction Contract the 
contractor is not entitled to extra paye 
ment for work or materials shown on the 
drawings and omitted from the specificas 
tions. 7 Comp. Gen. 503. (Dec. 10, 1930.) 
A-34393. (S) Compensation—Allowan 
—Public Health Service Personnel detail 
to the Department of Justice. Under the 
Act of May 13, 1930, 46 Stat. 273, authorize 
ing the detail of the personnel of the Pub- 
lic Health Service to the Department 
Justice in connection with the medi 
treatment of inmates of penal ned tn a 


the value of allowances furnished in kin 

and considered a part of compensation o 

the civilian personnel so detailed, is to be 
| determined, pursuant to the Act of Mar. 5, 
| 1928, 45 Stat. 193, under the laws and reg- 
|ulations governing the personnel of the 
| Public Health Service, even though ba 
quarters and other allowances are under : 
administrative control of the Department of 
Justice. There should be allotted from _ap- 
propriations under the Department of a 


tice to the Public Health Service only am 
{amount necessary to pay the aggregate 





tailed personnel which is payable in cash, 
the remainder of the compensation, rep 
senting the determined value of quarters 
|and other allowances furnished in kind, § 
constitute a direct charge against the 
propriations under the Department of 
tice available for upkeep and mainte 
of the quarters, ete. (Dee. 10, 1930.) 





of 1929) is invalid, the Michigan Supreme 


that part of the compensation of the des © 





























































esearch Found Airports Planned 


Basis for Profits 
_ By Distributors 
Barvey Findings Compiled 


By Commerce Bureau 1M ¢ion that the following cities propose the 
: Effort to Sto p Waste establishment of municipal airports: 


J Oberlin, Kans.; New Bérn, N, C.; Paw- 
Through Duplication : 


And Pawtucket, R. I., to 
Start Projects 


> 








| tucket, R. I.’ 

The municipatities which follow have 
established airports: Paducah, Ky.; 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | Baton Rouge, La.; North Beach, N. Y. 


larly cost accounting, operating expenses, | (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


credit and a a TT 
aes cabiests fo aa igus’ the ‘scien- | Number of Transits 
At Panama Canal in 
November Declined 


tific scrutiny of many marketing experts. 


Among the commodities which have 
gained as subjects of research are: Air- 
Collection of Tolls Also Was 
Lower With Most of Traf- 


craft, radio, rayon, vegetables, and other 
farm produtis, citrus fruit, merchandis- 

fic Moving From Pacific 
To Atlantic 








ing of books, lumber distribution, and | 
canned foods. oe 

The changing distribution system ‘and 
the advent of new products or new uses 
for old products have given rise to many 
surveys. Transportation by air and | 
motor truck is one of the subjects inj 
the limelight, as are the voluntary chain, | 
new uses for cotton, the value of brands 
and brand familiarity, and packaging, 
particularly of meats and vegetables. In- 
creased attention has been given to style . 
and the plotting of style trends; more During the month of November 479 
effort has been made to consider the de-| commercial ‘vessels and 4 small non- 
sires of the consumer; the value of the seagoing launches under 20 tons transited 
farm market has been analyzed; and|the Panama Canal. In addition to these 
more attention - been gs pean a PS — ene ag 
measurement indexes. More an ii Inite tates Government, transit of 
different agencies are listed as making) gq Panamanian Government vessel, and 3 
studies in the field of retailing, this phase | transits of vessels solely for repairs, on 
of distribution occupying more atten-| which no tolls were collected, making a 
tion than any —. aie ‘total of 527 transits for the month, or a 

Field Made Broader | daily average of 17.56. 

The et oo ont Tolls on the commercial vessels 
i i as iImcreased a xi- ¢ 
mately 16 per cent since the 1998 edi-|Nunches’ ta, $9022, "a. dotal ef, $2,088: 
tion was issued, the scope of the projects o77 59 or a daily average ely ‘traffic 
completed by these groups becomes ever of $69, 945.92 : 
broader, and the percentage of the | In comparison with October, 1930, traf- 
sults that 2. an a oa fic for the past month decreased 7.3 per 
lic increased this year as af ©! cent in transits and 8.3 per cent in tolls 
Beers at Pee eae ia collected. Practically all of the decline 

. es ee 2 | was i fic from the Atlantic to 
hases of marketing is evidenced by the eee the = ae ae eae 
er lack of vital information avail-| the peo cere ae ae, oe 
ble in these fields. Only’ 750 organiza-| V5 Only sig ntly eer than that SOF’ the 
— : ard projects for the| Previous month owing to the heavy sea- 
tions carrying forwarc Leif)“ or the | sonal movement of several large com- 
general benefit of some 2,000,000 con- lities articalaviy aaa sienate 
cerns engaged in marketing products are MOC!tles, particularly food products, 

- from the Pacific area. 


recorded. : j 4 
These studies have undoubtedly been| In comparison with November, 1929, 
| traffic for the past month decreased 8.8 


instrumental in the elimination of con- ; S . 
siderable waste through increasing the| Per cent in transits and 6.5 per cent in 
application of scientific methods to the tolls. In comparison with the first 11 
individual business in solving marketing) months of the calendar year 1929, the 

corresponding period this year shows a 


problems. The future seems to hold 1g f P sa 
promise of further and more important | decrease of 518 transits and $1,330,243.85 
in tolls, or 8.8 per cent and 5.3 per cent, 


results. Much good work in revealing : 
the defects of our distributive. system | respectively. 

has been accomplished by these agencies (Issued by the Panama Canal.) 
engaged in marketing research in fur-| eee 
nishing the factual basis for tackling 
any new problem which the changing dis- 
tribution system presents. 

Duplication of research is one waste 
which the Government publication is de- 
signed to assist in eliminating. The fore- 
word states that it is with the purpose 
of curtailing this waste, as well as stimu- 
lating and coordinating research activ- 
ities, that this publication, presenting a 
current statement of the domestic mar- 
ket research activities of public and pri- 
vate agencies, is prepared annually. At 
the same time, the foreword continues, 
the publication provides these investi- 
gators with a comprehensive source book 
and bibliography to which they may refer! 
for assistance. 

Findings Are Compiled 

A growing realization of the need of 
exchanging research findings is making 
itself felt in an increased number of 
studies being made generally available, 
the present survey indicates. The report 
states that the higher character of the 
research work reported in this latest sur- 
vey is thought to be much more sig- 
nificant than the increased number of 
agencies now working in this field. 

Among the principal agencies listed 
are some 50 Government bodies, numer- 
ous trade associations, universities, news- 
papers, magazines, advertising agencies, 


Issue of Equipment Trust 


Certificates Asked by B. & O. 


Authority to issue and sell $3,000,000 
of 412 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series G, was sought Jan. 10 by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in an ap-| 
plication filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Finance Docket 
No. 8637.) 

The certificates have not yet been of- 
fered for sale, but when sold will be 
used to pay in part for rolling stock 
costing a total of $4,193,560. 

It is proposed to purchase two Moun-| 
tain Type locomotives, two Mallet Type 
locomotives, 1,000 all-steel gondola cars 
and 1,000 all-steel box cars. 


Authority Sought to Sell 
Big Four Mortgage Bonds 


The New York Central Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Jan. 10 in Finance Docket No. 
8592 for authority to. sell $5,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series E, of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
(Big Four), which is operated by the 





ae : : ‘entral as 
publishers of books and trade directories, C&?t™@! under lease. : on ethie 
research foundations and individual , AUthority was granted to the Big Four 
businesses. to issue and the Central to assume ob- 


ligation and liability of the bonds, on 
Dec. 29, 1930. 

It isgnow proposed to sell the bonds 
to J. P. Morgan & Company at 98 per 
cent of par. 


The Marketing Service Division of the 
Bureau maintains a file copy of all re- 
ports referred to in “Market Research 
Agencies,” thereby making them avail- 
able for general use. This division will 
cooperate with.all persons interested in 
examining copies of these reports. 
“Market Research Agencies,” issued as 
Domestic Commerce Series No, 6, may 
be obtained for 25 cents from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., or any of the branch offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in principal cities. 


Emergency Rates 
Are Made Permanent 


Charges on Iron and Steel Arti- 
cles to South Approved 





Emergency export rates on iron and 
steel articles from central territory to 
the Gulf ports and Key West, Fla., which 
expired on Dec. 31, 1930, have been made 
permanent by the railroads with the 
sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective Jan. 8, according 
to information made public at the Com- 
mission Jan. 8. 

The rates amount to a reduction of 
1 cent per 100 pounds on general iron 
and steel articles for export through the 
Gulf ports and Key West, Fla., and are 
intended to offset to some degree the 
competition on iron and steel export traf- 
fic through the North Atlantic ports, 
which moves at 80 per cent of the do- 
imestic rates. 

The 1 cent per 100 pounds reduction 
applies on shipments from Chieago, 
Peoria, Springfield, and Elgin, IIL, Terre} 
Haute, Evansville, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohie, Louis- | 
ville, Ky., Cairo, Ill., and Kansas City, | 
Mo. | 
The carriers involved in the shipment | 
of this traffic to the Gulf for export pur- 
poses filed application with the Com- 
mission under section 6 of the Inter-| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 10 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22807 and Related Cases. 
& Planters Plant Food Co, vy. 
Island & Pacific Railway. Rates on crude 
Phosphate rock, not ground, in carloads, 
from Mount Pleasant, Columbia, and Wales, 
Tenn., to North Little Rock, Ark., found not 
unreasonable as applied to past shipments, 
but unreasonable for the future. Reasop- 
able rates prescribed. 

No. 22613 and Related Cases.—J. B. Gutz- 
willer Coal Co. v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Rates on coal, in carloads, from points in 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky to 
Essex and Charleston, Mo., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22565.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vy. 
Great Northern Railway. 1. Rates on flax- 
seed, in carloads, from points in Montana 
to points in Oregon and Washington and 
on oi] cake and meal, in carloads, from 
Portland, Oreg., to points in Washington 


Merchants 
Chicago, Rock 


found not unreasonable ur otherwise un-, State Commerce Act, for authority to| 
lawful. 2. Failure of defendants to pro-| restore the so-called “emergency rates” | 
side forthe, miling'intrancit vf faxteed on less, than the statutory notice of 20 

t Sonable or un-' days. The permission was granted by 


duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed, 
No. 22404.—Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merece y. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 


the Commission Jan. 7, effective Jan. 8. 


aetna mae ee eee. 


Rates and charges collected on plaster, in| On newsprint paper, in carloads, from Al-| 
@Carloads, from Arden, Nev., to Long Beach,| exandria, Ind., to destinations in central 
Calif,, there handled in switching movye-| territory found unreasonable, but not un- 
ment by the Pacific Electric and South-| duly prejudicial. Reasonable rates pre- 
ern Pacific, found unauthorized by the tar-| scribed for the future. Reparation awarded. 
iffs and unreasonable. Reasonable basis No, 23274.--Fred G. Clark Co, vy. Chicago, | 
Prescribed and reparation awarded. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 

No. 21561.— Consolidated Coppermines Rate charged on one carload of iron drums 
Corporation v, Nevada Northern Railway.|from St. Louis. Mo.. to Minneapolis Minn. 
Rates on forest products, including mining found inapplicable. Re aration awarded . 
timbers and lumber, in carloads, from No. 22°47.—George | Spooner vy. Cinein- 
points in Oregon, Washington, and Cali- | nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie Railway 
fornia to Kimberly, Ruth, and McGill, Nev., Rates charged on fresh ps caer 1 eat. 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre-| loads, from Harriman, Sale Creek and | 
seribed. Reparation awarded, | Bakewell, Tenn., to Boston, Mass., found | 

No. 19665,—Alexandria Paper Co. y. Atch- | inapplicable. Applicable rates found not 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates| unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Oberlin, Kang., New Bern, N.C., 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | 
| ment of Commerce has received informa- | 
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The State of New York: New York, Jan. 10 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue Official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of Ney York. 

States Sales 





























in in 
W hich Thous- 
\ Legal ands High Low Last 
Ala Gt S Ist cons A 5s ‘43..... abedf 11-22-30 103. 
Ala Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. abedf 10-18-30 4% 
Ala Power Ist & ref ds ‘58 abd 10-6-30 102% 
Ala Power Ist ref 41s ’67..... abd 10-6-30 9938 
Ala Pow Ist & ref 53 68. .. abd 10-6-30 103% 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s "46... abcefg 11-15-30 89 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ‘42 . abedetg 11-28-30 9614 
Alleg & W Ry Ist gu ds ‘ys c 10-23-30 8858 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s 37 .... d 5 102% 102 102% 
Alum Co of Amer deb is ’52 SF d 11-6-30 101% 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s °47.. d 9 103 102% 103 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... bedeg 23 106%4 106 pd 
Amer T & T ev 4s '35..... g 1-7-31 100 
Amer T & T ev 4's 83 (exp’d) & 2 100% 100% 100% 
Amer T & T deb 5%s 43 SF.. g 15 109 108% 109 
Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF g 12-2-30 105% 
Appal El Pow Ist & r 5s '56 d 10-30-30 107 
Ark &*Mem Ist 5s '64......... abdf 10-18-30 10373 
AT & SF gen 4s 95. " abedeg 72 9814 97% 97% 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. ab 12-27-30 92% 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s "98 ab 1-10-31 - 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 09) 4s 55 ab 12-27-30 92b3 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 05) 4s °55 ab 12-31-30 94 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of '10) 4s 6C, ab 11-14-30 94 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s “48 |. ab 25 118% 117% 1182 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s "65 abcefg 1-3-31 94" 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin ist 4s °58.. abcefg 11-12-3 96% 
AT&SF Cal-Ar ist r A 4%%s ’62 abef 1-8-31 104 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s °51..._.. abfg 10-25-30 9419 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s 52 _..._ abedefg 1-9-31 97% 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s '64. abed \1-2-31 98% 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s '41.., abf 12-26-30 100% 
B & O ist 4s d July 148 .... abed 9 97 97 97 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.... abed 6 106% 106% 106% 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%)s 33... _.° abed 2 100% 100% 100% 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95.,... abed 38 103 1025, 1025 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95..._°" abed 3 10914, 109 109 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abed 3 10342 103% 103% 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.. ¢ , 1-10-31 105 
B & O Pitts L Er WVar 4s 4] abed 1-10-31 97 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s '43..... abedefg 1-9-31 103 '2 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abcdeg 1-10-31 87 
Bat Cr & Stur gu lst 3s ’89 .. ab 9-15-30 6255 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s °51._ abf 9-29-30 84 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s "36 _.... abcef 12-26-30 97% 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s "36 _.__ ab 1-6-30 100 
Bell T of Can Ist.5s A '55.... g 10-3-30 105% 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B'57...__. g 10-2-30 105 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48.... abcde 2 108% 108% 108% 
Bell Tel Pa lst r C 5s '60.... abcde 1-10-61... 118 
Belvider Del cons gu 314s 48... abe 9-29-30 96% 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s ’44. abcdf 9-29-30 9614 
Bost & Alb imp gu 413s '78..... abe 9-30-30 99% 
Bost & Me RR ist 5s AC "67. d 26 10114 1044g 101% 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M '33. d 10-1-30 102s 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s 55. df 2-3-30 85 
BkIn Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67 abcf g 100% 
RnCy RR Ist ens 5s 41 (now lst) d 12-5-30 67); 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s '49...... abcdef 2 106 5% 106% 106% 
Bkin Un G Ist cons 5s 43... abedef 2 10715 10714 107% 
Bkin Un G Ist & r A 6s "47. abedf [2-31 117% 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s ’38 abcdefg 9615 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A '56 _ abed 104% 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cens4%4s’57 ¢ 2 89 ma 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s ’37 ¢ 1015, 
Calif G & E uni & r is 37 SF d 103 z 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s '54..... c © 99m wou x 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s 57.0000. d 15 99i8 90% 9915 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s °55.. : a 9 1021, 1021, 1024, 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s 68.1.1" q 5 991 991, 9914 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69... 2. d 2 104% 104% 104% | 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. 69." 1) a 12 10474 104% 104% 
CN Ry deb Gvt gty 7840..." a * “1143-307 105” 
C N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6133 °46 dg 11-13-30 7% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 415s 35 | de ll 1-30 soon 
Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s °32. abf ao on 
Car P & L Ist & r 55,56 ; d oo ona" 
Cart & Ad RR 1st gu 4s ’3). | 10.3 
Cen of Ga Ry aa os ” cs avotaig 10-10-30 a 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s 45... . | d oo = 
Cen of Ga Ryr&gen5%s B59 d 18-629 99% 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C ‘59 SF d — oe 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 7 = 
C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv 1st5s’47 98 
C of G Ry Ist 5s 45 due Nov 1 bedeg a 
Cc of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s '46 bedeg 103 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s '46 bedeg 106 
C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1°57 abcde a 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s "49. abet” 2 961 9614 2 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 abef ° pedis, 96 ? 96 7 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 1st gu4s’54 ahe? 2 103: 2 103% 103% 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87....... nhed 12-23-30 + | 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 ae one 1-10-31 114% 
Cent Dist Tel 1st 5s 43...” ed °s 12-31-30 97% 
Cen N Eng Ry list 4s 61 eee as - 12-19-30 105 
Charl & Sav Ry 1st 7s ’3 abedef 7 oe = . 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s °39 ahs - 5 S-6-30 111% 
C & O Ry gen 415s 92... || Pipi 5 105 105 105 j 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 4igs "93° pr 7 1-10-31 _ 1015 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 414s '95. ab 7 101% 100% 100% 
C & O Ri & Al div Ist cons 4s ’89 ab df 6 100% | 100% 100% 
C&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 abed 1-9-31 96% 
© £0 Craig Val Br iit a8 48... abeat 11-10-30 958 
: craig Val Br Ist 5s °40.. a Sand wa7e 
© & O Warm Sp Val 1st = — po 12-18-30 100% 
Ch Byr & Q RR Ill Div 3% °49 abedet ese | 180% 
Ch Bur & RR ‘a a eig 12-5-30 88 
Q Ill Div 4s °49... abedef 8 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58_- = a 96 
. gen ds ’58.. abede 6 971 97% 97% 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5sA "71 abed . oe . * ae 
Ch Bur &Q RR Ist & r 414s B °77 abed 5 109% 
Ch & East Ill RR Ist cons 6s 34 d " = 
Ch G Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s ’37 c 1° P 
Ch Ind & So RR 1st(asmd) 48°56 abedef 108% 
Ch Ind & Lou RRr 6s A '47.... abd = =" 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 5s B '47.... abd 12-30-: i” 
Ch Ind & Lou RRr 4s C 47..." abd ty 110 
Ch I & L RR Ist & gen 5s A'66 abd ‘cca - “ae 
CI&L RR Ist &g6sBd May 1°66 ahd ee 93 
Ch & NW Ry gon 8% 87... abedefr 3 s00 un et 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87....... abedete i) wo 
Ch & NW Ry aF Geese ese. abedefg 1-10-31 8875 
2 ty gen 4% 8 '87....., abedefg 2 1021 2% 21, 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ’87 shed en « 2 102 2 102 2 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s 33 SF.’ abeder® ee. Ae 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s 33.0 | SRCtetE 11-29-30 102% 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%5s °36 abet ~ a ioe 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 Soin 2 108% 108% 108% 
C&NW R Ist&r 4%s d Myl 2037 abedet® 99 gest-8t. 101, 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ‘88... abf <8 a Bate 95% 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s "34." ° ab ae -ae e 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s 51. ahe . ee 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 3%s ’51 abce ene 90% 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s °51 abe = -19-80 87'4 
eer Oo Re oe ds 5 : 11-1-30 90% 
cons(asmd)5s ’32 abce 12 ‘ 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ‘63 nee eae 
gu Ist 4%s A ‘63... abdf 5 1031 214 31 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B 63 abdf . : 1s 103% 103 Vg 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C '63 .. abdf oe < 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s °44........... ab zoe ae 
C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dee 1 "99 e 3-40-31 104% j 
C I StL&ChRylst 4s d Aug 1 36 abed 12-630 102 
Cin Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 42 ang 4-15-30 103 | 
Crfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) 40. 10-10-30 97% 
Crfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s °43 ¢ 3 1-8-30 96% 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ‘92 S ed 9-24-30 74 
Cl Cin Chi & StL g 5s B92 abed 06% 
CL Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4148'31 abd a 
CCC & Sth r & imp 6s C41. 24 17 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D 63... aba i? 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s EB 77 aba ¥ + A 
CCC & StL Cairo Div Ist 45°39. abdf 1216-30” ert 
CCC & StLC W&M Dv 1 ds "91 abdt 1-7-31 9214 
CCC&StL Spfld&C Div ist 4s °40 abed 12-10-30 30” 
CCC&StL W W V Div Ist 4s "40 abedf 10-18-30 8514 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 4s '84 abedf 1-7-31 103% 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s ‘33 ahedf 1-8-31 101% 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’88 ¢ 12-17-30 100 . 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4's ‘35 SF abf 12-17-30 98 
Clev & Pitts gen gu4%s A ‘42... abcefg 11-15-30 100 
Clev & Pitt. gen gu 4%s B42... abcefg 12-27-30 98 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s B42. abcefg 9-6-30 95% 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%%4s C 48,, abcefg 11-10-30 87 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s D°50., abcefg 4-29-30 86 
Clev El Illum gen 5s A '64...., abedf 5-10-30 8614 
Clev El llum gen 5s B ’61.,. abedf 1-3-31 102% 
Cl Sh Lin Ry 1st (asmd)4%s ’6] abedefg 1-10-31 102% 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A '74_.. abef 1-10-31 108% 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 sp abef 14 105% 105% 105% 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s C 77 abet 3 102% 102% 102% 
Coal Riv Rv Ist (asmd) 4s ‘45 SP abedf 1° 13-30 9914 
Col ¢ Hock Val Ry Ist 4s ‘48... ed 12-17-30 89 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A 57 Ad 1-10-31 96% 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s ‘85 abd 1-9-31 101 
Col & Tol RR Ist ext 4s hh... ed 11-20-30 95% 
Commwith Ed Ist coll 4%s p 57 d 1-2-31 94% 
Conn L & P ist &r 7s A '51 SF abede 12-16-20 98% 
Conn & Pass Riv gu 1st 4s ’43, , beeg 2-17-30 86% 
Conn Ry & L ist & r 4%s 51 ¢c 1-8-31 100 
Conn Ry & L Ist &r gu 4%s 51 ¢ 1-2-31 99 


"Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 
tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the fast recorded quotation and the date/thereof in 














the high-low column. Class I railroads in the eastern dis- months in 1930 had a net railway ‘op- 
The Following symbols are used to designate the States trict showed the highest annual rate of |erating income of $80,100,211, which was 
‘ Z garth pate . return on property investment for the}at the annual rate of return of 2.64 per 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 920, with th t aly weenie <A 
tatute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New ‘ first 11 months of 1930, with the western |cent on their property investment. For 
s Ruy. ees ° A . * district following and the southern dis-|the same period in 1929, their net rail- 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- : h ding + ead 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont. g. trict lowest of the three, according to a| way operating income amounted to $122,- 
»% , Qtates Sales statement of the Bureau of Railway | 201,488, which was at the annual rate 
in ies Economics transmitted Jan. 9 to the|of return of 4.07 per cent. Gross operat- 
Which Thous- Interstate Commerce Commission. jing revenues of the Class I railroads in 
Legal ands High Low Last The net railway operating income for |the Southern Distriet for the first 11 
Cons G EL&Pistritgs E ’62 abdg 10-4-30 107% | the eastern roads during the period was | months in 1930 amounted to $594,646,- 
ConsGEL&Pistr5s F 65 SF abdg 10-6-30 1055 | $424\447,591, the report shows. (Pub-/| 369, a decrease of 16.2 per cent under 
ConsGE L&Pistr4%s G ’69 SF abdg 9-10-30 104% lication of the section of the report cov-|the same period in 1929, while operat- 
— ? or need? = " abdef, tres a ering general revenue data for the en-|ing expenses totaled $466,735,723, a de- 
Consu P ist & Uni dis 58 SF abdefg 10-630 101% | ite country was made in the issue of | crease of 12.8 per cent. 
= : ; rat’ 37. |Jan. 10.) The section covering income ah : : 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’37. ab 11-11-30 102 7% by districts, as well as the tabulated Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
D & H Ist & r(asmd) 4s °43 SF abedefg 5 96% 96 96 |summarv for November and for 11| trict for the month of November had a 
Des Pl Vail By lstiasmd)4%es “47 abedet 12-30-30 96 | Dionths, follows in full text: net railway operating income of $6,577,- 
fs Ist(asmd )4%s °47 abcde -20-i 8, s : _ 1942 ne : : 
foe i Aart loci 33. a abd . 3 103% 108% 103% Eastern District: Nig oe I hoger in ver = with $7,835,089 in Novem 
Det Ed 1st & ris A 40 d Jul 1 abd 1-10-31 5%|the eastern district for the first 11] “Wrestern District: Class I railroads in 
: , 53 51 5y, | : we " : ts ete : 
Bee ee sea tet hy Aap at | lesat inst dope [months im 1080 had a net railway ope the Western, District for, the, rst Mt 
Det Ed gen & ref 6s B ‘55... abd © 2 106. 106 106 | ating income of $424.407.591, which was | months in 1930 had a net railway Op- 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C 62.... abd 3 107% 107% 107% | at the annual rate of return of 3.82 per | erating income of $329,962,230, which was 
Det R Tun Det T&T 1st 4%s '61 abd 1-10-31 104 |¢ent on their property investment. For | at the annual rate of return of 3.21 per 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '87.... ¢ 12-6-30 58 |the same period in 1929, their net rail-| cent on their property investment. For 
Dul Missabe & N Ry z 5s *41.. abdf es 7 6 | way operating income was $613,256,860 the same 11 months in 1929, the rail- 
Duquesne Lt Ist 44s _- en abed 1 104 ae ie 5.65 per cent on their property in-|;oads in that district had a net railway 
East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 abcdefg aa aaa vestment. Gross operating revenues of operating income of $467,248,971, which 
Ed EF} Ill ox Ist eae . eees sree st 115% the Class I railroads in the eastern dis-| was at the annual rate of return of 4.66 
Ely Jol Saat By ast Sn Maa pede 1-731 104% | ‘trict for the first 11 months in 1930 to-| per cent on their property investment. 
Er & Pit RR g gu's%s B °40.. abede 42-11-30 9914 | taled $2,471,872,586, a decrease of 15.8 | Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%}s_C °40.. abcde 11-4-29 957% | per cent below the corresponding period | railroads in the Western District for the 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%s ’59..... d 1-8-31 77 |the year before, while operating ex-/|11 months’ period this year amounted to 
FtW & Den City Ist ext Stes "61 abdf 11-14-30 aaa penses totaled $1,832,009.923, a decrease | $1,898,505,281, a decrease of 15.5 per 
F E&M V RR ist(asmd)6s ’33. abcdefg 12-27-30 100% | of 12.4 per cent under the same period | cent under the same period in 1929, while 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 ab aes at }in 1929, : . | operating expenses totaled $1,379,429,987, 
Gouv & Osweg RR ist 5s “42.... abcdefg §i'te-$0 100 "|, Class I: railroads in the eastern dis-|a decrease of 12.2 per cent compared 
Ge eee Pooky ist Ga 47. . oe 11-1.30 g¢__| trict for the month of November had a| with ‘the same period in 1929. 
Gt ten Ry. gen 7s A °36 “Ree 1-3-31 108% | nes railway operating income of $28,-| For the month of November alone, the 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36........ abed 4 110% 110% 110% |425,178 compared with $41,716,492 in| net railway operating income of the Class 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’52.... abed 2 109%% 109% 109% | November, 1929. |I railroads in_ the Western District 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C ’73...... oo) Ss. 2s Er sen” | Carriers in South _ _ |amounted to $27,067,983. The net rail« 
Gt Nor Ry 4's .: nee - » - 4 say | Southern District: Class I railroads in| way operating income of the same roads 
= oie es ieee) kes ~~ 128-80 2 9714 | the Southern District for the first 1 in November, 1929, totaled $37,071,051. 
Yor y Ist & ref 4%s 61 abcde 1 9914 9914 9915 3 —_1 
Gr Tek Ry of Can deb Ts" "40 74 ee 111% 1 111% eS See eee 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF d 1-9- I ‘4 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s ’40... abcdf 9-30-30 9556 ag ai —" ———, 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s "48. . wie wah “ bef —e a Total operating revenues ........ $398,786,435 $499,778,257 $4,965,024,236 $5,890,912,371 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5 = 50 _ Rms pa 2 | Total operating expenses ..... . 299,301,253 372,768,304  3,678,175,633  4,197,174,937 
Gulf M & N RR Ist os 50... ab 1 Ket 1038 Taxes tees cece e settee ereeeeee 25,900,547 29,918,679 334,391,443 378,619,700 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s 37. Jaidea o 10- “ ; au Net railway operating income 62,069,103 86,640,632 834,510,032  1,202,707,319 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF... d 10-6-3' 103% | Operating ratio—per cent ...... 75.05 74.59 74.08 71.25 
Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... df 1-9-31 92 Rate of return on property in- 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 44%4s’99SF cd 1-9-31 103 MOURNE wise co fh ein ke os cea 2.55 3.64 3.41 5.03 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37..... df 14 101% 101% 101% 
H E & W T By Ist gu5s (std) ’33 abf 16 101% 100% 101% i l R 6 I pe 
t rs A BG..... abcde’ 1 106% 106% 106% | P, d C 
i Bell Es kr ns ai, 2 es wee Tee ostal Receipts at Industrial Cities 
Ill Cen RR Ist 3%s °51...... abcdefg 10 86% 86% 86% e 4 . 
; 2 ist 3s '51......... abedefg 11-13-30 86 D li d ° C b 
il car rat... i abedefg 15 92 91% 91% ectune 3.23 Per ent in Decem er 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s '55........-4- abcdefg 12-31-30 101 ; ; 
Ill Cen RR coll ‘Tr 4s 32. 1s me a saps = 
; ur Ls lst 3%s ’52 abcaelg -£0-0) 3 * ° 
6 Gem GStLEN J Ist r5sA°63.. ab 12 102% 102% 102% Post Office Finds Decrease Was Less Than That Sustdined 
: 3 StLEN J 1st r44¢s C’63 ab 1 96 ° 
oe tik Gis idl ta ‘Bac... abet 11-28-3077 ) In Three Previous Months 
IC RRL Div &Ter Ist 314s 53 abcef 12-5-30 8235 
I C RR Omaha Div 1st 3s '51 SF abcef 10-4-30 79 : ss : a 
IC RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. abcdefg 10-31-30 7844 | Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities| Jan. 9 by the Post Office Department. 
IC RR St L Div & Ter 3les 51 abcdefg 82% {in December declined 3.23 per cent from| (Publication of a summary of the state- 
IC RR StLS ae i. *31.. ee eset aggregate receipts in the same month| ment was made in the issue of Jan. 10.) 
; : 5S ae — nee aaa &g 91 | in 1929, according to a statement issued|The tabular statement of receipts as 
I GC RR Cairo Br 4s '50........ abcdeg ee Vie “ eS in aig issued by the Department follows: 
Ind mi & fa BR ickleqey és 650 annie 93% | Statement of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month of December, Ss 
n erv “se \ 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s "56..... abdf 11-19-30 9 ; 
Ind Un Ry g&rgu 5s A %65.. abdf 11-14-30 Springfield, Ohio ..........0....e0cs0e ssoaiiat  s2eqaaad, “Rada “188 
Ind Un Ry g &r gu 5s B '65... abdf 11-6-30 | Oklahoma City, Okla. ................ 180,746.52 182,248.18 *1'501.66 +182 
Interst Ry por nee 5s 2 a Lew | canis bE MbaRe Ns he ces tch nest eeh ots Josencs 204,382.77 211,129.49 *6,746.72 *3,20 
nt Pu erv Ist&r 442s 5 e -6-é ES RE ya ee 125,938.97 122,502.73 3.4: ; 2°8 
Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu — bedefg et | Harrisburg, BIE. Sante ces alc cette 196,676.23 / ietese de 1501778 $27 
Jers C He a o; . i 4 97 : a | San Antonio, Tex. .....-+.+..seeeeeees 162,846.73 167,640.81 *4,794.08 *2.86 
a an Pe Se sat te. chetd P 13-30 | Spokane, Wash. wma sR OR econ éacee nae 114,817.73 127,094.76 *12,277.03 *9.66 
ca Meg&Gr Rap 1 . a “ - B-16-¢ a | Oakland, COMEEA) esbedviekeSavecss ceca’ 272,452.02 281,175.72 *8,723.70 *3.10 
Kan Cc P & L Ist a B i ane 1 104% 10 1 | Birmingham, Ala. ....+sseecesesseese 153,038.67 172,970.47 *19,931.80 *11.52 
Kan C P& oy" ee ee ) efg an PTOREKE; BARS, 20. ccievesnteesccescese 111,389.76 116,891.23 *6,501.47 9 *4,71 
K C Ft Scott & Mem yt 4s °36 ab a 1-10- os EEE RR ae Oe ae 112,738.68 115,562.87 *2,824.19 *2.44 
Kan C Term Ry sa s ° ‘ 22 949% o 72 2 | Norfolk, Mh...” ca aides Sawnhe Coa Rows once 107,877.01 109,501.40 *1,624.39 *1.48 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ‘ol SO SApci abd wane , | Tampa, Fla, .........s00e-secece esses 75,609.57 77,151.95 *1,542.38 *2.00 
KC Sou Ryré& ee ee yor ab 1-Gr8} 2 | Fort Wayne, Ind. 106,160.84 111,597.63 *5,436.79 *4.87 
Ken @ Ind T RR ist 4345 6 Abdt 10-630 en. 95°570.65 *90'392.08 sgstal hb 
; S g -§-: Re? 5 90 °a¢ ee ee 
K&l T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 44% ’61 abd 10-30-30 | Tittle ee nak : ae ceaenas ao ae 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4'2s "61 abd 10-25-30 | Sioux City, Iowa 88,468.03 0174826 “19 
ings Copa tranges vi oa ieee a ee ae. te ae 
s 23 a -6-¢ | rn i te 5. oat baie a Ailes em ea aee 12,442.77 *4,.775 * 6 
ta Co Ltg ist r 5s 754..... abe 2 105% 105% St. Joseph, Mo. 64.138.65 eer at oe by a 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 614s °54.. abe 12-26-30 | Springfield, Ill. 76,965.28 *6,587.81  *7.88 
LE & W RR 1st (asmd) 5s ’37 abedf 12-13-30 Trenton, N. J. 98,762.85 *7'632.98  *717 
L E & W RR 2d (asmd). 5s 41 abed 9-29-30 | Wilmington, Del. 93,586.65 ¢ “995.56 *1.05 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 34s 97 abcdefg 2 857% 857% 57, | Madison, Wis. 90,088.26 97,35. *7,263.75 “7.46 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 344s ’97 abedeg 12-29-30 O35 | South Bond, Bnd. ...00ccccccccdsccccs . 90,623.55 91,818.52 *1'194.97 *1'30 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abedeg 1-10-31 WAGs \ CUaMOtA OG, | osc cmeavncw esas ces 79,884.60 82,529.87 *2°645.27 *3.20 
Leh & NY e ut ge Fac 45. wi abt 11-26-30 91% | Savannah, Ga, on. ccceerceccwceces 50,612.67 56,435.63 *5,822.96 *10.32 
— or ey Kia on 5 on “orn 7 ae See “—" pusabpeeuadianeens Coo 66,128.49 34,828.54 *7.30 
Leh Val RR g cons 442s 2003.. ab 3 99% 99 99% | Chattanooga, Tenn. ....-+:+.-scce.... 83,442.00 $3'516.65 ne 4 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s ees? * 1 87% 87% 87% | sasenteen aye i & 93,165.62 * 10,733.09 *11/52 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... a 1-8-31 103% | Lynn, Mass .........00+ 73,266.96 e 9. *6.3 
Leh Val T Ry Ist gu 5s ’41.... abf 12-10-30 104% etegert. La. R baase 38 op eee at aos 
Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65 abcdefg 1 109% 109% 109% | Columbia, S. C. ......+0+. 48,814.98 49,498.35 *653.37 *1.32 
Ligg & My Tob deb,7s ’44...... d 1-10-31 121 |Fargo, N. Dak. .. 48,530.64 47,601.97 928.67 1.95 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s 51. wae 1 105% 105% 105%) Sioux RR Re ae ee ‘ 45,088.62 42,770.06 2,318.56 5.42 
Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) c 11-12-30 93. | Waterbury, COM, canna be tga4éeecccné 52,479.90 63,415.84 *10,935.94 *17.24 
Los A G &E lst & g mtge 5s "61 f 6-25-30 102 | Pueblo, Colo. ....+--seereeseesecenee 37,726.54 39,705.16 *1,978.62 *4.98 
Louis G & Elst& ris A ’52... g 1 105 105 105 Manchester, N. H. ..sseeeeeeeseceesece 44,335.96 43,581.28 754.68 1.73 
Louis & Jeff Bri lst 4s ’45.... abdf 1-7-31 94 Lexington, OR a sy cthig’s kd whine Ga while coe'0'% 42,483.53 47,182.43 * 4,698.90 *9.96 
& N RR Ist 5s 87... ......6- abedefg 10-31-30 101 ae Serr i, ee ee ee 71,722.84 75,693.62 *3,970.78 *5.24 
L & N RR unif 4s 40......... abcdeg 1 97% 97% 9714 | Butte, Mont. ....... ia tae kes t ena 29,836.98 36,549.48 *6,712.50 *18.36 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’31....... abcdeg 12-31-30 100% | Jackson, Miss. ......0+++eeersersenee 43,589.15 42,839.65 749.50 7% 
L & N RR Ist &r 5%s A 2003.. abcdeg 1-10-31 10514 | Boise, Idaho ...syereseeeee sees cceeee 82,330.00 27,860.00 4,470.00 1k 
L & N RR Ist &r 5s B 2003.... abcdeg 1-8-31 106 | Burlington, Vt. ......ceeeeeeceeeeess ’ 31,371.14 27,665.60 8,705.54 13.39 
L & N RR lst &r 4%s C 2003.. abcdeg 1-8-31 102 Cumberland, Md. 21,966.74 22,548.84 *582.10 *2.58 
L & N RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s '55 abcdeg 1-6-31 96 | Reno, Nev. 25,229.68 21,780.65 3,449.03 15.84 
L & N RR Lou Cin Lex g 414831 abedeg 12-27-30 100 | Albuquerque, N. ce 29,281.03 28,455.68 825.35 2.90 
L & N RR Pad & Mem Dv 1st 45°46 abedeg 12-13-30 22% Cheyenne, Wyo. .....--- 15,871.54 15,309.53 562.01 3.67 
J ont Ist 4%4s’45 abcdetg -2-3 iy ri ym - a ntinenyinepiediionne sane 
-? - By en Col Jt 4s "62 ° , 1-9-31 8714 A. 58 ibs chek owenbe 4k $4,417,823.40  $4,565,343.48 *$147,523.08 *3.23 
’ 5s "34.. abce -28-30 02: — 
Mahon cont a elesee et abedefg Heit sa | : September, 1930, over September, 1929, *4.33; October, 1930, over October, 1929, 
Met Ed ist & r4%s D ’68.SF.. abd 1-9-31 102. | 4.53; November, 1930, over November, 1929, *9.97. 
Met Ed Ist & ~ 5s C 53 SF..., abd 1-8-31 10414 Decrease.) 
Mich Cent RR Ist 3%s ’52..,.. abeten 12-30-30 88 (+ 
M C RR Det & Bay C Ast 5s ’31 abcdeg 12-11-30 1003, 2 ' acid : 

. . ich Air L 1st 4s ’40 abcdeg 12-12-30 9614 | 1 rate and in violation of long and short haul 
Mich G Rr éimp digs 79 ab. ie ros || Rate Complaints || sinuse’or’rourth seston of act to texulate 
i : Sag 1st3%4s’51 abcde lel 351% | ys x | eree, as d to sewer pipe an 
mien Ce aecsaigs aid -aeit)—Son|| Filled with the || #ll"copig “trom Biapern, "Ohio to Bes 
MER&L g & rs A’31 (ord ’51) d 11-22-30 100% vere Ferndale, and Pontiac, Mich. Ask 
Mil E R&Lré lst 5s B '61.. d 10 100% 100% 100% || Interstate Commerce || f°" cease and desist order, the establish- 
ail Spare & NW Ry Ist 4s °47 abedetg 12-18-30 91° r . jment of just and reasonable rates, and 

Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%4s °41 abedefg 4-26-30 90 Commission reo. 24189 North i Y 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s '67..... abd 10-9-30 901% c 0. £6190.——3 ort! Carolina Corporation 
M StP & S$ MRR Istcons4s’38 d 1 844% 8414 841, : igs Commiasion, Raleigh, N. C,, for T. H, 
M StP & SS MRR Istcons5s’38 d 11-15-30 92%| The Interstate Commerce Commission | f4nes Knitting Co. et al., Winston-Sa'em, 
M StP & $S M RR 1stCT4s’41 d 12-6-30 ' 955% |has just announced complaints filed with|N. C.. v. Abnapee & Western Railway et al. 
Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s ’51 SF. d 8-26-30 95 it in raté cases, which are summarized Unduly prejudicial and discriminatory rates 
M K & T RR PrL 5s A '62.... abd 1-10-31 101% | as follows: , on shipments of full-fashioned hosiery 
M K &T RR PrL 4s B ’62.... abd 1-8-31 89 as } aaae, Sotitiien Corban Ca, Mentie from points in North Carolina to point 
MK & T RR PrL dis D 778... abd 1-10-31 96. |ra.'y. The Algbams Great Southern et al. |{rre sigan Western Classification terti- 
» -10- ’ sBey Ve . c . abe 
a nae a te. ae 5 en s eet Agginst rate ¢ 94 hal A gr ga Aa lishment of rates for future which may 
Mo Pac RR ist &r 5s G 78.. d 1-10-81 99 | ae hin, returned te Borger, for recondi-| Ppuet, 2nd reasonable. 
Mob & O RR gen 4s ’38 " abceg 11-4-30 945% | den, a., ~ ane a ean eee” a - No. 24143.—Coxheath Lumber Co., Cox- 
Mob & O RRr & imp 4%s '77 eb 12-20-30 9414 |just and unreasonable extent it exceeded pent, Als. a — vent: eon 
; Div Ist 5s ’47 abce -5-i 2} , i y sous 
Mok © OP er easuen ae 1 abedetg Bt} toast 18 emanenSy qf ent see Deune — rates on yellow pine lumber, carloads, from 
Mont C Ry Ist.asmd) 6s '37 . abedefg 1-3-31 107 — Seis ° 4 conetion. ease 4@ | Coxheath and Sweetwater, Ala., to Mobile, 
Mont C Ry Ist(asmd)5s '37..., abedefg 11-28-30 102% oo 241386. aw rep Gro any. |Ala., for export. Carload minimum 30,000 
Mor & Ess RR ist r 3%= 2000 ubedefg 7 85 84% 85. | ver, Wyo., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | nd ceparstion eked fort ne teu tates 
4 . 7 . ae eae , a o ue teu maljonnd et al. an =e arenes on - No. 24142.—-The Luseo Brick & Stone Co,, 
Mut Fuel G ist (asmd) 5s ’47,. ¢ 11-19-30 104% | Count unreasonable rater of shipments of |assignee of the Lumbermen’s Supply Co., 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA 78 abedefg 1-8-31 95. | Re Nevenwareh mene SO Wasper. | Wichita, Kans. v. The Atehinen, Topeks @ 
Nash For & Shef Ry 1st 5s °37 absefg 11-18-80 108% 1 "Sir e4157.—Western Salt Co. Balt onnt® Fe Batiway et al. Uniust and un. 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s ’54..... dt 8-26-30 88 © a Bay a: tee Calif. wv r. ‘oor reasonable rates on carload shipments of 
N Eng T & T lst 5s A ’52.. .. abede 1-10-31 SB%s | cok’ Tewtlin ch. Gott Fe. Redbway. ot al. | cineca eee, te ete ewe Ae. Ae 
N Ene T&T lst 4%s B "6i.. abede 2 104% 104% 104% [20% ToPena & Santa Ne Railway ict al Atwood, Kans. Ask for cease and desist 
Nad tt RR ist gu 4s "RR. .... abf 11-22-30 92. Unjust and unreasonab 2 voles ons charges | order, the establishment of just and rea. 
N Orl Pub Serv lst & r 5s A '62 d 4 88% 88% 188% |o0 carload shipments 0 es rom Salt | sonable rates, and reparation. 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r bs B'66 d 1-10-81 —goig | Works, Calif., to Phoenix, Ariz., by reason | No. 24144.—Continental Roll & Stee! 
N Orl Wenn oan...) Bde 1-10.31 91 4 | of absence of joint throug poten. Ask for | Foundry Co, et al., Coraopolis, Pa., v. New 
NY & Har RR Ist gu 3%s 2000 abcef 12-5-30 80 | cease and desist order, anc reparation to| York Central Railroad et al. Unjust, uy 
NY &1 "Rr RR gp ist 4s °41.... ¢ 24.80 88% the basis of rates which the Commission |reasonable and unlawful rates and charge 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s '93 abedefg 8-24-80 94% | Pell Meet sae one chinese Clay P oe ciigmones Se mene Soom Dvik, Ua. te 
NY C . 4s A ’98 abedeg 1-10-31 9614 No. 24138.—-The Robinson Clay Product | Kendall, Coraopolis, Homestead and Glase 
ent RR cons 45 A S...... %|Co., Akron, Ohio, v. Grand Trunk Railway | port, Pa, Ask for just and reasonable rates, 
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Court Rules Agent 
Soliciting Policy 
| May Be Examined 


Action to Reform Credit 
Policy in New York In- 
volves Question of Whom 
Solicitor Represents 


@ 
State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 10. 


In an action brought to reform an ap- 
plication for a policy of credit insur- 
ance, Justice Joseph M. Callahan of the 
New York Supreme Court has recently 
ruled that the plaintiff may examine in 
advance of trial the soliciting agent as 
the agent of the insurance company 1n 
order finally to determine \the subject 
matter of the action to reform and cor- 
rect the policy. The case 1s entitled 
Manhattan Curtain Co.,.Inc., v. National 
Surety Co: 


The application for the policy con- | 


tained the following provision: 


a application and said policy, if 
4) d, shall, with the within terms, con- 


: | 
ditions and stipulations constitute the| 


entire agreement between the under- 
signed (the assured) and the National 
Surety Company. Any verbal or writ- 
ten statement, promise or agreement by 
any agent of the said company or notice 
to or knowledge of said agent or any 
other person to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


“It is-also agreed that this application | 


whether a respects anything contained 
therein or omitted therefrom, has been 
made, prepared and written by the appli- 


AvtHorizen Statements ONLY Are PresenTep Herein. Berne 
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Public Utilities 





Compensation Act 
Held to Be Legal 


North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission Overrules County 
Road Commission 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 10. 


Refusing to sustain the contention of 
a county highway commission that the 
North Carolina workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is unconstitutional as applied 
to the State and its political subdivisions, 
the State Industrial Commission has 
just awarded tompensation to the de- 
pendents of an employe of the Com- 
mission who was killed during the course 
of his employment. The case was en- 
titled Hagler v. Mecklenburg Highway 
Commission. 


“Under the plain mandate of the 
Legislature,” Commissioner J. Dewey 
Dorsett stated in the opinion, “as set 
out in the Compensation Act, we are 
bound to conclude that the defendant 
is liable in the instant case, and we so 
|hold. Whether or not the Legislature 
has enacted into the law a statute that 
is unconstétutional as it relates to the 
| defendant, we are frank to say we do not 
know, but under the terms of the act 
| we do know that the defendant is liable 
and that the widow and six children are 
entitled to recovery. We can not follow 
the reasoning of those who take the 
position that a political subdivision of 
the State, or the State itself, should 
not be held liable for the injuries suf- 
fered by their employes when the said 





injuries occur as a result of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of the 
employment.” 


Attitude of Business 


‘ 


| 





eant or by his own proper agent.” 

The plaintiff contended that the ap- 
plication was erroneously filled out by 
the soliciting agent of the insurance com- 
pany, whereas the defendant claimed 
that pursuant to the provision in the ap- 
plication, its soliciting agent was not the 
agent of the defendant with respect to 
the filling in of the application, but that 
he was the agent of the plaintiff for that 
purpose. 

In an examination obtained by the 
plaintiff, an official of the insurer stated 
that the man who solicited the policy 
was employed by the insurance company. 
It was, then that the plaintiff’s counsel, 
Alex Davis, sought to examine the so- 
liciting avent as agent of the insurance 
company with regard to the subject mat- 
ter of the action. The surety, by Walter 
J. Rosston, of Norwitz, Rosston & Qiort, 
its attorneys, opposed this proceeding. 


“It appears to me that‘ the examina- 


tion before trial should be granted and} 


the questions as te agency in particular 
matters involved should be determined 
on the trial,” Judge Callchan ruled. 





Nature of Expenditures 


For Senator Davis Shown | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

Mr. Brown had a real fiight and I am 
sure tHat if there is any way that the 
seston contribution could be segre- 
gated in Pennsylvania it would be found 
_that not more than " per cent was used 
for Secretary Davis’ cause. 

» Another feature of that primary cam- 
paign may be very well stressed. In ad- 
dition to the offices already mentioned 
there were State contests for judges 
and other State offices. There were local 
contests including ward and division 
committeemen running into the thous- 
ands.. The majority of these contests 
were bitter; partisan feeling ran high 
and large sums of money were used to 
win control of such local units. 


I might add that you are no doubt 
familiar with the returns of the general 
election in which Secretary Davis ran 
nearly 900,000 ahead of Mr. Pinchot, 
the candidate for Governor, showing his 
popularity with the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania. 


In conclusion permit me to say that I} 


have here placed before you the facts 
as I know and observed them together 
with the deductions which I think these 
facts warrant. 


Radio Commission’s 


Order Ruled Invalid 


Station Upheld in Right to 
Hearing Before Change 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


offered or considered and is not given 
an opportunity to test, explain, or 
refute. The information gathered un- 
€: the provisions of section 12 may be 
ised as basis for instituting prosecutions 
for violations of the law, and for many 
other purposes, but is not available as 
such, in cases where the party is 
entitled to a hearing. 

The Commission is an administrative 
body and, even where it acts in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, is not limited to the 
strict rules, as to the admissibility of 
evidence, which prevail in suits between 
private parties. Int. Com. Comm, v. 
Baird, 194 U. S, 25. But the more liberal 
the practice in admitting testimony, the 
more imperative the obligation to pre- 
serve the essential rules of evidence by 
which rights are asserted or defended. 
In such cases the Commissioners cannot 
act upon their own information as could 
jurors in primitive days. 

All parties must .be fully apprised of 
the evidence submitted or to be consid- 
ered, and must-be given opportunity to 
cross-examine Witnesses, to inspect doc- 
uments and to offer evidence in explana- 
tion or rebuttal, In no other way can a 
party maintain its rights or make its de- 
fense. In no other way can it test the 
sufficiency of the facts to support the 
finding; for otherwise, even though it 
appeared, that the order was without 
evidence, the manifest deficiency could 
always be explained on the theory that 
the Commission had before it extrane- 
ous, unknown, but presumptively suffi- 
cient information to support the finding. 
United States v. Baltimore & Ohio §. 
W. R. R., 226 U.S, 14.” 

We affirm the lower court’s order 
herein appealed from. 


» 





Embargo Against Russian 
Merchandise Proposed 












The importation o* .ny article or mer- 
u@handise from the Union of Soviet So- 
ialistic Republics would be prohibited 
under a bill (H. R. 16035) introduced 
fy Representative Williamson (Rep.), 
of Rapid City, 8. Dak., Jan. 10. 
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In Slumps Changed, 
Col. Woods Declares 


Modern Industry Endeavors 
To Keep as Many Men as 
Possible Instead of Firing 
Them, He Says 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
lation, Senator, that would be necessary 
would be as to that amount of Federal 
aid under the regular appropriations, reg- 
ular sum of $125,000.000 appropriated 
each year. Now, thet fund, added to the 


priate an equal amount. It is on a 50-50 
basis. Some of the States have not yet 
had time, I believe, to take advantage of 
that. 

Senator Copeland. What are some of 
the principal provisions of that bill? 

Col. Woods. I could tell you what I 
think it is, Senator. The special pro- 
vision of that, with reference to the $80,- 
000,000 emergency was that they did not 
| have to wait to get State legislation. 

Senator Copeland. That has been ad- 
vanced. 

Senator Copeland. Where States a 
not done anything to advance that, wha 
would be the attitude of your commit- 
tee? In States where you find an unem- 
ployment situation, will it be the purpose 
of your committee to urge upon them the 
use of that money? 

Col. Woods. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Copeland. That will be done 
by your committee? 

Senator Woods. Yes. 

Senator Bratton. Colonel, my infor- 
mation is, that according to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s report, released Dec. 1, last, 
about $6,000,000 less was expended in 
1930 than in 1929 for road construction. 
Is that your information? 

Mr. Lawrence. You will find a tran- 
script of that statement in his report, 
showing the comparative expenditures, I 
do not believe I can give you that infor- 
mation now. 

Senator Bratton. I am talking about 
expenditures for road_ construction 
throughout the country; whether it was 
less in 1930 than it was in 1929? 

Mr. Lawrence. That I would not be 
able to give you. I think that you could 
get that from Mr. MacDonald. He has it. 

The Chairman. We will have Mr. Mac- 
Donald here this afternoon. 

Senator Smoot. We could not ascer- 
tain from that, on account of the State 
expenditures. 


Mr. Lawrence. That would be increased 
50 per cent more by tke States. There 
is an increase here of $85,000,000 to the 
State commissions, State highway com- 
missions. The figure which you mention 
has never been before us. But, I think 
that it is clear from an inspection that 
there has been a falling off in certain 
county road projects. It would be much 
better for Mr. MacDonald to supply that 
figure, because he could give it to you 
accurately and give you the three clas- 
sifications, the Federal-aid roads, State 
roads, and county roads. He has that 
figure, and he has his figures accurately 
compiletl, I think that you will find that 
there is no falling off of expenditures on 
the part of the Government, the State 
governments or the Federal Government. 
I think there has been a very greatly 
increased expenditure on the part of the 
State governments. ' 

Senator Bratton. Of course, I under- 
stand that there is no falling off in Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

Mr. Lawrence. And I understand, from 
the State highway commissions, that 





States, that is, the State in order to get | 
its share of that money has to appro-| 






|But Pennsylvania and New Jersey are} 








there has been a very, very great in-| 


crease in that fund. 

Senator Copeland. Where else have 
we fallen down, -has Congress fallen 
down, and is not holding up the hands of 
the committee? 

Col. Woods. 
make a speech? 

Senator Copeland. Yes; you can make 
a great speech on that subject, and it 
would have the right flavor. 

Col. Woods. No, Senator Copeland. 
We have received the most hearty co- 
operation on the part of Congress in 
every way in our dealings with it, as wé 
have with everybody else. 

Senator Copeland. But I think we 
have been dilatory about taking action on 
these bills that cut out the red tape. 

Col. Woods. Well, I do not know 
what specific action can be taken, I as- 
sume that the best. of good will exists, 
and that we are getting the quickest, 
speediest action that we can get. 

The Chairman. 


You do not want me to 


much obliged to you for this information | in those days. 


| 
| 


which you have given the Committee. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 o’clock a. m., the 
committee took a recess until 2:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 


|If you live in Massachusetts or certain 


|Of Period Century Ago 





| 
| 


Colonel, we are very | grand award of $20,000, a great fortune | 
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Notable Benefits to Society Claimed 
For Building and Loan Associations | «« 
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Assistant Secretary of Commerce Says They Will Play Big 
Part in Recovery of Business; Assets of Agencies Declared 
To Total Nine Billion Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
this Building-and-loan Centennial, which 
fell on Jan. 3. 

We cannot help looking now with 
hearty admiration at the achievement of 
this movement which has financed as 
many as 8,000,000 American homes dur- 
ing the hundred years of its history—a 
movement that now embraces more than 
12,000 building and loan associations, 
with more than 12,000,000 members and 
with assets that amount to the vast to- 
tal of $9,000,000,000. 

This movement has been progressing 
rapidly in recent years. In the past 
eight years it has added about 5,000,000 
members, and—here is a striking fact— 
its assets have more than doubled. Pres- 
ident Hoover, on various occasions, has 
spoken in praise of the work of the 
building and loan association. He .has 
described the provision of funds for the 
building of homes as “one of the most 
important functions in our economic ma- 
chinery,” and has expressed the belief 
that the service of the associations is 
especially important at this time, since 
“one of the most potent influences in 
maintaining and increasing employment 
would be the stimulation of the use of 
funds in this field.” And, a number of 
years ago, Mr. Hoover (then Secretary 
of Commerce) paid this tribute to the 
building and loan associations: 


Associations Said to 
Encourage Thrift 


“Through the system of weekly or 
monthly deposits by their shareholders” 
(Mr. Hoover said) “they encourage thrift 
through the Nation. Through the sys- 
tem of amortization, in which the build- 
ing and loan associations were pioneers, 
they have made their assets sound and 
worthy of confidence. Through loans 
principally upon homes, they are an in- 
strumentality not only in solving the 
housing problems but in developing the 
self-reliance of our citizenry. It is my 
earnest desire,” Mr. Hoover continued, 
“that the building and loan associations 
of the United States should be encour- 
aged by the public-spirited citizens in| 
every locality.” Such expressions 
show, conclusively, the value placed by 
our first citizen on the truly constructive 
efforts of these cooperative financial or- | 





| 
| 


ganizations. 
I referred to Ohio as being one of the} 
great strongholds of the movement. 


rather close rivals—Pennsylvania, in- 
deed, being right at the top of the list 
as regards the total assets of its building 
and loan associations. Possibly I ought 
to mention that the designation applied 
to these organizations varies in some of 
the different States. 

In Pennsylvania, their birthplace, and 
in numerous other States they are known 
by the term that I am using tonight, 
namely, “building and loan associations.” 
If you are a New Yorker you may know 
them as “savings and loan associations.” 


of the adjoining States, the term “co- 
operative banks” is doubtless more fa- 
miliar to you. Down in Louisiana the 
phrase is “homestead associations.” 


Plan and Function 


Of Associations 


_ But their functions are generally sim- 
ilar, regardless of the nomenclature. I 
suppose that most of you are acquainted 
with the manner in which they operate, 
but possibly it will be worth while to| 
give a short account of it. The build- 
ing and loan association is created for 
the promotion of thrift and home owner- 
ship. It provides a method of saving 
and lends its funds for the purchase and 
construction of homes. ‘ Various plans 
for obtaining funds are employed by the 
associations. 

Under the plan in most common use 
members subscribe for “shares” and 
make regular stated payments on them 
until the sim of these installment pay- 
ments, added to the dividends obtained 
through the lending operations, equals 
the matured or face value of the shares. 
Some associations require no share sub- 
scription but accept deposits in almost 
any amount and at any time; others de- 
rive funds from the sale of full-paid 
shares or investment certificates. Fre- 
quently, where their funds are insuffi- 
cient to supply the demands for loans, 
associations borrow for the purpose. 

The history of these organizations is 
fascinating—especially the story of their 
origin. Founded in Frankford, Pa., now 
a part of the City of Philadelphia, the 
first building and loan association in the 
United States held its first meeting on 
Jan. 3, 1831. Homes in those days had 
no bathtubs, no electric lights, no tele- 
phones; they were heated by crude stoves 
and illuminated by oil lamps. But, as 
the officials of the Building and Loan 
League will say, it was just as much of 
a problem for the wage earner to ac- 
quire them as it is today. r 


Newspapers Show Interests 


Before we look more closely at that 
first successful effort in a potentially 
mighty movement, it may be interesting 
to poke around a bit and try to get 
an idea of the environment, the “social 
picture,” on that day in - Philadelphia 
100 years ago. I have before me, as I} 
speak, a number of Philadelphia news- 
papers of the first week in January, 
1831. I find an account of a proposal 
to apply to the State Assembly for an 
act of incorporation for the railroad 
which is now the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing—one of the first in the country. 
Half a column of fine print heralds the} 
appearance of “the wonder of the ani- 
mal creation’—a living rhinoceros “or | 
Unicorn”; such a thing, apparently, had | 
never been seen before in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

And here is a notice that the mail 
coach quaintly called the “Good. Intent” 
leaves for Pittsburgh at 6 a. m. and 
will reach,the western Pennsylvania city 
in “three’ and a half days.” Lotteries 
were flourishing then—so here we see} 
the Union Canal enterprise holding out | 
the gaudy lure of 18,000 prizes, with one | 


A boy attired in a “blue| 
frock coat -and blue pantaloons” is| 
among the “lost, strayed, or stolen,” ! 


|“Saint Patrick Was a Gentleman.” 





“half agent.” A “remarkably brilliant! 
rainbow” provided the early evening’s 
entertainment on that historic day of 
Jan. 3, 1831—while later you might see 
such plays as “The Harper’s Daughter,” 
or “Tom and Jerry,” or. “A*Fish Out of 
Water.” 


In those days, folks were singing 
pieces like “Sally in Our Alley” and 
t The 
advice for the day was: “Keep the feet 
dry and-the head cool’—pretty good 
counsel in any age. A crowd of Indian 
chiefs was in town seeing the sights and! 
disposing of certain quantities of mocas- 
sins, pipes, mats, and baskets; the ve-| 
racious reporter tells us that their 
countenances “indicate superiority of in- | 
tellect.” I notice here a statement that | 


ure) it’s a bedrock foundation on which 
one can proceed to build the finer things 
of the mind and spirit. 

Any factor that contributes to the 
strengthening of the American home is 
a social force that makes powerfully for 
good. In so far as the economic and 
social tendencies today are working 
against the home, they are apt to prove 
vitiating in the end, I think we will all 
agree that the persgn whose life has 
strong roots in a fine, congenial home is 
much less susceptible to the temptations 
of the trashy and the hectic—much less 


| likely to be restless, scatterbrained, and 


superficial—than the man or woman who 
unfortunately lacks such salutary ties. 
There is no substitute for those personal 
and civic qualities that have their slow 





these Indians’ small baskets for ladies, 
made of birch bark and ornamented with 
porcupine quills, “would not disgrace the 
saloons of Paris.” (I suppose that 
“salons” was meant, but what it says is 
“saloons.”) There was a big sales cam- 


paign at that time for a book called} 


“The Cook’s Dictionary,” guaranteed to 
contain recipes embracing “all that any 
food-lover in Christendom could sigh for, 
in a life as long as Methusaleh’s, with a 
throat a yard long and a palate all the 
way.” That certainly was covering a 
lot of territory! 


Formation of First 
Association Described 


But these, of course, are just a few in- 
consequential sidelights. What we are 
interested in, now, is one particular event 
that took place back there in the presi- 
dency of Andrew Jackson, called by his 
admirers “Old Hickory.” On the night 
of Jan. 3, 1931, there was a meeting in 
the back parlor of an old-fashioned 
tavern. 


A great stove glowed at one side of the 
room. Shifting shadows were cast by an 
ancient oil lamp (and the oil, be it noted, 
was not even kerosene; it was whale oil, 
the usual illuminant for those days). 

Here were seated a little grovp of men, 
intent upon forming the first building and 
loan association. They included a calico- 
manufacturer, a doctor, a school teacher, 
a man in the dyeing business, and a 
maker of carriage wheels (the last-named 


the new epoch-making association). 
have before me a facsimile of the con- 
stitution of this Oxford Provident Build- 


beautifully curved and sloping handwrit- 
ing of the day. 

The house on which the first loan was 
made still stands, still occupied, on 


structure with clapboards—simple, un- 
pretentious, possessing little beauty, but 
embodying, even in its exterior aspect, 
a suggestion of the sturdy, wholesome 
qualities that lie at the roots of our 
Americanism. Mr. Comly Rich, a lamp- 
lighter, was the man to whom the loan 
was made to enable him eventually to 
own this house. From that humble and 
obscure transaction has grown the bene- 


deavoring to outline for you in the earlier 
moments of this talk. 


with you some of the characteristics 
of these organizations as we find them 
at the present day. Prospective home 
owners who place their savings in build- 
ing and loan as§ociations often accu- 
mulate sufficient funds to make the first 
payment on their homes more quickly 


affording equal safety. Lending policies 
and methods differ among the associa- 
tions. Applications for loans usually are 
received only from members, but in many 
associations the home buyer may easily 
enter membership and apply for a loan 
at once, 


Provisions of Modern 


Loan Organizations 


Association loans are made for periods 
as long as 12 years. The interest rate is 
sometimes slightly higher than that 
asked by some other lending institutions, 
but, as the loans are made for long 
periods, the borrower is saved the ex- 
pense of renewals. 

Many associations require the bor- 
rower to subscribe for shares having a 
matured value equal to the amount of 
the loan. In _ such associations the 
monthly payments cover_interest on the 
debt and installment dues on the shares. 
Interest is calculated on the full amount 
of the loan throughout its term, but the 
borrower is credited with dividends on 
the amounts applied toward his shares. 
When the shares are matured they are 
used to cancel the loan. Other asso- 
ciations apply the monthly amortization 
payments directly against the loan and 
charge interest on outstanding batances. 

Substantially all of the tremendous 
resources of the building and loan as- 
sociations are invested 
homes. Each year the ‘hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners of these homes, in re- 


their associations huge amounts of capi- 
tal which in turn are used to meet the 


| borrowing needs of additional homeseek- 


ers and start them on the road toward 
home ownership. The associations act 
as a potent stabilizing fomee in contribut- 
ing so largely to our annual construction 
programs, which directly and indirectly 
provide a livelihood for millions of our 
citizens, and they are destined, I believe, 
to play a noteworthy part in our busi- 
ness recovery and our future progress 
in this country. 


Program Is Considered 


As Social Force 


The activities of the building and loan 
associations cannot be considered as fall- 
ing merely within the domain of cold- 
blooded financial dealings. 
great social value. The associations have 
stimulated home-owning ambition—have 
encouraged countless home seekers and 


~ 


their desire. 


meant in personal happiness! It has 
newed activity. There is a deep, firm 
basis for contentment in the feeling that 
your home belongs to you—that you own 
a shelter (indeed, a castle) from which 
no man can oust you. 





and, for some mysterious reason, the 
reward offered for his return is exactly 


sea of medern life—or (to change the fig- 


gentleman being chosen as president. of | 


I} 


ing and Loan Association, in the flowing, | 


Orchard Street in Philadelphia—a frame | 


ficient, gigantic business that I was en-| 


I wish I had more time to discuss | 


than is possible by any other method} 


in American | 


ducing their indebtedness, turn back to | 


They have a| 


brought joy, pride,:an incentive to re-| 


growth in an owned home—dqualities of 
hnman kindness, intergity, mutual con- 
sideration, upstanding independence. 


| Associations Held to Be 


Beneficial to Business 


The healthy communal life which 
arises in a predominantly home-owning 
community means much to business, alco. 
Business can be more organically devel- 
oped there—with greater security and 
assurance of permanence. So business 
has reason to be grateful to any agen- 
cies, such as the building and loan asso- 
ciations, which promote on sound bases 
a program of home owning. And it is 
perfectly obvious that all this means 
more work for carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, masons. It insures a more 
substantial city or village life. 


I used just now the phrase “on sound 
bases.” Building and loan associations, 
to deserve our confidence and patronage, 
must, of course, be properly organized 
and managed. Luckily, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are within that ac- 
|ceptable class. But the splendid reputa- 
tion, the enviable position, of the building 
and loan association imposes upon it the 
obligation to be alert in sensing oppor- 
|tunities for service which may be pre- 
sented by changing conditions, and 
further imposes on it the duty to guard 
jealously against every misuse of its 
| name—discouraging those who would im- 
properly exploit it and promoting move- 
|ments for wise regulation wherever that 
may be needed. 

Any .record of good service involves 
exacting responsibilities, which promise, 
|in this particular case, to be painstak- 
ingly fulfilled. So I think we may all 
join in extending congratulations on this 
occasion of the centennial of our most 
signally successful cooperative business 
effort. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has been keenly interested’ in 
jall the problems of home building and 
ownership. Our Division of Building and 
Housing has done a great deal of work 
in this field and has issued some publica- 
tions which I feel to be peculiarly valua- 
ble. They are concerned both with the 
physical aspects of the home and with 
the financing of it. I do not want to 








you will let me know that you are in- 


some of these helpful booklets. 


‘Government Files Brief 
In Oil Cracking Case 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
wards of his patent monopoly,” it is 
stated in the brief, “but when one com- 


mercial process attempts to increase that 


patents of another company controlling 
a competing commercial process, for the 
purpose of maintaining noncompetitive 
royalty rates, the restraint of trade and 
commerce effected results, not from an 
exercise of the separate patent monop- 





from an exercise of power attributable 
to the combination of the patents. 
a combination lies outside the scope of 
the individual monopolies authorized by 
‘the patent law. 


that it was illegal for the primary de- 
fendants to grant each other mutual pat- 
ent freedom; it does not contend that 
it was illegal for any primary defend- 
ant to obtain a license to use any patent 





‘Contribution of Labor 





[Continued from Page 2.]} 
| for those who are out ot work and in 
|this way they have rendered free em- 
| ployment service. They have sought and 
| secured work for men and women and 
| have directed them to places where they 
micht find employment. z 
In various ways and in numerous in- 
stances they have rendered a collective 
|Service of immeasurable value to the com- 
munity and of great help to unemployed 
| individuals, Invariably where the serv- 
ices which trade-unions offered have 
| been accepted they have proved to be 
| effective and well chosen. 
The trade-unions have 
|fends to relieve distress, 
¢c 


used their 


members of trade-unions have 


ment among their members. 


all of which has been 


supvlied to the 
unemployed. i 





} : 

, units, has been nation-wide wherever or- 

| tanized labor was permitted to function 

|throvgh its organized units. 

| This service has been freelv ‘gi 
an effort to meet the needs of thi 

| situation. 


humane undertakine labor 


has_ been 


neriodical unemployment 
“Wabor is firmly convinced that the prob- 
| lem of unemployment must be dealt with 
| in a constructive, scientific and practical 
way. It firmly believes that industry 


men and women, 


Workmen’s Compensation 


jess was entirely 





Court Dismisses 


Petroleum Case 





on Brought by Texas Com- 
pany Claimed Patent 
Infringement 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 10.—The suit 
brought by The Texas Company against | 
the Warner-Quinlan Company alleging | 
infringement of its oil-cracking process 
patents has been dismissed by Federal 
Judge William N. Runyon of the United 
States District Court for the District of | 
New Jersey. 


The petition of The Texas Company | 
charged the infringement of patents Nos. 
1320354, 1320727 and 1327263 on inven- 
tions by Joseph H. Adams, by the use 
by the defendant company of the so- 
called Dubbs process, owned by the Uni-| 
versal Oil Products Company. | 


In a short memorandum opinion, Judge 
Runyon held that the patentee “through 
extensive manipulation and alteration of 
specifications and claims came out of the 
Patent Office with something entirely dif- 
ferent from that which he took:there in 
the ofiginal instance. 


“His original process, as I view it, 


distinctly declared against pressure as a | 


means of cracking, whereas he later 
right-about faced, and championed the 
pressure method. It appéars to me that 
he came to realize his nonpressure proc- 
impractical, and for 
that reason went to very great lengths 
to amend his position through the sub- 
mission of some affidavits which go far 
to tax one’s credulity. 

“The Dubbs process, therefore, tak- 
ing all circumstances into consideration, 
is entitled, I believe, to the court’s de- 
cision.” Judge Runyon directed that a 
decree dismissing the bill be entered. 

The litigation has been pending in the 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Insurance 


| committee representing the 11 State com- 


3429) 


Eleven States 
Ask New Law 


For Gas Lines 


Substitute to Be Offered 
For Senator Capper’s Pro- 
posed Federal Commis- 
sion Measure 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—A new law 
for the regulation of the interstate trans- 
mission of natural gas will be offered to 
Congress at the instance of the State 
public utilities commissions, as the re- 
sult of a conference held here yesterday. 

The measure will be prepared by a 


missions which were represented at the 
meeting, in cooperation with the execu- 
tive and legislative committees of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and that organ- 
ization’s general solicitor, John E. Ben- 
ton, of Washington, D. C 


Speaking in behalf of the conference, 
Mr. Benton also made available the fol- 
lowing information: 


Eleven States Attend 

The conference was held at the in- 
stance of the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission, and was attended by members 
of the commisions of Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Maryland, in addition to Kansas. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider the bill introduced by Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, for the cre- 
ation of a Federal Gas Pipe Line Com- 
mission (S. 5030), at the instance of the 





eourt for some time, hearing of the case ; 


alone occupying about 75 days. 


Speed Is Declared 





load you down with literature, but if} 


terested, I shall be glad to send you! 


|pany having patents controlling a com-! 


reward by uniting its patents with the| 


olies conferred by the patent law, but! 


Such | 


“ : ® 
The Government does not contend | licensing their separate processes, divide | 


In Relief Work Reviewed | 


; to supnly food, | 
othing and the necessities of life to | 
unfortunate unemnloyed persons. Many | 
‘ : made | 
weekly contributions to funds created | 
for the purpose of relieving unemplov- | 
Thousands | 
of dollars have been raised in this way, | 


All this assistance ren- | 
dered by labor, through is caaiialees | 


guided them to the consummation of |thinking ahout constructive means and | 

; +methods which should be avplied in or- | 
No need to emphasize what this has|der to prevent the destructive and dev-|ing construction permit for 2,722, 2,734, 
jastating effects which come from these | 4:!08 
exveriences. | 


Dominant Factor in 
Motor Car Aceidents 


Iowa Deaths for Nine Months 
Show 71 Per Cent In- 


crease While Connecticut 
Reports Decline 


State of California: 
a Sacramento, Jan. 10. 


Speed was declared to be the domi- 
nant factor in fatal automobile accidents 
in a statement recently-issued by Victor 


Highway Patrol. 

A study of speed limits and automo- 
bile death rates in the various States, 
just completed by Mr. Killick, was said 
to show that States with high speed 
limits or no limits at all reveal an in- 
crease in motor-car fatalities in 1930 
over 1929. 

The most notable example, said Mr. 
Killick, is Iowa, which has removed speed 
restrictions, and for the first nine months 
of this year showed an increase of 71.21 
par cent in the motor car deaths over a 
similar period in 1929. 

“There is no question in my mind,” he 
stated, “that. speed and death ride hand 
in hand. From the standpoint of gov- 
ernment, it would appear to be advisable 
to maintain a rigid enforcement of speed 
regulations.” 





State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, Jan. 10. 
A decrease of 10 per c_nt in the num- 
ber of deaths caused by automobile acci- 
dents and a decrease of approximately 
6 per cent in the number of persons in- 
jured were reported in Connecticut last 
year as compared with the record for 
1929, according to information compiled 
by the State Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles. The accident total for the year 
was approximately 18 per cent below 
that of 1929 and is a lower annual figure 
than at any time for five years, it was 

stated. 


t 





or patents of another primary defend- 
ant which the licensee tonsidered eco- 
nomically advantageous to operation of 
its cracking process. It does contend 
that the primary defendants might not 
legally, by means of cross-licensing 
agreements, eliminate competition in 


the income received from such licensing, 
fix royalty rates by agreement, or agree 
upon provisions tending to restrict com- 
petition in licensing or tending to main- 
tain or increase the royalty charged by 
another primary defendant in licensing 
its process,” 








Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for radio licenses just re- 


ceived by the Federal Radio Commis-| 


sion have been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WSYB, Seward & Weiss Music Store, Rut- 
land, Vt., license to cover construction per- 
mit issued Oct. 28, 1930, to erect a new 
| station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., and unlimited 
hours, 


WCSH, Congress Square Hotel Company, 
Portland, Me., modification of license to in- 
creasé power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. on 
| 940 ke. 

WLCI, Lutheran Association of Ithaca, 
109 Oak Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y., construction 
permit to change equipment. 

Earle T. Henderson, Dry Branche Pike, 
Harrodsburg, Ky., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,200 ke., 15 w., 
and daytime hours. 

WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corporation, 
orfolk, Va., construction permit to move 
from 519 W. 21st Street, to 


| 


| norfolk 
transmitter 


. | Virginia Beach Blvd., 1.7 miles from Nor- | 
ven in | folk, Va., and install a new transmitter. 
M1 $ acute | 
While engaged in this great | 


Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

WSDE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., license covering construction 
permit for 278, 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 and 
15 w. KGTA, Winsolw, Ariz., license cover- 
, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke, 400 and 
5 w. 

Western Air Express, Plane 528-M, three 
|} new licenses for aircraft. 
| Varney Air Lines, modification of air- 
|eraft licenses for additional] frequencies. 


5 I 1, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.., | 
" _ That feeling is|can be rerulated so as to furnish reason- | portable in Ohio, new construction permit 
an anchor in the seething, tempestuous | ably steady employment to all working |for 1 frequency on 2,850 to 3,500 band 


approx, 0.25 w. 


W. Killick, statistician of the California | 


Kansas Commission. 
Substitute Bill Wanted 

It was the opinion of the gathering 
that the bill as drawn fails to meet the 
situation in several important particu- 
lars and also fails to fully protect the 
rights of the States in the premises. For 
these reasons it was regarded as unsatis- 
factory, and it was agreed that a new 
bill should he drawn to meet the objec- 
tions that had been raised to the pres- 
ent bill, and also to more fully control 
the situation as regards the price and 
the transmission of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. The desire of those at- 
tending the meeting was to control a 
situation that the.States themselves are 
at present unable to control and to go 
no further toward Federal regulation. 

The committee appointed at the con- 
ference is made up as follows: Clinton 
H. Montgomery, Kansas Public Service 
Commission; Milton R. Stahl, Chairman 
Missouri Public Service Commission; 
Harold E. West, Chairman,. Maryland 
Public Service Commission; Francis Wil- 
liams, Chairman, Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission; C. J. Laurisch, Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion; Robert H. Dunn, Chairman, Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission; Paul 
A. Walker, Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Senator Capper will be requested -to 
substitute the new bill for the measure 
previously submitted (S. 5030). 















































































































Production of Soft Coal 
Shows Gain During Week 


_ The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 3, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,367,000 net tons, in com- 
parison with 6,892,000 tons during 
Christmas week. New Year’s Day is 
observed as a holiday in most bituminous 
fields, and detailed loadings indicate that 
Jan. 1 was equivalent to approximately 
0.5 of a normal working day. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended Jan. 3 
is estimated at 1,117,000 net tons. No 
anthracite was mined on Thursday, Jan, 
1. Production during the corresponding 
week in 1929 amounted to 1,304,000 tons. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Red Cross Will Ask Sum 
For Drought Relief Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
uflable to organize to effectively meet 
their problems as are the municipalities, 

“The arrangement made by Secretary 
Hyde and yourself by which a repres- 
entative of local Red Cross Chapters will 
sit upon the local committees created by 
the Department of Agriculture for ad- 
ministration of the crop relief will as- 
sure that every one truly deserving will 
be looked after with care and without 
waste. 

“I am confident you will command the 
never failing generous instincts of our 
people toward those who are less for- 
tunate.” 

“TI reported to President Hoover,” said 
Judge Payne, after his talk ‘with the 
President, “that within the past 10 
| days there had been a very material in- 
| crease in the number of requests received 
| by the American Red Cross from its local 
| chapters for funds. 
| Reserve Fund Decreased 

“President Hoover inquired of me 
whether the time had not come for the 
| Red Cross to make an appeal to the coun. 
try for more funds. I gave him the latest 











|facts regarding the situation and he is 
|considering that question now.” 

Judge Payne expressed the view tha 
it will be necessary to make another cal 
| for contributions, adding that the $5,000, 
/000 regular reserve relief fund Of tht 
American Red Cross “is melting down 
very rapidly” He recommended to the 
President that if an appeal for funds 
were issued, a minimum of $10,000,000 
be asked for, he said. 

A new phase in the situation, Judge 
Payne said, was that the American Red 
Cross last week began to distribute funds 
for use in providing feed for livestock 
in the drought-stricken sections of the 
jcountry. “Now, if we are going to be 
|compelled to do that, it will very ma- 
terially increase the cost of providing 
relief,” Judge Payne said. “Our reports 
this week indicate that in certain sec- 
tions livestock are suffering, and but 
for the fact that we extended relief 
already, would have died even by this 
time.” 

“The demands for relief come chiefly - 
from Arkansas and Kentucky,” Ju 
Payne said, adding, however, that os 
Alabama where it was not thought the . ~ 
drought situation was very serious, the 
Red Cross is receiving numerous re« 
quests for funds. 

The problem of cattle, provision for ~ 
the feedieng of which is being made by 
the American Red Cross, is_ entirely 
new one, Judge Payne said, adding 
it never before had to deal with such 
| situation, 
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Th Bay State Law 
_ Affecting Brokers 


Legislature Asked to Give 
Consideration to Number 
Of Provisions Regulating 
Investment Trusts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
: Boston, Jan. 10. 


Brokers and members of stock ex- 
changes who operate in Massachusetts 
would be prohibited from loaning their 
customers’ stock except as bank collat- 
eral, under a recommendation of the At- 
torney General, Joseph E. Warner, in 
his annual report, just made public. The 
exact language of his recommendation 
is “that stock of purchasers from brok- 
ers, upon which there has been only a 
part cash payment, may not be pledged 
by brokers other than as collateral for 
loans from banks, thus preventing pos- 
sible release of such stock for stock mar- 
ket manipulation.” 

Mr. Warner asked the Legislature to 
give consideration to a number of pro- 
visions for regulating investment trusts, 
also. Such trusts would not be _ per- 
mitted to trade in their own shares. 

Required To File 

Under other legislative recommenda- 
tions of the Attorney General, brokers 
and salesmen would be required to file 
bonds for indemnification against loss 
through fraud; present prohibitions upon 
exaggerated renresentations as to, stocks, 
would be specifically made applicable to 
both oral and _ written statements; 
further detailed information would be 
required of those engaged in selling se- 
curities; the term “security” would be 
extended to include “investment con- 
traet;” and the Department of Public 
Utilities would be given specific authority 
to investigate complaints against per- 
sons who are not registered as well as 
those who are. 

The provision common ,to marginal 
sales of stock, whereby the purchaser au- | 
thorizes the broker to loan or pledge 
the shares, when deemed necessary, en- 
ables the perpetuation, in Mr. Warner’s 
opinion, of “most nefarious transactions.” | 

“In order to push the price of any 
stock down,” the Attorney General con- 
tinues, “manipulators throw as much 
stock into the market as possible. They 
Go this so they may buy it for them- 
selves at low prices, and sell later on. 
Such manipulators search for available 
stock. The stock, for which the pur- 
chaser has made part payment, is avail- 
able. The manipulators get the stock 
from the broker, held under the terms 
recited in the memorandum, pledge it to 
him as collateral for loan of the cash 
balance due. Incidentally, I believe it 
io be the general practice that the manip- | 
ulator charges no, interest on this loan. 

Stock Prices Reduced 

He is indeed well repaid by the favor 
of use of the stock. Meanwhile the pur- 
chaser continues to pay interest to the 
broker on his balance due. The manipu- 
lator dumps the stock into the market 
and reduces the market’ price of the 
stcck. Thus, through uses permitted by 
the terms, so innocent in appearance, the 
purchaser is undone, all the holders of 
similar stock suffer reverses through the 
fall in price; business conditions are dis- | 
turbed through the havoc caused, and 
the people suffer loss of employment on 
construction work of enterprises handi- 
capped or wrecked through loss of cap- 
ital. The irony of it all is that the pur- 
chaser’s own stock has been used to 
lessen its value, and that, by his own 
assent, he has enabled such use.” 

The section recommending that certain 
provisions for regulating investment 
trusts be considered follows in full text: 

(a) That “investment trust” shall in- 
clude investment trusts of the fixed, 
semi-fixed, general management, and re- 
stricted management types, trading com- 
panies, management comnanies, holding 
companies, and finance companies, pro- 
vided it shall appear— 

(1) They have a portfolio of their own 
and invest and reinvest their own funds 
as part of their business; and 

(2) Issue shares in themse 
to the public, in “warrant,’ yndicate,” 
“intermediate” form or “free” shares, 
which are transferable upon issuance or 
at a future time. 

_ (b) That investment trusts with a cap- 
ital structure of $1,000,000 or over, and 
with subscribers over 100 in number shall 
be incorporated. 

(c) That such trusts shall not 
their own shares. 

(d) That such trusts shall purchase 
their own shares of original issuance 
only for the purpose of retirement and 
then at not more than asset value, 

(e) That the operating management 
consist of not less than five trustees or 
directors. 

(f) That there shall be no ownership 
conirol of investment trusts by other 
trusts or corporations or persons sub- 
servient to other trusts or corporations. 

(g) That the manezin~ sf the invest- 
ment trust’s portfolio *3y contract or 
otherwise) shall not be by persons out- 
side the trust organization. 

_(h) that there shall not be payment of 
dividends in cash or scrip out of capital 
or return of capital. 

_(i) That there shall not be payment of 
dividends when insolvent at the time of 
computation for such payment. 

(j) That deviation by officers, trustees 
and/or directors, from the restrictions 
and limitations set out in the declaration 
of trust, certificate of incorporation o1 
by-laws, causing financial loss to the 
shareholders, shall be subject to penalty 
as well as civil liability. t 


$ for sale 


+ 


trade in 


Contracts for Const=uction 
Of Forty Barges Awarded 


The award of contracts for supplying 
the Inland Waterways Corporation with 
40 barges, at a total cost of $2,548,800, 
has just been announced by the Depart- 
ment of War as follows: 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, has accepted the bid of the Mari- 
etta Manufacturing Company, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., for five barges; the 
Midland Barge Company, Midland, Pa., 
for five barges; the Ingalls Manufactur- 
ing Company, Birmingham, Ala., for 
tive barges, and the Alabama Dry Dock 
Company, Mobile, Ala., for five barges 
of the type called for in Design No. 1, 
at a price of $59,780 per barge. 

It has accepted the offer of MecClintic 
Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
10 barges, Design No. 3, and the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa., 
. for 10 barges, Design No. 3, at a price 


of $67,560 per barge. | 
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| Senate there was indignation. 
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. + Bank Supervision 


Stricter Limitation of Funds 


Asked in 


| Three 


Election Campaigns 


‘Positive Steps to Cure Ills Growing Out of Huge 
Campaign Expenditures’ Are Recommended 


By Senator Nye 


[Continued 


mind such use as is being made of money 


land the hugeness of contributions and 
| spe 


ndings to win election to high public 
office affords the greatest and most press- 


|ing issue threatening our government and 


challenging our people teday. 
Defends Necessary Use _ 

There are proper uses for meney in po- 
litical compaigns. Indeed, reasonable 
sums are quite essential when issues 
are to be carried to the people. It is 
the money which does not enter into 
a proper and necessary use against which 
I argue. The question as to what con- 
stitutes a proper and necessary use cf 
money may invite a wide range of de- 
cisions. 

The custom in some States of distrib- 
utirg funds to workers and watchers at 
the polls, even though the total may 
reach a half million or more dollars, has 
to some minds dictated as necessary a 
continuation of that practice. People 
in these States have come to feel thar 
money paid in hand is the rewar: for 
interest in politics at campaign time. 
The result is that there are many peo- 
ple who become interested in politics 
and vote only after they have been paid 
for deing so. 

It is my belief that, in States like 
Pennsylvania, where large campaign ex- 
penditures have been so long considered 
a great necessity, not more than a very 
small per cent of the total expenditure 
ever enters into educational or essential 
campaign work. Easy money for some 
individuals is thus afforded. This easy 
money builds political machines which 
insure returns for those interests which 
contribute to the machine coffers. It is 
not used to acquaint voters with issues 
and make them intelligent in the use 
of the ballot. Instead, it is more often 
used to deceive and intimidate the voter. 


Senate Voted Disapproval 
Of Huge Expenditures 


The worst influence of huge expendi- 
tures in political campaigns is that which 
the spending has upon the condidate who 
is without the backing of great wealth. 
Such a candidate can be quite easily 
smothered in a campaign. He can not 
make the same shéwing through adver- 
tising that his opponents may be making 
and people are quick to count him out 
of the race because he can not compete 
with his opponents more fortunate in the 
matter of financial backing. . 

The Senate by resolution in 1922 voted 
its positive displeasure with large cam- 
paign expenditures and put its foot down 
against them. When it was revealed that 
Newberry, of Michigan, had expended 
approximately $195,000 in the conduct 
of his campaign to win election to the 
5 His seat 
was saved to him only after the Senate 
had in effect given notice to candidates 
of the future that the Senate would deny 
seats to those making expenditures like 
that made by Newberry. 

In its resolution, to which I -have re- 
ferred, the Senate said that $195,000 
was “too large, much larger than. ought 
to have been expended.” And then the 
resolution went on with this language, 
“the expenditure of such excessive sums 
in behalf of a candidate, either with or 
without his knowledge and consent, being 
contrary to sound public policy, harm- 
ful to the honor and dignity of the Sen- 
ate and dangerous to the perpetuity of 
free government, such excessive expendi- 
tures are hereby severely condemned and 
disapproved.” 

The Senate has in the years since that 
action denied seats in the Senate to men 
who have expended excessive sums of 
money. Smith of Illinois was denied a 
seat in the Senate not alone because of 
the source of money expended in his 
behalf, but because of the size of his 
expenditure. 

The Senate denied a seat to Vare of 
Pennsylvania who in. 1926 expended 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $790,- 
000 in the conduct of his campaign. 

In furtherance of its desire to check 
huge expenditures in winning election to 
the Senate, the Senate itself last Spring 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate into the conduct of 
senatorial campaigns and to ascertain 
the amounts expended by and for can- 
didates. I doubt whether more unpleas- 
ant work has ever been delegated to a 
committee of Senators than was that 
delegated to this Committee. 

There have been observed in the study 
of the conduct of campaigns this year, 
practices which many thought had long 
ago been relegated to the scrap heap; 
practices which ought to shame any be- 
liever in or defender of a free govern- 
ment. 

Let me but recite the situation found 
in a few States, dealing with Republican 
and Democratic campaigns alike. In 


| Status of State Banks 
| in Federal 
| Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. were 
nounced Jan, 10 Ly the Federal Reserve 
Board as fol!. ws: 

Closed: Merchants & Far 
noke. Ala., $75,000 

Merger of te bank 

Susquehanna Trust (« 
$500,000, merged with 
syeoming Trust Co., 
$?.900,000. 

Brighton Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $500,000, Pearl-Market Bank & Trust 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $600,000, merged with 
and under title of Central Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, $4,000,000 

Oakley Bank, Cincinnati, 
merged with and under title 
Union Trust 
$5,000,000, 

Youngstown State 
town Savings Co., 3 
under title of Cit 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Metropolitan Savings 
$200,000, Peoples Trust 
minal Trust Co., $125 
and under title of Peopl« 
Co, $5,319,000. 

First State Bank, Stamford, 
0v0, merged with and under 
ford State Bank, 

Absorption of 

Napoleon State 


am 
mers Bank, Roa- 


, Williamsport, Pa., 
and under title of 
Williamsport, Pa., 


Co 


Ohio. $100,000. 
of Fiftn-Third 
Ohio, 


Co., Cincinnati, 


Bank, $50,000, Youngs- 
00, merged with and 
ust & Savings Bank, 
000,000, 

Bank & Trust Co., 
Co., $250,000, Ter- 
000, merged with 
s-Pittsburgh Trust 


! 
ey 
$1 


Tex., $100,- 
title of Stam- 
amford, Tex., $50,000. 
national bank: 
Bank, Napoleon, 
$50,000, absorbed the First National 
of Napoleon, $50,000 
Dallas Bank & 
$1,000,000, absorbed 
Bank, $500,000 
Succeeded by nonmember: 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
port, La., $300,000, sueceded by Continen- 
tal Trust & Savings Bank, Shreveport, La. 


Ohio, 
Trust Co., Dallas, Tex., 


the Dallas National 


Bank 


Shreve- 
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one State the conduct of primary elec- 
/tions is found to be so loose as to fail 
}even to preserve the ballots cast for 
'more than a few hours after the. elec- 
tion. In another State I recall how one 
|man upon the witness stand declared 
himself to be the chairman of his county 
party committee with the power to name 
| officials to conduct: the primary in the 
various precincts, and admitted that he 
instructed said election officials to waive 
certain requirements of the laws of the 
State in -the election about to be held. 

We heard witnesses testify to truck 
loads of men being transported from pre- 
cinct to precinct te repeat their vote, and 
when our committee sought the poll 
books to check such illegal action found 
these records destroyed. One salvaged 
poll book showed a man dead for nearly 
two years having voted (absent voters’ 
ballot perhaps). 


Cites Favors Accorded 


Campaign Contributions 


| I want to make more pointed my ar- 
gument that campaign contributions and 
expenditures are expressly and directly 
related to the conduct of government. 
The records are filled with instances of 
favors accorded campaign contributors. 
Men with selfish interests to be served 
through legislation find it profitable to 
contribute to the campaign funds of a 
party, and at times to both parties. In- 
vestments in the form of such contri- 
butions have been found to be productive 
of certain and positive returns—returns 
of such proportions as make ordinary 
investments seem silly. 

Campaign coniributions buy political 
favors. To establisif that this true 
may I offer the very concrete evidence 
afforded through the record campaign 
contributions in 1924 and legislative re- 
turns enjoyed by these same contributors 
in 1926? In 1924 with a presidential and 
congressional election on, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Mellon, Payne Whitney, 
the Marshall Field Estate, George F. 
Baker Sr., George F. Baker Jr., Vincent 
Astor, J. B. Duke, Julius Fleischmann, 


is 


Cyrus Curtis and Joseph E. Widener, | 


to name only a few men, made contribu- 
tions to party campaign funds ranging 
from $5,000 to $25,000. In 1926 the 
parties to which they contributed became 
sponsors of a tax reduction bill which 
was whipped through Congress by party 
leaders and which saved to these men 
each and every year sims ranging from 
$200,000 to nearly $3,000,000. 

Surely men would not make such ex- 
cessive contributions as I have recited 
without some genuine return in mind, 
and so we are driven to know that cam- 
paign contributions are investments and 
the contributors expect rewards. That 
being so, isn’t it high time we stood 
unitedly in opposition to excessive ex- 
penditures in the conduct of political 
campaigns? If the influence of money 
in campaigns is not fairly stated, then 
tell me why it is that from $300,000 
to $1,000,000 or more will be expended 
|to elect men to positions that pay sal- 
aries which never could return in a life- 
time of service anything resembling the 
amount expended to win elections? 

It has been repeatedly asserted that 
the primary system is making it impos- 
sible for any except the very rich man 
or the man who has the backing of or- 
ganized wealth in one form or another 
to make a campaign for nomination in 
State-wide primaries. With such a con- 
tention I must take positive issue, for 
public effices contain example after ex- 
ample of the possibility of the poor man 
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Buffalo Federal Reserve 
Branch Has New Director 


| New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The Fed- 
| eral Reserve Board has reappointed Clar- 
“ence M. Woolley as a Class C director | 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New! 


ment to banks of the Second Federal | 
Reserve District made by the Governor | 
|of the New York Bank, George L. Har- | 
| rison, J. Herbert Case has been redesig- | 
|nated as chairman of the Board of Di-| 
|rectors and Federal Reserve Agent for | 
ithe year 1931, and Owen D. Young as 
Deputy Chairman. | 

Mr. Harrison also announces_that the | 
Board has appointed Edwin 


Miner, | 
|president of the Pfaudler Company, | 





*« Rochester, N. Y., as a director of the 


Buffalo branch, and reappointed George 


F, Rand, president of the Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, as a branch director. 

Robert M. O’Hara has been appointed 
as managing director of the Buffalo 
branch. 


Changes in Status | 
cil ke 


State Banks 


| Alabama: D. F. Green, 
|of Banks, has announced: 
Bank, Ashland, closed. 

; Massachusetts: Arthur Guy, Bank Com-! 
missioner, has announced: West Spring- | 
field, reorganized and _ possession relin- 
quished by the Banking ‘Department. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Fort Ripley 
State Bank, Fort Ripley, taken over by 
Citizens State Bank of Brainerd. 
Missouri: S. L. Cantley, 
mi ner, has announced: Farmers Bank, 
Wilcox, and Central Trust Company, St. 
Charles, closed; Peoples State Bank, Thayer, 
and Bank of Thayer, merged; Bank of | 
Clark, Clark, reopened. | 

Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Pleasont Hill Bank- 
ing Co., Pleasant Hill, and Martin Bank 
Cor~any, New Straitsville, closed; Youngs- 
town State Bank, Youngstown, assets and 
liabilities transferred to City Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, same place; First National Bank, 
Napoleon, assets and liabilities transferred | 
to Napoleon State Bank; The Oakley Bank, | 
Cincinnati, assets and liabilities trans- | 
ferred to Fifth-Third Union Trust Com-| 
pany; The Brighton Bank & Trust Com-| 
pany, Cincinnati, Pearl Market Bank &|! 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, assets and lia- 
| bilities transferred to Central Trust Com- | 
pany, same place. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Bank of Gretna, | 
Gretna, and Bank of Vinton, Vinton, re- 
opened; Bank of Crozet, Crozet, Peoples 
Bank of Covington, Covington, and Metro- 
politan Bank & Trust Company, Norfolk, 
suspended. 


Superintendent 
Farmers State | 


Finance Com- 
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winning election contests without hay- 


ing made great expenditures. 
Suggests Three Remedies 


For Campaign Ils 

It cannot be doubted that politicians, 
party bosses and those who seek to con- 
trol elections with money and trickery 
much prefer the convention to the pri- 
mary form of nominating. The primary 
grew out of the corruption prevalent in 
conventions. Certainly we don’t want 
to go back to that convention plan 
simply to make it easier and cheaper for 
selfish interests to accomplish their 
purnose. : 

If the repeal of the primary laws is 
not the cure for the ills growing out of 
huge campaign expenditures, then what 
is the remedy? I think there are three 
positive things that can be done. First, 
there should be a tightening up of our 
law governing the conduct of elections, 
both general and primary. Second. there 
tshould be stricter limitation by law of 
expenditures and, finally, there should be 
an awakening on the part of veople to 
rebellion against money holding such 
sway as it does in some States in influ- 
encing the result of elections. 

In conclusion, let me say that the best 
end finest results in opposition to the 
influence of money in campaigns would 
be gained if the people of America would 
stand out and uncompromisingly and 
| jealously rebel against and guard against 
the corrupting of cur election system, 
land fight it whether its sponsors were 
|Republican or Democratic leaders. 
| Clean elections afford a good guarantee 
cof clean government. 

We can have government responsive 
to the interests and to the needs of the 
people only so long as we keep govern- 
ment representative of the people. Gov- 
ernment will remain representative only 
o long as our election system is per- 
mitted to function freely and record the 
will of the greatest possible number of 
our people. 

Huge campaign expenditures do not 
have as their purpose a freely function- 
ing election system. At least it would 


ing an election. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
as 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


January 8, 1931 
He Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends 
Cumulative 6% Preferered Stock 
Series A 
Ne. 17, $1.50 per share 
Cumalative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
Ne. 7, $1.25 per share 
Commen Steck (no par value) 
Ne. 17, 50¢ per share 
ayable on February 16, 1931 
folders of record at close of 
lanuary 20, 1931 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr 
Vite-President & Secretary 





to share- 
business 


be difficult to cite a large campaign ex- | 
penditure which had the effect of purify- 


| Panama Canal 


Ag 
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United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business Jan. 8, 1931; Made Public Jan. 10, 1931 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$9 420,367.80 
2,839,758.51 
11,546,400,91 


Period 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1 
$207,365,992.03 
1,111,630,279.26 
303,761,037.48 | 


This Month 

$5,980,752.50 
4,323,266.76 
8,389,685.21 


Receipts 


Foreign obligations— 
Principal 317,556.00 25,000.00 
Interest .... ‘ Ss 

Railroad securities 183,720.00 

All others 9,870.12 

Trust fund receipts (reap- 
propriated for invest- 
ment) ... 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal 

Other miscellaneous 


31,411,608.37 
92,370,597.85 
1,573,874.10 


104,971.18 5,949,480.90 


180,069.22 *1,396,067.41 27,947,251.21 
141,133.49 
428,476.88 


6,882,433.88 


76,694.18 
447,863.91 
9,314,647.13 


1,507,767.36 
14,549,865.10 
83,075,016.67 


Corresponding 


$311,634,504.85 
1,188,157,618.85 
330,040,029.52 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,237,089.89 
1,976,620.29 


19,571,244.25 
4,754,820.87 


15,211,636.37 
114,020,430.14 | 


Onty: Are Presents Herein, Brine 
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Security Issues 


Missouri Funds 
Are in Excess of . 
Appropriations i 


930 


State Treasury Report for 
1930 Reveals Net Balance 
Of Two Million, Accord- 
ing to Gov. Caulfield 

e 





State of Missouri: 





Total ordinary $26,934,957.91 $32,468,255.15 $1,881,142,770.33 


$2,110,007,771.81 | 


Jefferson City, Jan. .10. 
The State Government of Missouri is 





$145,319,434.34 


Excess of expenditures ..$198,444,330.14 $160,266,744.07 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
+Interest on public debt . 
Refund of customs .... 
Refund of internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 


. $58,950,868.45 
31,168,123.64 
693,133.33 
2,238,066.27 
10,000,000.00 .. 
241,407.47 


$51,440,135.12 
27,285,393.99 
343,416.73 
2,834,355.62 


$1,230,075,615.14 
320,365,628.02 
11,038,967.84 
35,132,873.61 
; f 65,004,582.37 
114,446.68 5,999,021.04 
Oper. in spec. accounts: 
Railroeds 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) aay 
Alien property funds .... 
Adjusted-service certificate 
COME (cba Wis de Secipwn eee §112,224,744.45 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Govt. life insurance 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement xe 
For. Service retirement . 
Gen, reilroad contingent 


26,977.18 .. 
453.46 
$249,945.92 


$73,152.70 
$97.72 
12,866,295.90 


£7,120.26 
653\545.13 


10,641,512.71 
75,244.82 


928,744.68 
$771,462.26 


91,198,283.57 
1,023,573.76 


112,174,380.59 §111,284,582.30 


$811,367.03 $864,769.39 19,968,850.18 


89,163.38  £1,395,516.21 275362,054.65 


£551.20 389,845.37 
335,930.15 
195,351.19 


18,308.69 


Total ordinary ...... $225,379,288.05 $192,734,999.22 $1,932,168,204.67 


Sinking fund 5 $65,000,000.00 
Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments 
Received from foreign gov- 
ernments under’ debt 
settlements ... ; He 
Received for estate taxes .. 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


29,235,000.00 





$94,294,000.00 


Total 


Total expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*Counter entry (deduct). 

*The figures for the month include $8,110 and for the fiscal year 1931 to d 

$214,787.64 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


$68,622,089.02 


$1,149,099,466.72 
355,778,266.71 
10,782,857 
54,760,041.09 
35,000,000.00 | 
6,941,148.29 


$784,345.26 
$56,192.72 
14,327,026.08 


“15,316,016.06 
880,573.36 


112,251,274. 
19,610,498.77 
19,053,848.69 

313,797.22 
346,582.13 
203,598.34 | 
$1,793,824,457.58 
$274,514,950.00 
418,000.00 | 
109,790,850.00 | 
58,100.00 
23,503.25 


$384,805,403.25 | 


$225,379,288.05 $192,734,999.22 $2,026,462,204.67 $2,178,629,860.83 | 


|in better financial condition than in many 
| years, according to Governor Henry S 
| Caulfield, who calls attention to the fact 
| that the State has closed the year 1930 
i with more than $2,000,000 in the Treasury 
| than was appropriated by the last Legis- 
lature. 

The report of S. L. Cantley for the 
| month ended Dec. 31, shows a balance 
|of $13,043,052 in all funds. The reve- 
i/nue fund has a balance of $2,267,947 
| while the State road fund has a balance 
of $3,957,974. The State school fund has 
|a margin of $1,219,697, the blind pension 
lfund has $1,194,928 and the soldjer 
;| bonus fund $1,209,584. ; 4 

| The motor vehicle registration depa¥t- 
|ment reports. collections of $10,049,279 
|for the year as compared to $9,731,711 
|in 1929. The gasoline tax for the year 
reached $8,788,506 against $8,327,198 
last year. 

The surplus in the revenue fund is due 
_| to the collection of inheritance taxes from 
| large estates, this source accounting for 
approximately $6,000,000 in revenue dur- 
ing 1930. 
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Louisiana Asks for Bids 
On Highway Bond Issue 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 10. 
The State Highway Advisory Board 
| and the Louisiana Highway Commission 
| will open bids in the State capitol on 
Feb. 11 for a $15,000,000 block of the 
| $75,000,000 road and bridge bond issue 
| authorized last Fall. ° 


ate | Bids will be received on the bonds to 


the 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $14,136.14 and $275,994.52, respectively.| bear 4%, 4% or 5 per. cent interest. 


tExcess of credits (deduct). 


| The bonds: bear the date of Dec. 15 and 


SIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 avail-| mature serially in 25 years, the State 


able Jan. 1, 1931, and $24,700,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that 
date were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $136,700,000 face amount, | 


bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. In addition $107,300,000 f 


amount of 4 per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted service series held in the invest- | 
ment account matured and were redeemed as of Jan. 1, 1931, and the proceeds reinvested eas 
The dif- | account of the condition of the bond mar- 


in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations maturing Jan. 1, 1936. 


ference between the amount appropriated and the amount charged under ordinary 


expenditures above is due to variations in the working cash balance required. 


Buying Dollars 


ata 


‘ 


Liberal Discount 


| Treasurer, H. B. Conner, stated orally 
»4in making the announcement. 

ace | The bonds were to have been sold 

| Dec. 27, but the sale was postponed on 


| ket gt that time, it was stated orally by 
| Governor Huey P. Long. 


HAT, in effect, is what many careful buyers of well selected bonds 





Harris, Forbes & 


Boston 





Incorporated 


are doing. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
London 


Company Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
Montreal 


2 eva 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicago 








When sound bonds bearing a coupon rate of 5%, 542% or 6% can be purchased 
at prices to yield seven or eight per cent or more, the purchaser is certainly 
getting his incoming dollars at a substantial discount. 


| Good bonds are a desirable form of investment at any time. At this time 
they present unusual opportunities for profitable income. 


The current conditions which have developed these opportunities for investors 
are rare, but they are by no means unprecedented. The more experienced 
investors will recall, for example, that quite similar developments occurred 
in the bond market during 1920-21. 


There were then, as now, many sound bonds ‘available at prices which 
presented exceptionally liberal income returns. 


Numerous indications support the belief that the prices of carefully selected 
bonds will in the future, as in the past, show improvement when business 
returns to higher levels. 


Our suggestions for investment adapted to varying individual and institu-_ 
tional requirements, and including a list of selected bonds selling at substan- 
tial discounts, Will be submitted upon request. 


Harris, Forbes & Cie 
Paris 

















Federal Reserve (Business Drop of 14 Per Cent 


Lowest in History 


Six Banks of System Follow 
New York in Announcin 


Reductions on All Classes 
Of Paper 


Discount and money rates of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on all classes and 
maturities of discounted bills have 
reached the lowest point in the history 
of the Federal Reserve System durin 
the past few weeks, according to officia 
records made available Jan: 10 at the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Beginning on Dec. 24, at which time 
the New York bank announced a reduc- 
tion in its rediscount rate from 2% to 2 
per cent, six other banks of the System 
have announced the establishment of 
lower rates, in each instance represent- 
ing a reduction of 4% per cent. The re- 
maining five banks of the System still 
have in force rates of 3% per cent on all 
classgs of paper of all maturities. 

Or n. 10 new rates of 3 per cent 
becarhe effective at Chicago and Atlanta. 
On 
Brered its rate to 3 per cent, while prior 
to that date, the banks at Cleveland and 
St. Louis had announced similar reduc- 
tions. 


York bank decrease to 2 per cent—the 
lowest rediscount rate ever established. 
Low Water Mark Reached 


The banks at Philadelphia, Richmond,} 


Minneapolis, Kansas City and Dallas 
still have in force the rates of 34% per 
cent on all classes of paper. 

Statistics of the Board show that on 
Jan. 1, 1930, the rediscount rate at New 
York was 4% per cent. 
was reduced to 4 per cent, and on Mar. 
14 to 31% per cent. On May 2 the rate 
was dropped to 24% per cent, which rate 
was effective until Dec. 26, when the 
low water mark of 2 per cent was es- 


the preceding day San Francisco | 


The rate at Boston was reduced | 
from 3 to 2% per cent, following the New | 


On Feb. 7 it} 


Federal Finance 


AvrHorizep StaTements ONLY Are Presentep Herein, BEING 
PusLisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Low Silver Price Individual Debits Show 
F Increase During Week 
@ ° 
Rediscount Rates | Is Estimated by Reserve Bank |s Expected as |.2%,,nse!,suts 2 
S xpec 9: as ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
2 Jan 10 by banks in leading cities for 
Decline During 1930 Appears Somewhat Less Than in Demand Declines the week ending Jan. 7, which included 
* 1921; Indexes on Construction Said to Show but five business days, aggregated $13,- 
/ ‘ 288,000,000 or 4 per cent above the total 
Largest Decrease in Year reported for the preceding week, which 
[Continued from Page 1.} For eign Commerce Bureau oe oer eoah baew the ‘wotal repel ta 
registered the ngxt largest reduction | Swine, slaughtered «..-....r-use: —2) Considers Development| corresponding week of last year. 
a e of minerals and| Butter ............... Sete een eeeee —s" ; ggregate debits for centers for 
a = a decline that was not ton ST SASS ae a hk teens =a Of New Uses Essential to | which figures have been published weekly 
greatly less. Wh tf Me ee ah a eee Pe aia - |since January, 1919, amounted to about 
sev ivent change 1930 from 1929: Cattle, slawgbeared DP eNE staan eee Absorb Supply pam gp th Gs he pee pc 
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Paper, total ; ie =o Grotip average .................. __9¢ | metal, it was stated orally Jan. 10 at the collects, gold sets the price ievel. The 
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tablished. 

The Boston rate also was 41% per cent 
on Jan. 1, 1930, and by drops of % per 
cent was reduced to the present figure 
of 2% per cent. On the same date, the 
banks at Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City 
and San Francisco had 4% per cent 
rates, while those at Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and Dallas had rates of 5 per cent. All 
of these banks, however, subsequently 
reduced their rates to 3% per cent, with 
the recent reductions carrying 5 of them 
to 3 per cent levels. 

Lowest in Nation’s History 

The present New York bank rate of 
2 per cent, according to Board statis- 
tics, not only is the lowest in the his- 
tory of this country, but is below any 
foreign central bank rates. The rate is 
1 per cent below the London rediscount 
rate, and % of 1 per cent lower than 
the French, Belgian and Swiss rates. 

Records of the Board dating back to 
Jan. 1, 1922, show that the highest dis- 
count rate in force during that period 
was on Aug. 9, 1929, when the New York 
bang established a 6 per cent rate. 

\ dha p li caiccshi tcelgllaativlatelainsct ss 


ot. Louis Federal Reserve 


_ Officers Are Reelected 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—According to 
announcement of John S. Wood, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, at a meeting held to- 
day, the directors reelected the following 
officers for the year 1931: 

Parent bank at St. Louis: William 
McC. Martin, governor; Olin M. Atte- 
bery, deputy governor; James G. Mc- 
Conkey, secretary and counsel; A. H. 
Haill, S. F. Gilmore, F. N. Hall,, C. A. 
Schacht, and G. O. Hollocher, controllers; 


E. J. Novy, general auditor, and A. E. 
Debrecht and L. A. Moore, assistant 
auditors. 

Louisville Branch: W. P. Kincheloe, 

managing director; John T. Moore, 
cashier, and Earl R. Muir, assistant 
cashier. 
“Memphis Branch: W..H. Glasgow, 
managing director; S. K. Belcher, 
eashier, and C. E. Martin, assistant 
cashier. 

Little Rock Branch: A. F. Bailey, 
managing director; M. H. Long, cashier, 
and Clifford Wood, assistant cashier. 

Walter W. Smith, St. Louis, has been 
reelected to represent the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in the Federal Ad- 
visory Council. 

C. M. Stewart has been reappointed 
Assistant Federal Reserve Agent and 
Secretary pro tem. L. H. Bailey and F. 
P. Maguire have been reappointed Act- 
ing Assistant Federal Reserve Agents. 


Foreign Exchange 





N York, Jan. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve’ Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

1 pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 











Austria (schilling) .. 14.0775 
Belgium (belga) .......... 13.9434 
Bulgaria (ley) .......... ‘ -7161 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9632 
Denmark (krone) ....... coecces 26,7208 
England (pound sterling) ....... 485.4559 
Finland (markka) ....... eee 2.56163 
France (franc) ........0. auhawe 3.9231 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.7813 
Greece (drachma) ...... obs460 1,2942 
Holland (guilder) ........esee0. 40.2508 
Hungary (pengo) ..seseeesese.. 17.4769 
Italy (lira) ...... oerceccccces 5.2360 
Norway (krone) ....e-cccesesess 26.7259 
Poland (zloty) ....... eercce 11,2111 
Portugal (escuco) ....see0s- 4.4837 
Rumania (len) ...... Cele ceocees -5942 
Spain (peseta) ....:. . 10.5052 
Sweden (krona) ...... 26.7572 
Switzerland (franc) .. 19.3746 
Yugo slavia (dinar) ...... 1.7683 
China (Chefoo tael) ..... ereee 32.5416 
China (Hankow tael) .......+++- 32.8437 
China (Shanghai tael) .......... 31.5178 
China (Tientsin tael) ...... oe 33.0416 
China (Kongkong dollar) ....... 23.6607 
China (Mexican dollar) ....,... 22.8437 
China (Tientsin dollar) ........ 23,0416 
China (Yuan dollar) .....s++++. 22.7088 
India (rupee) .......... eeocee 35.9403 
Japan (yen) ...........+ eosece 49.4546 
Singapore (dollar) ....ssee+++++ 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) ....... 99.7683 
ST EMOGMD I. chs saccererss 99.9281 
Mexico (peso) ..........0% 46.6566 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. 99.5250 
Argepgina (peso, gold) . 70.2030 


9.2625 
12.0635 
69.7950 
96.5700 





Brazi® (milreis) 
Chile“(peso) . 
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d 


abce 
abe 
ab 
ab 
abdf 
ab 
ab 


» ab 


abf 
ab 


ands High 


13 
10 
25 
2 
2 
9 
1 


14 
9 
68 


rnp 


orn 


15 
20 


rr 


11 


Low 
1-10-31 
12-20-30 
100% 100% 
97% 97% 
101% 101% 
108 108 
83% 83% 
85% 85 
98 lo 9814 
11-13-30 
100% 100% 
10-29-30 
106% 106% 
12-31-30 
91% 91% 
1-9-31 
1-8-31 
115 
105% 


46%4 
10-15-30 
10-30-30 

102% 1025 

111% 111% 

106% 106% 
1-10-31 
1-10-31 
10-30-30 
7-17-30 


106 106 
12-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
111% 111% 
1-10-31 
12-17-30 
12-30-30 
10-6-30 
1-2-31 
1-2-31 
95 95 
10-6-30 
1031, 103% 
10-4-30 
1-9-31 
1-8-31 
12-16-30 
10-6-30 
1-10-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
1-2-31 
Rig 
-9-31 
-7-31 
102%, 102% 
110 110 
109% 109% 
1-10-31 
1-10-31 
100% 100% 
118% 118% 
1-10-31 
11-15-30 
1-10-31 
10-25-30 
9-13-30 
10-6-30 
12-6-30 
1-8-31 
12-27-30 
11-8-30 
12-5-30 
8-21-30 
12-23-30 
10-31-30 
11-25-30 
11-12-30 
12-30-30 
1-10-31 
1-6-31 
12-13-30 
5-27-30 
3-5-30 
12-6-30 
6-2-30 
10-6-30 
8-7-30 
11-18-30 
1-7-31 
9-30-30 
1-10-31 
1-10-31 
1-10-31 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
102 102 
1-7-31 
10-6-30 
11-28-30 
1-9-31 
1-7-31 
1-2-31 
1-10-31 
12-20-30 


Last 
85 
85 

10054 
97% 

101% 

108 
83% 
85 
9814 
9914 

100% 

101% 

106% 

107% 
914% 

102% 

104% 

114% 

105% 

108% 
98 

102 
461% 
98 


9314 
10254 
111% 
106% 
103% 
100% 
101 
102% 

9814 

99 

95% 
108 
103% 
104 
104% 

95% 

6814 

99% 
112 
104% 
104 
104 

87 
104%, 
104 
104 
106 

9415 
103% 

99 
111% 
111 
102% 
101% 
1024 
108 
108 

95 

98% 
1031% 

9836 
104% 
106% 
101% 

263% 
100% 
104 
103% 

97 

9814 

987% 
107% 
102% 
110 
109% 
104% 

94% 
100% 
113% 

98% 
109% 
1025 
1001%4 
107% 
102 
102% 
10145 

99% 
100% 

98 

95 

967% 

971% 

97 
100% 
102 
110% 
110 
103 
104% 

923% 

95% 
105 . 
101% 

90 

90 
102 
105% 
105% 
103 
103 
103% 
102 
102 

96 
109% 
10214 
10554 
107% 

9915 
100 

99% 
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States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 












Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


Legal ands High Low Last 
StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) fs ’48 abcdefg 12-24-30 10214 
StL & S F Ry ‘gen 6s '81.... d 1-10-31 10145 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31...... d 1-10-31 100% 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.... abd 1-10-31 8834 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '60...... abd 55 101% 1011 101% 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A "78.. abd 13. «82 82 82 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89..., d 1-7-31 86 
StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s '31. abedefg 8-11-30 100% 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 abcdeg 1-6-31 89 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 41s ’41 abf 1» OF 97 97 
StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 4%s ’47 abcdefg 8-15-30 95146 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s 33 abcdeg 1-6-31 98% 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s 33 abcdeg 12-16-30 104% 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 33 abcdeg 1-8-31 100% 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 tas) 4s 87 abcdefg 1-3-31 97 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 40 abcdefg 1-3-31 93 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72.... abf 2 109% 109% 109% 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43 abf 1-10-31 94% 
Sav FI&W Ry 1st (asmd) 6s '34 abcdefg 12-9-30 106 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) 5s '34 abcdefg 1-6-31 101% 
Sctot@® VEN Eng RR lst 4s ’89 abcdefg 12-26-30 92% 
S&N ARR cons Ist(asmd)5s 36 abcdefg 10-25-30 102 
S&N A RR gen ens(asmd)5s 63 abcdeg 12-31-30 108% 
S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... abcf 1-26-30 96 
So Bell T & T. 1st 5s 41 SF.... ade 1-10-31 105 
me Car TE O Ge SE nas i ccvcees abde 10-6-30 104% 
Tee SS eee abde 10-4-30 104% 
So Cal Ed gen & r ds '44....., abde 10-6-30 103% 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34.. abd 1-10-31 102% 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%4s 68. ab 23 98% = 881% 981% 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s ’69ab 1-10-31 9956 
S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1. abd 1-10-31 (93% 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A 77 abcdf 51 100% 100% 100% 
S Pac San F Term 4s ’50..... abd 1-8-31 96 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 abcdefg 12-4-30 103 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ‘55....... abedefg 10 967% 967% 96% 
So Ry Ist cons 5s '94........< abed 2 109 109 109 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 8 88 87 88 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A "56... ab 1-10-31 “W7 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56...... ab 2 113 113 113 
So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s '96...... ab 12-26-30 100 
So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’51...... ab 12-23-30 89% 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38..... abe 1-8-31 94 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s '38.... abcd 6-7-29 97 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s 51... 4 5 100% 100 100% 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s ’54...... abed 2 106% 106% 106% 
Sunh & Lewis Ry 1st 4s '36..,. abcdefg 4-2-28 95 
Syracuse Ltg 1st 5s ’51....... abcef 10-21-30 107% 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF.... 4 1-10-31 106% 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu4%s’39 © 1-8-31 100 
TerRR As StL Istcons5s’44(ingu) ¢ 12-26-30 10344 
TerRR As StLg &r 4s’53(int gu) © % 1-3-31 93% 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 5%4sA’50 abf 5 104% 104 104 
T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 25 111% 111 111% 
T & P Ry 2d cons inc 5s 20004 Del 4 5-10-29 95 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.,.. abd 2 98% 98% 98% 
Tex &PRy g & r bs C 79..... abd 1-10-31 98% 
Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 abdf 12-26-30 99% 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%s A 64 abdf 1-10-31 102% 
Tol StL & W RR*lst 4s '50..., abcdf 1-10-31 90 
Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4%4sA’31 abf 1-8-31 100 
Tol W Val & O RR istgu 4%s B’33 abf 10-10-30 100 
T WV & O RR Ist gu 4s C ’42 abf 5 95% 95% 95% 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 bee 2 101% 101% 101% 
Union El L &P Mo ré&ext 5s ’33 be 2 101 101 101 
Union El L&P Mo g ds B 67... bede 10-6-30 102% 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42........ d 1-10-31 110 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35....... d 1-10-31 995% 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... 4 11-11-30 97% 
Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s ‘47 abedefg 3 99% 99 99 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 8 97 97 97 
Un PacRRist&rbs 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 1-10-31 111 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4's ’67..... ab 22 101% 101% 101% 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68.. . ab 5 98% 98% 93% 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s 44 abcdefg 1-6-31 98 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s '33., abcdef 9-30-30 100 
Utica G & E r, ext 5s ’57.... abe 1-9-31 108 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A ’55 abce 11-8-30 97 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B 57 abce 11-21-29 88 
Va Ry lst 5s A ’62 abed 7 107% 107% 107% 
Va Ry ist 4%s B ’62 abe 2 10142 101% 101% 
Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A ’75 abd 4 100 99% 100 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76 abd 1-10-31 944% 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C '78 abd 2 87% 87% 87% 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80 abd 2 95 94% 94% 
Warren RR ist r 3%s 2000.. abcdf 11-6-30 81 
Wash D C Term Ist 3%s '45.. abcdf 1-9-31 91% 
Wash D C Term Ist 4s '45..... abcdf 1-6-31 94% 
Wash Wat P Ist r 5s 39 SF... 4 1-7-31 103% 
West El deb Sa °44........... d 2 105 105 105 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52....... d 7 834 33 83 
West Mary RR ist&r 5%4sA 17 d 2. 95%, 95% 95% 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46..... abed 2°104% 104% 104% 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63...... abcd 1-3-31 105% 
W Penn Pow Ist 5i4s F '53.... abed 1-9-31 106%4 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56...... abed 1-10-31 104% 
W Shore RR ist 4s 2361...... ab 1-10-31 93 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... ab 1-9-31 92 
Wheel & L Er RR r 4%s A '66. d 12-6-30 91% 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66.. 4 11-8-30 101% 
Will & Sio Falls Ry Ist 5s 38. abcdefg 9-24-30 102% 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry ist 4s ’60. abf 10-7-30 92% 
Wisc P&L 1st & r 5s E '56..., abcde 9-16-30 10214 

United States Government Bonds 
States Sales 
In in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low Last 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s 47. abcdefg 52 101.28 101.27 101.28 
lst Liberty “oan reg 3%s...... abcdefg 11-18-30 101.11 
1st Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s '47 abcdefg 11-19-30 102.27 
lst Liberty Loan reg 4s........ abedefg 1-6-30 103.22 
ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4\%s ’47. abcdefg 12-20-30 102.28 
lst Liberty Loan reg 4%s...... abcdefg 12-16-30 102.23 
Ist L L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4\%s '47 abcdefg 2-5-30 99.31 
4th Liberty Loan 4\%s '38...... abcdefg 12-20-30 103.18 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4s. . abcdefg 12-20-30 103.16 
J $ of A Treas 4%s '52.. ’ abedefg 6 113 112.29 1138 
U S of A Treas reg 4%s '52.... abcdefg 12-19-30 112,11 
U 8 of A Treas 48. G4.......00° abedefg 1-10-31 108.29 
U S of A Treas reg 4s '54...... abedefg 9 108.28 108,24 108.24 
U S of A Treas 3%s °56....... abedefg 1-10-31 102,25 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’47....... abcedefg 1-10-31 103 
U S of A Treas 3%s °43....... abcdefg 85 102.27 102.27 102.27 


Panama Canal due June | 3s 61 abcdefg 


9-10-30 


98,16 


manner as other commodities. Recent 
trends of all commodities have been 
cownward. The silver price, however, 
has been declining more rapidly than 
those for commodities in general. 





BANKERS TRUST | | 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON : 
, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1930 
; 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . - $ 85,376,144.26 
Exchanges for Clearing House . : . 79,828,094.75 
Demand Loans ‘ : - 215,396,287.15 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . . 276,862,360.70 . 
U.S. Government Securities (at market value) 26,091,461.10 
State and Municipal Bonds (at marker value) 25,317,272.34 
Other Securities (at market value), ‘ 28,529,538.74 
Bonds and Mortgages . : . 4,182,146.27 
Real Estate . ' ‘ Rots 12,035,482.34 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 1,721 ,208.42 I 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . ‘ 37,027,451.50 . 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., | 
Sold with our Endorsement , ° 56,599,842.72 ¢ 
$848,967 ,290.29 | 
LIABILITIES 
ed es . $ 25,000,000.00 | 
Surplus Fund . ; 50,000,000.00 
_Undivided Profits : 36,887,330.41 $111,887,330.41 
Deposits . . » — « - $§90,146,132.47 i 
Outstanding and Certified Checks _46,443,094.91 636,589,227.38 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid : 1,876,854.00 Bs 
Accrued Interest Payable caer 8 371,365.64 ad 
Unearned Interest ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 794,501.73 i 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 4 ‘ ; 2,361,206.48 a 
Outstanding Acceptances . ° ; ; 38,486,961.93 a 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with our Endorsement 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 


The security business formerly conducted by Bankers Trust yen 
Company through its Bond Department is now being carried : i 
on by its wholly owned subsidiary 


BANKERS COMPANY oF New York 









A. A. TILNEY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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Do You Remember 
WHEN 


Baltimore and Ohio 4’s, Atchison 4’s, 
and Union Pacific 4’s were selling to yield f 
about 3.7% back in 1902? ; 
Is it not now likely that similar bonds 
in the electric light and power industry of 





a ee 


will sell at corresponding yields in the not { 
distant future? 4 
i 
DO YOU KNOW THAT-— i 
Many utility debenture bonds can be i 
purchased now at prices to yield from 5'2-— f 
7% including: 1 
Associated Electric . . . 4's of 1953 : 
Associated Gas & Electric. . 5's of 1968 
Eastern Utilities Inv. Corp. . 5's of 1954 
New England Gas & Electric . 5's of 1950 


Like the railroads of an earlier day, the 
utilities are now an attractive investment. 
Like early investors in railroad bonds, 
those who purchase sound utility deben- 
ture bonds now, should profit from a good 
yield and later appreciation. 


. 


eee Tee 








POCO EERE E EEE MEER EE EEE TEESE AEAAEEEEEHEEAEHEEB EERE RETR EEE AS, 
' e 
» s 
: GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES : 
‘ Incorporated : 
¢ 61 Broadway New York : 
‘ ' 
‘ Please send me Circular A-27 regarding Associated Gas and : 
t Electric System Debenture Bonds. : ; 
a e ' 
: Name...... ; : 
s ' 
SRB ATOOG nn ecccccieninstiinierensieet : { 
Mas cag acunvudbdcunics mtadhcsadoes iced eeennkan see 
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56,599,842.72 
$848,967,290.29 
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HENRY J. COCHRAN 
President 





Vice-Chairman 








Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Qld Broad Street 
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How State Judicial Council 
Relieves Court Congestion + 





Chairman of California Body Describes 
Power Given Him to Assign Justices to 
Courts Where Many Cases Are Pending 





By JUDGE WILLIAM H. WASTE 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, State of California 


year, the Judicial Council of 


Wi: THE ADVENT of the new 
upon the 


Califernia enters 
fourth year of its service. 
For many years leaders of the bench 
and bar of California had deplored the 
cumbersome, unbusinesslike, and highly 
technical court.procedure prevailing in 
California, as in many of the other 
States of the country. 

Finally, the Commonwealth Club of 
California, a lay organization devoted 
to the study of public problems, re- 
ferred the matter to its section on ad- 
ministration of justice, with the result 
that there was submitted to the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1925, and adopted 
by the people at the general election in 
November, 1926, an amendment to the 
article of the Constitution relating. to 
the Judicial Department, creating the 
Judicial Council and prescribing its 
duties. 

v 

The canstitutional amendment creat- 
ing the Judicial Council provides that 
it shall be composed of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court and 10 other 
members to be appointed by him as fol- 
lows? One Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; three justices of the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal (that being the 
intermediate court of appellate juris- 
diction, and there being three courts 
in the State at the time the amendment 
was adopted); four judges of the Su- 
perior Court (there being a Superior 
Court in each county of the State, and 
that being the principal trial court) ; 
one judge of a police or municipal 
court; and one judge of an inferior 
court. The amendment further pro- 
vides that the Chief Justice shall be 
chairman of the Council. 

The people of California, as else- 
where, had lost patience with “the law’s 
delays.” The amendment provided that 
“The chairman shall seek to expedite 
judicial business and equalize the work 
of the judges, and shall provide for the 
assignment of any judge to another 
court of a like or higher jurisdiction to 
assist a court or judge whose calendar 
is congested.” 

That feature was stressed in the ar- 
guments respecting the amendment 
when it was submitted to the vote of 
the people, as the following extract 
from the argument in the pamphlet 
sent by the Secretary of State to the 
voters will indicate: “The Chief Jus- 
tice will fill the position that a general 
superintendent fills in ordinary busi- 
ness. He will be the real as well as 
the nominal head of the judiciary of 
the State, and will have the power of 
transferring judges from courts that 
are not busy to those that are.” 


v 

That portion of the amendment 
rested on the theory that, since the 
State pays a large part of the salaries 
of judges of the Superior Court and ail 
of the salaries of the justices of courts 
of appellate jurisdiction, it has the 
right to require that judges of courts 
having little business to. attend to shall 
help clear congested calendars in other 
courts where that need exists. 

That particular feature of the Cali- 
fornia Judicial Council plan providing 
for the mobilization of judges where 
needed, appealed strongly to Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft of the United States Su- 
preme Court, who, in expressing his 
views relative to the situation in this 
State, wrote to the Council: “I am very 
glad to know that you have established 
a Judicial Council, and that you are 
bringing the judiciary of your State 
into such strategic management that 
the business of your courts may be 
most economically disposed of. By 
‘economically’ I mean in such a way 
that the judges are always employed 
and are massed against the arrears 
likely to arise in one district or an- 


other.” 


The creation of the Council gave to 
California a unified court, with the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as 
executive officer, and the Council acting 
as a sort of board of directors, making 
it possible to coordinate the work of 
the judges throughout the State so 
that, by the system of assignments from 
counties in which there was little busi- 
ness to communities where litigation 
was heavy, congestion could be relieved 
and litigation speeded. 


Vv . 

In addition to the power to relieve 
congestion in the courts through the 
system of assignments, the principal 
duties imposed by the people on the 
Council are to adopt rules of practice 
and procedure for the several courts of 
the State not in conflict with existing 
laws, and to recommend to the Legis- 
lature amendments and changes in ex- 
isting laws relating to court practice 
and procedure. 

Ina recent editorial in “The Re- 
corder,” the leading legal publication 
of the State, the writer says: “It is 
safe to assert, after an experience of 
four years, that the Judicial Council 
has amply justified its existence, not 
only because of its activities in the 


relief of congestion in the courts, but 
because of its studies in judicial ad- 
ministration and its efforts to simplify, 
and improve procedure.” 

This pleasing commendation reflects 
very largely the attitude of the entire 
bench and bar of the State. The press 
of California has manifested fnore than 
usual interest in the work of the Coun- 
cil, and has given its unqualified sup- 
port to the work the Council has done. 
The people of the State, parti 
those connected with its businesS"inter- 
ests, are thoroughly satisfied that the 
creation of the Council was worth 
while. 

v 

As an example of what can be done 

under the plan for the mobilization of 


the judicial man power of the State — 
where thé courts are congested, the ~ 


situation in Los Angeles County may 
be cited. 


At the time the amendment went into 
effect, the congestion in the Superior 
Court of that county was so great that 
it took from 16 to 18 months to bring 
a civil action to trial, although that 
court consisted of 38 departments. 


At times, during the first two years 
of the Council’s existence, the chair- 
man assigned to that county, in addi- 
tion to the 38 regular judges, every 
available judge in the State, having at 
times as many as 18 assigned judges 
from other-counties holding court in 
that county. 


Within two years, the congestion was 
so reduced that civil actions in the Su- 
perior Court of that county could be 
brought to trial within from 60 to 90 
days after they were ready to be placed 
upon the trial calendar; and criminal 
cases were being tried within three 
weeks from the return of the indict- 
ment or information. The congestion 
.in the courts of other counties, while 
not so great as in Los Angeles, was 
greatly relieved. 


Some complaint was made by mem- 
bers of the bar ig the smaller counties 
that they were deprived of the pres- 
ence and services of- the judge from 
their principal trial court while he was 
under assignment in the more populous 
centers. These complaints were com- 
paratively few. 

v 

In order, however, to relieve that sit- 
uation so far as possible, the Council 
devised the plan of making blanket as- 
signments, for a calendar year at'‘a 
time, of the judges in the counties con- 
tiguous to each other throughout the 
State; and, in the assignment of judges, 
the chairman of the Council, has been 
careful to avoid leaving such groups of 
contiguous counties at any time without 
at least one judge. 


Chief Justice Waste will discuss the 
work of the Judicial Council in recom- 
mending changes in procedural laws 
and in formulating rules for the courts 
of the State in an article in the issue 
of Jan. 18. 








Cancer Campaign 
Planned in 


Wisconsin. 
Dr. C. A. Harper 


Secretary, Board of 
Health, State of 
Wisconsin 


=P 


F ALL THE Wisconsin residents who 

have lost their lives through cancer 
since 1910 had comprised the popula- 
tion of a single community within her 
border, their city of more than 47,000 
people, equal ir size to Kenosha today, 
would.stand deserted. 


The Bureau of. Vital Statistics cites 
that in 1910 the State’s cancer toll was 
1,552 and in 4929 exactly 3,200 lives, 
and that in only four of the intervening 
years was the steady growth of this 
death cause halted by a decrease from 
the total for the preceding vear. 

Cancer passed ahead of tuberculosis 
as a Wisconsin death cause in 1919, and 
since then has, been second only to the 
combined group’ Of heart ailments 
among the fatal, diseases, save in 1923, 
when pneumonia also surpassed it. 


An alleviating factor .in the gloom 

arising from the cancér statistics of the 
two decades is seen in the fact that 
cancer is largely an adult disease and 
that the average lifetime in Wisconsin 
has increased from 40 years in 1910 to 
slightly less than 52 years at the close 
of 1929. Hence cancer finds its field 
of victims increasing beyond the former 
proportion. 
_ Realizing that a cancer campaign as 
intense as that against tuberculosis 
must be waged if the disease is to be 
checked, the Board of Health plans to 
reach every person in the State with 
the message that cancer can be cured 
in its early stages by proper treatment, 
that it is not a constitutional or “blood” 
disease, that it is not contagious, and, 
practically speaking, not hereditary. 
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Chairman of Newly-organized Commission 


Discusses Uniform Code Prepared for Communities of State 
By RUSSELL S. WISE 


Chairman, Traffic Commission, State of New Jersey 


mission seeks to make New Jer- 

sey, the gateway to the metrop- 
olis, the safest State in the Union from 
the standpoint of motor vehicle travel. 
This is essential because of the State’s 
geographical position and its recrea- 
tional centers which attract thousands 
ae thousands of out-of-State motor- 
ists. 

Traffic laws and regulation devices 
should, therefore, not only be uniform 
throughout the State, but should be 
similar to those of other States. In this 
connection, the Traffic Commission is 
now making studies of the latest rec- 
ommendations of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
commonly called the Hoover Confer- 
ence, with the intention of adopting, 
where possible, those recommendations. 
Incidentally, New Jersey, together with 
several other leading States, has al- 
ready adopted many of these recom- 
mendations and other States are ex- 
pected to follow, resulting eventually, 
in nation-wide uniformity. 

The Commission is undertaking this 
problem, first, by making the “stop” 
and “go” signal lights uniform, and to 
this end a code has been adopted stand- 
ardizing all future installations and 
types of signals. This code is already 
in effect. 

The code is designed for two pur- 
poses: First, to inform municipal offi- 
cials of the engineering principles con- 
trolling the successful installation and 
operation of traffic control signals; and 
secondly, to set forth the uniform 
standards and practices which the 
Commission will require for the ap- 
prova] of any traffic control signal in- 
stallation. The standard code deals 
primarily with elementary principles of 
design and operation and leaves to lo- 
cal authorities as much discretion as is 
consistent with sound practice and 
basic conformity. 


The most important power vested in 
the Commission is the right to deter- 
mine whether a traffic signal is neces- 
sary at an intersection. After exhaus- 
tive researches, the Commission has 
reached the conclusion that except un- 
der certain conditions a signal is un- 
necessary unless there is a volume of 
1,000 cars an hour over a 12-hour daily 
period, at an intersection. Of this 
amount, 25 per cent of the traffic must 
be from the side street. 

Other conditions warranting signals 
are excessive pedestrian volume, where 
coordination requires a _ progressive 
system, where excessive speeding en- 
dangers pedestrian and vehicular move- 
ments, and where it is desirable to move 
continuous flows of traffic in waves or 
groups. Signals already installed at 
intersections where traffic falls short 
of this standard can be ordered re- 
moved if the Commission declares them 
to be uhnecessary. 

The ideal traffic signal—one that op- 
erates efficiently under all conditions— 
has not yet been produced but manu- 
facturers are making rapid strides 
along this line. One of the newer 
types which the Traffic Commission has 
recommended for highways where the 
bulk of the traffic is on the major high- 
way, is the one that is operated by the 
traffic as it approaches the intersection 
and not on a predetermined cycle of 
minutes or seconds as in the average 
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types of automatic lights. This new 
signal is working efficiently on several 
of the heavily traveled State highways. 

The fact that a number of accidents 
have occurred at an intersection does 
not necessarily mean that a traffic sig- 
nal will* correct this evil. Perhaps 
physical obstructions at the corner may 
be the cayse of the accidents and these, 
when removed, will eliminate the haz- 
ards. The Commission has found, in 
its seven months of existence, that mu- 
nicipalities are too quick to apply for 
signal permits without attempting to 
have the conditions surveyed by a traf- 
fic engineer. Fewer traffic signals will 
be the rule in the future. 

Traffic signals are not the only prob- 
lem which the Commission has to face. 
Next in importance is the “stop street” 
sign evil. A few years ago, the Legis- 
lature, in its wisdom, enacted a law 
permitting municipalities to erect “stop 
street” signs at dangerous intersec- 
tions. Instead of making judicious use 
of the law, municipalities proceeded to 
buy the signs in wholesale lots, instal- 
ling them regardless of the necessity. 

The result has been that instead of 
observing the law, which was put there 
for his protection, a survey shows that 
less than 10 per cent of the motorists 
heed “stop street” signs, today. Fur- 
thermore, I cannot say that I blame the 
motorist for his disobedience of the 
signs because if he stopped at every 
intersection where a sign is located, it 
would not only delay him in his travels 
but would slow up traffic and make for 
added hazards. Various changes in the 
“stop street” sign law are to be recom- 
mended by the Traffic Commission to 
the Legislature this term. 

The Commission has also investi- 
gated and will recommend enactment 
of a law that will require more than 
one light on the rear of trucks. This 
has been found necessary because of 
the many accidents caused by tail lights 
going out or obscured by dirt. One of 
the proposals is to have two lights on 
the lower rear and one on the top rear. 

Within a few weeks, the Traffic Com- 

mission proposes to enter into a new 
phase of endeavor in the compilation of 
accident statistics. New accident re- 
porting forms have been prepared and 
in the future motorists involved in ac- 
cidents must report the accidents on 
the new form instead of as in the past. 
These forms cover every detail of an 
accident and require very little writ- 
ing except for names, addresses and a 
few salient facts pertaining to the 
driver. The rest of the information 
can be checked off in the columns that 
apply. ' 
From these standard reports, which 
will be coded and tabulated monthly, 
studies will be made of traffic accidents, 
their causes and cures. The statistical 
work will also be the basis of future 
changes in the traffic laws and will be 
equally valuable from an engineering 
standpoint. 

During the year just ended, the Com- 
mission feels that it has accomplished 
a great deal in curbing the installation 
of needless traffic signals throughout 
the State. As the result of its policies, 
the Commission finds that many mu- 
nicipalities are more reluctant today in 
applying for signal permits unless 
there is an absolute necessity for the 
installation. 
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Recreational Parks as Aid 
in Character Development — - 


Aims and Duties of Persons Who Are Placed 
in Charge of Such Enterprises Are Discussed 
By Head of Pennsylvania Bureau 








By J. M. HOFFMAN 


Chief, Bureau of Parks, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


E HAVE TO OUR credit great 

V V accomplishments in the field of 
. forestry. Due to outstanding 
leadership the Commonwealth of Penn- 


- sylvania has assumed a preeminent po- 


sition in the ranks of forest conserva- 
tion, for future timber supply, com- 
merce, industry and scientific research. 


‘ Our efficient system of protecting all 


the ferests in our Commonwealth from 
fires entitles our leaders to be desig- 
nated as statesmen of commerce. 


They also had the foresight to rec- 
ognize the character and health build- 
ing agency of the forests, and estab- 
lished a system of recreational use of 
the forests that has resulted in great 
good to our citizenship. This work is 
in its inifial stage and much remains 
to be done. : 

v 


With the changing order of our na- 
tional life ‘problems’ of immense im- 
portance have been placed on the shoul- 
ders of those managing’ Pennsylvania’s 
vast public domain of millions of acres 
of land. The edygcational, recreational 
and inspirational value of our forests 
can no longer be of secondary or inci- 
dental importance. 

Forestry is the business of supplying 
through forest culture one of tle essen- 
tial elerff€nts of man’s natural require- 
ments. Park development is the busi- 
ness of aiding humanity to use ade- 
quately the free time made possible 
through our highly organized machine 
and industrial civilization. 

In the administration of land for tim- 
ber production little consideration need 
be given to the aesthetic in any of the 
various developments which embrace 
roads, buildings, dams and trails. In 
park management all roads and trails 
must be studied with the view of bring- 
ing out the most beautiful and impres- 
sive landscape that the region contains. 

Park management is the statesman- 
ship of ideals, character, healtpand all 
those associations in environment and 
education that improve the character 
and standard of our civilization, the 
aesthetic, social and humanitarian— 
man rather than money. Forest admin- 
istration is the,-business of growing 
trees for lumber production. Trees as 
friends and companions of man are the 
aims of the park executive. 


v 

Forestry is commercial; park devel- 
opment is aesthetic. We have real need 
for distinctions in the management of 
these two important phases of the de- 
velopment and utilization of our moun- 
tains, forests and streams. The park 
executive has all the duties peculiar to 
his work that are possible for him to 
properly administer. A forester’s lot 
is equally full with a varied and impor- 
tant program. All park and forestry 
programs get their greatest impetus 
and support from the outdoor enthusi- 
asts who are more park-minded than 
thinkers along the economic lines. 

The forester is engaged in a study 
of reforestation, tree growth, tree dis- 
eases, scientific research, zoology, bot- 
any, biology, lumber utilization, most 
efficient manner of manufacturing saw 
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By 
Ethel M. Johnson 


Assistant Commissioner, 
Department of Labor 
and Industries, 
Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


NDUSTRIAL codes are formulated in 

Massachusetts by the Department of 
Labor and Industries. One of the duties 
of the Department is to investigate con- 
ditions affecting the health and safety 
of employes and to establish reasonable 
rules and regulations for the protection 
of employes against such hazards. 

The Department is also required to 
adopt reasonable rules and regulations, 
to assure that every factory, workshop, 
manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishment shall be well lighted, well ven- 
tilated and kept clean and free from 
unsanitary conditions. “These regula- 
tions, when adopted by the Department, 
have the force of law. ‘Like the general 
labor laws, they apply to all workers 
regardless of age or sex. 

The statutes provide that no person 
shall violate any reasonable rule, regu- 
lation, orde® or requirement made by 
the Department; and that if any per- 
son shall so violate. any such rule he 
shall be subject to & fine of not more 
than $100. te 

Few persons aside from those inti- 
mately acquainted with the work of the 
Department, realize the extensive pow- 
ers which are given with respect to the 
establishment of industrial codes. This 
authority to enact rules and regulations 
which have the force of law is virtually 
legislative authority—authority to en- 
act legislation without the check of 
public discussion which attends the en- 
actment of laws by the general court. 
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logs into lumber, lumber markets, 
freight rates and many similar prob- 
lems of economic and industrial impor- 
tance. : 

The forester will be thinking about 
reducing freight rates by growing tim- 
ber at home. The park executive will 
be thinking about the increased tourist 
travel resulting from making more at- 
tractive through advertising and the™~ 
proper type of development, the un- 
usual beauties of his own State. 


v 

In the administration of a park the 
rangers or guides will be interested in 
telling the visitors as much as is possi- 
ble and in an appealing way, the inter- 
esting story of birds, animals, flowers, 
trees, rocks and insect life of the wood- 
lands. The forest is an unindexed 
library with many books of closed pages 
to the average individual.. The park 
executive will reveal in the most attrac- 
tive and inviting manner possible this 
great fund of knowledge. 

He realizes that education must be 
had without the public thinking it is 
being educated. The park-minded indi- 
vidual sees the great masses of people 
in our cities greatly in need of contact 
with nature, knowing full well that 
guidance and interpretation of the in- 
teresting natural phenomena will add 
much to the value of an outing. The 
park executive is interested in the de- 
velopment of a sturdy manhood that 
will decrease the need for spending 
such large sums for paternalistic ef- 
forts on behalf of those who are not 
able to maintain themselves without 
State or county aid. 


Proper planning will not preclude 
the recreational use of lands that are 
set aside for future timber production 
nor will it mean that timber utilization 
on all areas set aside for park develop- 
ment will be impossible. By definite 
planning there will be less interference 
with the future cutting of timber and 
also more efficient and better park man- 
agement. ’ 

We need to manaye our parks in such é } 
a manner as to secure certain revenues | 
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from concessions such as_ horseback 
riding, Winter sports, central store, din- 
ing room and other concessions. A 
charge may be made for providing ex- 
ceptional facilities such as cabins: and 
hotels, parking places and _ tenting 
grounds. Each park should supply free 
wood, swimming, nature trails, nature 
museums and nature programs of vari- 
ous kinds, thus creating an atmosphere 
both of physical comfort and mental 
stimulus that will increase greatly the 
popularity of our mountains and for- 
ests. 
v 


An extension of a park program will 
require that a careful examination of 
all lands be made within our Common- 
wealth so that we may secure for fu- 
ture generations natural forested areas 
of unusual scenic beauty, especially 
those containing the most impressive 
views, waterfalls, gorges, rivers, creeks, 
caves or other unique and interesting 
features, including memorials, monu- 
ments and areas of exceptional histori- 
cal interest and importance. 

We now have a splendid system of 
forest monuments which include areas 
of historical groves of trees of unique 
biological or botanical interest. 

Pleasure travel in Pennsylvania has 
been conservatively estimated at $185,- 
000,000 annually. A considerable por- 
tion of this inflow of money to the 
trades people throughout Pennsylvania 
has been due to our forests. By the 
selection of areas especially suited tor 
park development and by increasing t » 
facilities and conveniences we can 
doubtlessly add greatly to the inflow of 
money. 

More than half of Pennsylvania’s 
2,000,000 youths of school age are un- 
occupied during three months or their 
vacation period. We are most deeply 
concerned in the recreational and edu- 
cational opportunities that are pro- 
vided for these boys and girls. If this 
free time is squandered in idleness or 
in character destroying activities, more 
injury will be done the individual than 
can he accomplished for their upbuild- 
ing during the school term. 


v 

A recent survey of the organized 
camps in Pennsylvania revealed the 
fact that only about 5 per cent of the 
boys and girls were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying this educational me- 
dium, Those in attendance were the 
boys and girls from the well-to-do fam- 
ilies and the underprivileged while the 
great middle class of American boys 
and girls found no means of attending 
an organized outdoor’ camp. 
- A more elaborate State park system 
will greatly increase the opportunities 
for caring for the boys and girls of 
school age during their vacation period. 

We are spending vast sums for cur- 
ing disease and taking care of the in- 
sane and destitute. Probably one-third 
of the cost of governments consists in 
some form of paternalistic efforts which 
are largely charity. No greater charac- 
ter building agency exists than our 
mountains and forests. ) 







































































